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AUS DEM VORWORT ZUR ERSTEN AUFLAGE. 

Das 1879 in Aussicht gestellte Lesebuch erscheint hier 
endlich. Da der Herausgeber der „Formenlehre" welcher das- 
selbe geplant hatte, inzwischen in die akademische Karriere 
übergegangen ist, hat er sich einen alten Schulfreund, der als 
Schulmann tätig ist, zur Hilfe herangezogen. Die gemein- 
schaftliche Arbeit begann Ende 1884. Es ist uns nicht ge- 
lungen, schnell zu arbeiten, und wir kommen etwas spät. 
Inzwischen hat die Bewegung, zu deren ersten Zeichen die 
„Formenlehre" wohl gehört, an Boden und Kraft außerordent- 
lich gewonnen, und an ihrem endlichen Siege werden wohl nur 
sehr Kleinmütige noch zweifeln. Es ist auch schon manches 
Schulbuch erschienen, das ihr zu dienen verspricht, und es mag 
vielleicht scheinen, als wenn wir etwas nachgehinkt kämen. 
Hierüber zu entscheiden, müssen wir den verehrten Fach- 
genossen überlassen, denen wir das Ergebnis unserer Arbeit 
hiermit vorlegen. 

Wir haben die Sache nicht gerade leicht genommen. Das 
Inhaltsverzeichnis zeigt schon, daß wir vieles von englischer 
Schul- und Jugendliteratur benutzt haben. Noch mehr aber 
haben wir nur prüfen und als nicht benutzbar beseitigen 
können. Trotzdem halten wir selbst unsere Auswahl noch 
keineswegs für untadelhaft. Es ist eben ein erster Versuch. 
Wir haben uns dabei bemüht, durch die von uns ausgewählten 
Sachen zu ermöglichen, daß der Lehrer, welcher das Buch 
benutzt, seine Schüler in das Leben englischer Kinder einführe. 
Dieser Absicht entspricht die Anordnung nach inhaltlich zu- 
sammengehörigen Abschnitten, welche das Leben des Kindes 
in Haus und Schule, Hof und Garten, Feld, Wiese und Wald, 
in Stadt und Land und zur See, in Scherz und Ernst vor- 
führen. Wir denken uns die Benutzung des Lesebuchs mög- 
lich für mindestens zwei Jahre, eher für eine längere als für 



IV AUS DEM VORWORT ZUR ERSTEN AUFLAGE. 

eine kürzere Zeit. Demgemäß haben wir zwei Teile, von 
welchen der erstere leichtere Texte bringt, die sich auf ein- 
fachere Verhältnisse beziehen, während der zweite weitere 
Kreise umfaßt und schwerere und umfangreichere Stücke vor- 
führt. . . . Angehängt sind einige Märchen, sowie eine Anzahl 
leichter Sachen über die Jahreszeiten. Über die Märchen 
wollen wir hier weiter nichts sagen, als daß sogar eine fast 
nur ihretwegen unternommene Fahrt nach London mit zehn- 
tägigem Suchen im Britischen Museum nichts Besseres zu- 
tage gefordert hat. Die Jahreszeiten stehen besonders, um 
volle Freiheit der Benutzung zu gewähren, da die Kurse nicht 
alle im Frühjahr beginnen und ein Einschieben in die nach 
andern Rücksichten geordneten Texte am Ende herbeigeführt 
hätte, daß ein Weihnachtsgedicht zur Pfingstzeit an die Reihe 
gekommen wäre. Die Benutzung dieser beiden Anhänge steht 
(mit Ausnahme weniger Stücke, die wir in unsern Lehrgang 
hineinziehen) ganz im Belieben des Lehrers. 

Ein kurzer Blick auf unser Inhaltsverzeichnis wird zeigen, 
daß wir nur spezifisch Englisches bringen (Casdbianca und 
The Three Bears, sowie Beauty and the Beast, auch Guess 
what tvonder I have heard wird man uns wohl verzeihen). 
Dieses Verfahren ist in den letzten Jahren von immer weiteren 
Kreisen als richtig anerkannt, und wir haben da also gar 
nichts Neues mehr. Die gleichzeitig durchgeführte Beschrän- 
kung auf englisches Kinderleben begründen wir damit, daß 
hier für unsere Schüler die natürlichen Anknüpfungspunkte 
geboten sind, daß ihnen hier unendlich vieles bekannt und 
vertraut erscheint, daß vom Heimischen abweichende Verhält- 
nisse lebhaft interessieren müssen, daß Frische und Leben bei 
diesen Stoffen in den Unterricht kommen müssen. Man wird 
einwenden, die Stoffe seien vielfach zu kindlich, wenn nicht 
gar kindisch. Dagegen verweisen wir auf die auch schon von 
anderer Seite (z. B. Kühn) gemachte Bemerkung, daß es dem 
fremdsprachlichen Unterrichte besonders in seinen Anfängen 
wohl gestattet sein mag, Stoffe vorzuführen, welche inhaltlich 
recht leicht zu bewältigen sind, damit das Interesse sich desto 
mehr auf Form und Sprache richten lasse. Es gibt nachher 
doch noch etwas zu tun, um die einzelnen Sachen zu Gruppen 



AUS DEM VORWORT ZUR ERSTEN AUFLAGE. V 

zusammenzuordnen und die Unterschiede vom Heimischen zu 
fixieren, das fremd -nationale Wesen und Leben klar zu er- 
fassen. Vielleicht wird auch getadelt werden, daß auf diese Art 
der erste englische Unterricht keine Fühlung mit den andern 
Lehrstoffen habe. Dafür weckt er aber alte Erinnerungen, 
frischt früher Gehabtes auf, regt zu Vergleichungen an, ist, 
wenn er richtig geführt wird, eine Quelle fröhlicher, heiterer 
Tätigkeit und braucht nur etwas fortzuschreiten und zu er- 
starken, um als Glied des Lehrplanorganismus immer intensiver 
teilzunehmen an der gemeinsamen Arbeit. Wir halten auch für 
gar nicht ausgeschlossen (im Gegenteil), daß nach Bewältigung 
der ersten sprachlichen Schwierigkeiten, sobald es der Stand- 
punkt der Klasse erlaubt, etwas Zusammenhängendes (Belle- 
tristisches oder auch Geschichtliches) gelesen und das Lese- 
buch nur zur Stütze und Illustration der zusammenhängenden 
Lektüre benutzt werde. Einstweilen glauben wir, daß auch 
mit dem Lesebuche allein nicht ohne Erfolg gearbeitet werden 
könne. Wir werden in dem Übungsbuche, das in Kürze folgen 
wird, versuchen, einen Lehrgang zu skizzieren, der (von den 
Zahlen und Nursery Rhymes ausgehend) mit Benutzung so 
ziemlich des sämtlichen im Lesebuche gebotenen Stoffes — 
wobei vieles allerdings nur kursorisch, als Illustration und 
Schmuck des ausführlich Durchgearbeiteten vorzunehmen wäre 
— sich bemüht die einzelnen von uns nach inhaltlichen Rück- 
sichten zusammengestellten Abschnitte zu lebensvollen Bildern 
zu gestalten und zugleich die Fäden, welche zwischen ihnen 
hin und her führen, zu verknüpfen, damit das Ganze sich 
organisch zusammenschließe. Hieraus erhellt, daß uns fremd- 
sprachlicher Unterricht in hervorragendem Maß als Sach- 
unterricht erscheint. Darüber wollen wir die sprachliche Seite 
nicht vernachlässigen und hoffen auch nach dieser Hinsicht im 
Übungsbuche zu zeigen, wie das gebotene Material sich zur 
Aneignung der Elementargrammatik recht wohl verwenden 
lasse. Einem Kollegen aber, der die Grammatik von der 
Lektüre getrennt betreiben will, mag es unbenommen bleiben; 
vielleicht wird er trotzdem das Lesebuch nicht unverwendbar 
finden. Unserer Ansicht nach ist allerdings diese Trennung 
ein methodischer Fehler, gerade so gut wie Grammatik u. drgl.. 



VI AUS DEM VORWORT ZUR ERSTEN AUFLAGE. 

wenn sie im Deutschen von der Lektüre gesondert betrieben 
werden, ihren Zweck nur in beschränktem Maße erfüllen. Es 
ist ja nicht unmöglich, daß man selbst Kinder für ein streng 
logisch aufgebautes grammatisches System interessiere; allein 
das ist kein Sprachunterricht, sondern eine Übung im abstrakt- 
logischen Denken, die, dann und wann vorgenommen, recht 
nützlich sein mag, bei der Ausdehnung aber, mit welcher sie 
in unseren Schulen immer noch betrieben wird, wichtigeren 
Dingen den Raum wegnimmt und unsere Schüler lehrt, an 
Stelle der Vertiefung in und Hingabe an die Sache das kalte 
Räsonnement über die Sache zu setzen. Daher erscheint auch 
trotz allen Verkündigens von Pflege des Idealismus in unsern 
Schulen als Ergebnis vielmehr das Gegenteil bei der heutigen 
Jugend, worüber ja alle Welt zu klagen hat. 

Nachdem mit Hilfe unserer Texte (wobei in mehrfacher 
Hinsicht Sweets Elementarbuch dem Lehrer sehr wertvolle 
Unterstützung leihen kann) Einblick in und Verständnis für 
das Leben und Treiben, Denken und Fühlen der heutigen eng- 
lischen Jugend gewonnen sind, denken wir uns den weiteren 
Gang so, daß nach der einen Richtung hin diese Kenntnis der 
Gegenwart Englands erweitert und vertieft, nach der andern 
Richtung Sorge getragen werde, daß ihr auch die erforderliche 
geschichtliche Grundlage nicht fehle (bei Schulen, deren Kurs 
es erlaubt, können auch Nordamerika und die englischen Kolo- 
nieen in den Plan hineingezogen werden). In dieser Hinsicht 
verweisen wir übrigens auf: Dörr, Die Aufgabe der modernen 
Philologie in der Gegenwart (Neuphilologische Beiträge, Han- 
nover 1886), bes. S. 34—37. 

Die Beziehungen, welche zwischen dem Englischen und 
den übrigen Fächern im Interesse eines einheitlichen Lehrplans 
herzustellen sind, bedürfen noch einer besonderen Darlegung. 

Hier erübrigt uns nur noch aufs wärmste zu danken allen, 
welche uns mit Rat und Tat zur Seite gestanden haben; vor 
allem Herrn W. R. Evans in London für gütige Hilfe in 
Bezug auf Ausspracheangaben; unseren Freunden, Herren 
Dr. E. Oswald, M. A., in London, R. M c Lintock in Liverpool, 
R. Whitby, M. A., in Bristol, W. E. Hallifax, M. A., Mill Hill 



AUS DEM VORWORT ZUR ZWEITEN AUFLAGE. VII 

School in London, R. Shindler, M. A., in Sidmouth, für wert- 
volle Unterstützung bei der Korrektur, wie Mitteilung sach- 
licher u. a. Notizen; Miss Harcourt in Wiesbaden, Herren 
Oberlehrer Dr. Klinghardt in Reichenbach i. Schi., Dr. Knigge 
in Weezen für freundliche Hilfe bei der Korrektur, und 
stud. Fuhr in Marburg für erste Zusammenstellung des Wörter- 
buches. Wir verbinden mit diesem Danke die aufrichtige Bitte 
an alle Kollegen, welche etwa dies Buch benutzen, uns un- 
bedenklich mitteilen zu wollen, was sie fehlerhaft oder doch 
verbesserungsbedürftig finden mögen. Niemand kann be- 
scheidener von unserem Erzeugnis denken als wir selbst; wir 
können nur wiederholt versichern, daß jahrelanges Suchen 
und Mühen uns nicht weiter geführt hat, und daß wir hoffen, 
ein immerhin nicht ganz unbrauchbares Buch hergestellt zu 
haben. 

So hoffen wir denn, auch dies bescheidene Buch werde 
eine wenn auch kleine Hilfe sein zur Weiterbildung der 
Methodik des fremdsprachlichen Unterrichts, zum Besten unserer 
Schüler und Schülerinnen. 

Marburg und Solingen, im Mai 1887. 

W. Vietor und P. Dörr, 
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Das Lesebuch erscheint in wenig veränderter Gestalt. 
Die Kritik hat es im allgemeinen freundlich behandelt. Zu be- 
sonderem Dank sind wir Herrn Professor Rambeau in Hamburg 
für seine eingehende und verständnisvolle Besprechung in den 
Englischen Studien verpflichtet. Wie wir voraussahen, hat 
sich Einwand und Tadel hauptsächlich gegen die Kindlichkeit 
vieler Stoffe gewandt, doch ist unsere Überzeugung, daß diese 
Stoffe notwendig seien, um das englische Leben richtig zu 
verstehen, nicht erschüttert worden. Für diejenigen Herren 



VIII AUS DEM VORWOKT ZUR DRITTEN AUFLAGE. 

Kollegen, welchen diese kindlichen Stoffe durchaus widerstreben, 
haben wir die Skizze eines Lehrganges ohne solche in das 
gleichzeitig erscheinende Übungsbuch aufgenommen 

Dem Wunsche mancher unserer Freunde, es möchte eine 
größere Anzahl kürzerer Prosastücke Aufnahme finden, konnte 
nur an drei Stellen entsprochen werden (man vergl. S. 108 ff., 
S. 116 ff. und S. 136 ff.); doch finden sich im Übungsbuch noch 
eine Anzahl Stücke, welche ergänzend eintreten können. Da» 
Übungsbuch bringt überhaupt nicht nur mehrfache Anweisung 
zum Gebrauche des Lesebuchs, sondern auch noch manche 
andere Hilfen, von welchen wir hoffen, daß sie nicht un- 
willkommen sein werden. 

Auf die Verbesserung des Wörterbuches haben wir große 
Mühe verwendet. Hierbei hat uns Miss Soames zu Brighton 
mit Rat und Tat aufs beste unterstützt. In der Lautschrift 
haben wir uns, so weit es diesmal tunlich war, an Murray 
angeschlossen 

Herrn R. Shindler, M. A., in London und seinem Ver- 
leger Herrn R. Giegler in Leipzig danken wir für die Er- 
laubnis zur Aufnahme des Stückes Nr. 13, S. 108; dasselbe 
ist dem empfehlenswerten Schriftchen Echo des gesprochenen 
Englisch I. (Leipzig 1890) entnommen. 

Marburg und Solingen, im September 1890. 

W. Vietor und P. Dörr, 
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Am meisten aber sind die Verbesserungen der neuen Auf- 
lage dem Anhang A ("Fairy Tales and Stories") zu gute ge- 
kommen. Die in der Form veralteten Märchen des Fairy Book 
von Mrs. Craik und ähnlicher Sammlungen haben wir bekannt- 
lich nur mit Widerstreben in die erste Auflage unseres Buches 
aufgenommen (s. o. S. IV). Seitdem ist mehr als eine Erneue- 



AUS DEM VORWORT ZUR VIERTEN AUFLAGE. IX 

rang der alten Märchen von englischen Herausgebern versucht 
worden. Die von Joseph Jacobs in seinen "English Fairy Tales" 
(London 1890) gebotene zeichnet sich durch ihren frischen, 
volkstümlichen Ton vorteilhaft aus, und wir bezweifeln nicht, 
daß unser Beispiel der Aufnahme Jacobsscher Märchen leb- 
haften Beifall und freudige Nachahmung finden wird. Manche 
Kollegen werden freilich diesen oder jenen Ausdruck als vulgär 
beseitigen wollen, den wir ohne Bedenken an seiner Stelle 
belassen haben. 

Die Lautschrift des Wörterbuchs erscheint jetzt als bloße 
Vereinfachung der in Murrays New English Dictionary ge- 
brauchten, die wieder auf derjenigen Sweets beruht. Wir ver- 
wenden dieselbe Lautschrift in der gleichzeitig veröffentlichten 
zweiten Auflage der Englischen Schulgrammatik von Vietor 
und Dörr, L Teil (Laut- und Wortlehre). 

Der etwa nötig werdenden vierten Auflage unseres Lese- 
buchs gedenken wir Illustrationen nach englischen Quellen 
beizugeben, wozu schon Vorbereitungen getroffen sind. Doch 
wird, wie bisher, von uns Sorge getragen, daß jede folgende 
Auflage neben der vorhergehenden gebraucht werden kann. 
Auch der Gebrauch unseres Übungsbuchs ist mit Berück- 
sichtigung der geringen Änderungen für diese 3. Auflage des 
Lesebuchs recht wohl möglich. 

Marburg und Solingen, im Juni 1893. 

W. Vietor und F. Dörr. 
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Die vierte Auflage mußte so rasch hergestellt werden, 
und die Aufforderung dazu überraschte uns so sehr, daß wir 
unsere Absicht Bilder beizufügen nicht jetzt schon auszuführen 
vermochten. Die Sache ist auch an sich recht schwierig; 
doch soll in der fünften Auflage die von uns gegebene Zu- 
sage erfüllt werden. 



X AUS DEM VORWORT ZUR FÜNFTEN AUFLAGE. 

Wir teilen mit andern, z. B. mit K. Kühn, das Schicksal, 
daß manche, die Lesebücher „machen", aus denselben Quellen, 
die wir benutzt haben, dieselben Stücke auswählen, die wir 
ausgewählt haben, diese gelegentlich sogar mit denselben 
Änderungen abdrucken, die wir daran vorgenommen haben. 
Deshalb werden wir wohl in Zukunft darauf verzichten müssen, 
unsere Quellen zu nennen, wodurch zwar die Findigkeit der 
betr. Herren kaum gestört, uns aber gelegentlich vielleicht der 
Nachweis erleichtert wird, welches ihre wahre Quelle ist. Im 
übrigen hat es uns gefreut und wird es uns freuen zu sehen, 
wie vielen dieselben Stücke zusagen, die wir für brauchbar ge- 
halten haben, und wie wir so andern die sonst so mühsame Arbeit 
selbständigen Suchens und Findens erleichtern durften. 

Marburg und Frankfurt a. M., im Mai 1895. 

W. Vietor und F. Dörr. 
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Auch diesmal noch erscheint unser Buch ohne Illustrationen. 
Um die Herstellung der Auflage nicht zu verzögern, mußten 
wir uns auf die Beigabe der beiden Karten beschränken. 
Jedoch sind alle Vorbereitungen getroffen, daß die nächste 
Auflage den versprochenen Bilderschmuck erhält. 

Marburg und Frankfurt, im April 1897. 

W. Vietor und P. Dörr, 
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VORWORT ZUR SECHSTEN AUFLAGE. 



Diesmal bringen wir endlich die so lange in Aussicht 
gestellten Bilder. Sie entsprechen in Art und Zahl noch nicht 
xmserm Ideal; aber sie sind doch ein Anfang, der hoffentlich 
zeigt, wie wir uns die Sache denken. Die Bilder sollen wie 
der Text durchaus englisch sein und dem Betrachter helfen, 
sich besser vorzustellen, wie es drüben über dem Kanal aus- 
sieht, wie man wohnt und ißt und trinkt, spielt und arbeitet.*) 
Wir sind darauf gefaßt, daß so wie gegen unsere Kinder verse 
nnd Märchen, auch gegen manche dieser Bilder der Vorwurf 
wird erhoben werden, sie seien nicht ernsthaft und schul- 
mäßig genug. Unser Zweck ist aber nun einmal, in das 
Leben zunächst des englischen Kindes einzuführen, und von 
da in englisches Leben überhaupt, und Scherz und Laune 
fehlen auch bei unsern ernsthaften Vettern nicht ganz. Wer 
Nursery Tthymes und Fairy Tales nicht kennt, dem fehlt ein 
wesentliches Moment zum Verständnis des englischen Lebens 
überhaupt. Das mag nicht jedem würdigen Schulmanne, dem 
vor allem „Ernst" und „strenge geistige Zucht" wichtig sind, 
so recht zusagen; es ist aber einmal so, und die Schule 
verliert nichts, wenn auch etwas Sonnenschein hineinfällt. 

Der Bilder wegen sind einige, eher entbehrliche Texte 
gestrichen. Alle Nummern sind im Texte durchgezählt; im 
Inhaltsverzeichnis stehen die alten Nummern in [ ] mit ver- 
zeichnet. Die älteren Auflagen können neben der sechsten 
unbedenklich benutzt werden. 

Marburg und Frankfurt a. M., im Mai 1900. 

W. Vietor und F. Dörr. 

*) Die Bilder sind englische Originale, bez. nach solchen oder 
Photographieen hergestellt. — Die der Seiten 159 — 186 sind mit Er- 
laubnis des Künstlers und des Verlegers aus Jacobs' und Batten's 
English Fairy Tales, Verlag von David Nutt, London (Ausgabe mit An- 
merkungen 6/—, ohne Anmerkungen 3/3) entnommen. 
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Auch die sechste Auflage mit ihren Bildern hat (von einem 
oder zwei drastischen Beispielen der im Vorwort vorausgesetzten 
Gattung abgesehen) freundliche Beurteilung und Aufnahme ge- 
funden. 

Wir haben diesmal nur wenig geändert. Dem Regierungs- 
wechsel ist auf der Münztafel und im "National Anfhem n 
Rechnung getragen. Die erdkundlich und volkswirtschaft- 
lich belehrenden Stücke (Nr. 131 — 134) sind durch Herrn 
R. Shindler in London zunächst leise erneuert. Für das Voll- 
bild "Medmenkam Abbet/' ist eine Ansicht der Kathedrale und 
des Schlosses von Durham eingetreten, die sich wenn auch nicht 
technisch schöner, so doch wohl nützlicher erweisen wird. Das 
Wörterbuch hat eine genaue Durchsicht erfahren, wobei una 
die dankenswerten Hinweise der Herren Kollegen Faßbender in 
Altona und Keutel in Leipzig sowie die Lautschriftausgabe 
unseres Buches (Teil I) von Dr. E. R. Edwards (gleicher Ver- 
lag, 1901) zu statten gekommen sind. 

Marburg und Frankfurt a. M., im Oktober 1903. 
W. Vietor und F. Dörr. 
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PART I. 



Well begun is half done. 
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Work wkile you wori\ play white yvu play> 
Thai is the way to be cheerful and & r tiy- 

All that yau do } du with your mrght; 
Things done by halves are never done right. 



One thing each time, and that one done well, 
Is a very good rule, as many can teil. 

Moments are useless trifled away ; 

So work white you work, and play while you play. 

M. A. STODART. 




L GETTING UP AND 
GOING TO BED. 



He tliat would thrive 
Must rise at five; 
He that has thriven 
May lie tili seven. 



Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 



10 



3. LULLABY. 

What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie; 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 



15 
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What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby, too, shall fly away. 



Tennyson. 



10 4. A GOOD NIGHT SONG. 

To bed, to bed, my curly head, 
To bed, and sleep so sweetly; 

Merry and bright, with the morning light, 
Be up and dressed so neatly. 

15 Then for a walk, and a pleasant talk 

About the birds and flowers; 
And all the day, in work and play, 
Well pass the happy hours. 



5. THE STAR. 

20 Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone, 
25 When he nothing shines upon, 

Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark; 
30 He could not see which way to go, 

If you did not twinkle so. 



GETTING ÜP AND GOING TO BED. 

In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep; 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

Ann and Jane Taylor. 



6. 10 

Indeed it is true, it is perfectly true; 

Believe me, indeed, I am playing no tricks; 
An old man and his dog bide up there in the moon, 

And he's cross as a bündle of sticks. 

Kate Greenaway. 15 



7. BED IN SUMMER. 

In winter I get up at night 

And dress by yellow candle-light. 

In summer, quite the other way, 

I have to go to bed by day. 20 

I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people's feet 
Still going past me in the street. 

And does it not seem hard to you, 25 

When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 

Jt. L. Stevenson. 
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8. 



It is after six — quite time to get up. Come — jump out 
and get yourselves washed as soon as you can. Don't forget 
to brush your hair. There is the first bell ringing for break- 
5 fast. Be quick and get down in time. 

It is time for you to go to bed. Put your things away, 
children. You must be very tired after your long walk. — 
So we are. We have not quite done our lessons, but we can 
easily finish them in the morning before breakfast. — Very 
10 well, be sure you do so. — Good night, papa; good night, 
dear mamma. — Good night, children. Go to bed quietly, and 
don't forget to say your prayerö. 



IL MEALS. 

9. THE FATAL QUARREL OF SAUCER, 
lö MUG, AND SPOON. 

One morning at breakfast-time, Saucer, Mug, and Spoon 
began talking to each other, and at last got so angry, that 
they made young Bob (who was eating his bread and butter) 
laugh fit to split his sides. 

20 "Look here," said the Saucer, "I am the most ill-used 

fellow in the world. You, great ugly Mug, ride on the top 
of me all breakfast-time; and when you think I have not 
enough to put up with, down you slop som£ sealding tea upon 
me, or eise clatter the spoon on my poor sides." 

25 " You ill-used !" roared the Mug. "You great lazy fellow, 

you have nothing to do but to help to keep the table-cloth 
«lean! Now, I am to be pitied if you like, for I am filled to 
the brim with hot tea ; and , as if that were not enough , I am 
always being stirred up by this long stripling of a spoon 

30 until I hardly know whether I am on my head or my heels." 

"Weil," said the Spoon, "you both make a great fuss 

about nothing. I have all the work to do after all. I fetch the 

sugar out of the basin and mix it up afterwards, until I am 



MEALS. 




quite giddy with turning round; and when I do get a sip for 
myself ? it is taken out of my lips in a moment by that great 
stupid boy, who is laughing at us now, I can see." 

So they went on ? and jumped and capered about as if 
they had taken leave of their senses. 
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They went out into the lane to talk it over quietly, but 
it was no good; for Coming back through the garden, they 
began afresh at the bottom of the steps , and from words they 
soon came to blows. The Spoon hit the Saucer in the ribs, 
5 and knocked a piece right out of him. The Mug ran at the 
Spoon and twisted him up in a moment; but, over-reaching 
himself, feil backwards on to the stone steps, breaking into 
five pieces , and that was the end of the quarrel. Well punished 
for their bad tempers they were: the Saucer was imprisoned 

10 for life under a great geranium pot twenty times heavier 
than the little Mug; Mug, in five pieces, was thrown upon 
the dust-heap, and never heard of any more; while Spoon, 
just as he was thinking how nicely he had got off, was taken 
into custody by two doctor's bottles, and used for medicine 

lö ever after, I believe. Charles Bennet. 

10. . 
Mollt, my sister, and I feil out, 
And what do you think it was about? 
She loved coffee, and I loved tea, 
20 And that was the reason we could not agree. 



11. 
There's many a slip, 
'Twixt the cup and the lip. 



12. TOO CLEVER. 
26 Fred came from school the first half-year 

As learned as could be, 
And wished to show to all around 
How smart a boy was he. 

And so at dinner he began, 
30 "Papa, you think you see 

Two roasted chickens on that dish, 
Now I will pro ve them three! 
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"First, this is one, and that is two, 
As piain as piain can be; 

I add the one unto the two, 

And two and one make three." — 

"Just so," then answered his papa; 

"If what you say is true, 
I will take one, mamma takes one, 

The third we leave for you!" 



13. THE WONDERFUL PUDDING. 

OüR Uncle Robert one day came to us, and asked us to 10 
dinner. He said he would give us a pudding, the materials 
of which had given work to more than a thousand men! 

"A pudding that has taken a thousand men to make! 
Then it must be as large as a church!" 

"Well, my boys," said Uncle Robert, "to-morrow at dinner- 15 
time you shall see it." 

Scarcely had we taken our breakfast next day, when we 
prepared to go to our uncle's house. 

When we got there, we were surprised to see everything 
as calm and quiet as usual. 20 

At last we sat down to table. The first dishes were 
removed — our eyes were eagerly fixed on the door — in came 
the pudding! It was a plum-pudding of the usual kind — not 
a bit larger! 

"This is not the pudding that you promised us," said 25 
my brother. 

"It is, indeed," said Uncle Robert. 

"0 uncle! you do not mean to say that- more than a 
thousand men have helped to make that little pudding?" 

"Eat some of it first, my boy; and then take your slate and 30 
pencil, and help me to count the workmen," said Uncle Robert. 

"NW/* said Uncle Robert, "to make this pudding we 
must first have fl our ; and how many people must have laboured 
to procure it! The ground must have been ploughed, and 
sowed, and harrowed, and reaped. To make the plough, miners, 35 
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smelters, and smiths, — wood-cutters, sawyers, and carpenters, — 
must have laboured. 

"The leather of the harness for the horses had to be 
tanned, and prepared for the harness-maker. Then, we have 
6 the builders of the mill, and the men who quarried the mill- 
stones, and made the machinery of the mill. 

" Then think of the plums , the lemon-peel , the spices , the 
sugar; — all these come from distant countries; and to get 
themhither, ships, ship-builders , sail-makers, sailors, growers, 
10 nierchants, and grocers have been employed. 
"Then we need eggs, milk, and suet." 
"Oh, stop, stop, uncle!" cried I. "I am sure you have 
counted a thousand!" 

"I have not reckoned all, my child. We must cook the 

15 pudding, and then we must reckon Colliers who bring us coal, 

miners who dig for tin and iron for the sauce-pan. Then 

there is the linen of the cloth it was wrapped in. To make 

* this we must reckon those who grow the flax, and gather it, 

and card it, and spin it, and weave it, and all the workmen 

20 who make the looms and machines." 

Robert and I both said we were quite satisfied that there 
were more than a thousand men employed. 



14. 
Everything has an end, and a pudding has two. 
25 The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

Which is the left side of a round plum-pudding ? 

First come, first served. 
Hunger is the best sauce. 
Enough is as good as a feast. 
30 Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

They that have no other meat 
Bread and butter are glad to eat. 



After dinner sit a while, 
After supper walk a mile. 
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15. FOOD. 

Bread is made of flour; and flour is made of wheat. 
When the wheat is ripe, it is thrashed and ground down into 
flour by the milier. Cheese is made from the milk of the cow. 
The milk is first made into curds ; the curds are squeezed and 5 
pressed; and the pressed curd is called cheese. Butter is made 
by churning Cream. Beef is the flesh of the ox, and pork 
is the flesh of the pig. Potatoes are the roots of a plant 
which was brought to this country more than three hundred 
years ago from South America. Tea is made of the leaves of 10 
the tea-plant, which grows in China and the East Indies. 
Coffee is the berry of the coffee-plant , which comes to us from 
the West Indies, Ceylon, and Arabia. The berry is first 
roasted , then ground ; and then the ground coffee is boiled in 
a pot and strained. Sugar is the juice of a tau thick cane, 15 
which grows in the West Indies. The juice which is left 
over, after the sugar is made, is called treacle. Rice is the 
seed of a tall grass ; and the seed is like wheat , only whiter and 
harder. It grows in many parts of the world, such as India, 
America, Egypt, and Italy. 20 
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A pennyworth of mirth is worth 
a pound of sorrow. 

16. 

This is the thumb, you see; 25 

This finger shakes the tree; 

And then this finger comes up; 

And this one eats the plums up; 

This little one, says he, 

"Fll teil of you, you'll see!*' 30 



17. 
This is the key of the kingdom. 
In that kingdom there is a city. 
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In that city .there is a town. 
In that town there is a street. 
In that street there is a lane. 
In that lane there is a yard. 
5 In that yard there is a house. 

In that house there is a room. 
In that room there is a bed. 
In that bed there is a basket. 
In that basket there are some flowers. 
10 Flowers in the basket, 

basket in the bed, 

bed in the room, &c. 



18. 
1. TfflS is the house that Jack built. 
15 2. This is the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
3. This is the rat, 
That ate the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
20 4. This is the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

5. This is the dog, 

25 That worried the cat , 

That killed the rat, r 
That ate the malt, 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 

6. This is the cow with the crumpled hörn, 
30 That tossed the {log, 

That worried the cat, 
That killed the rat, 
That ate the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
55 7. This is the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled hörn, 
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That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 



19. 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper; 
A peck of pickled pepper Peter Piper picked; 
If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper, 
Where is the peck of pickled pepper Peter Piper picked? 10 



20. 
Swan swam over the sea; 
Swim, swan, swim; 
Swan swam back again; 
Well swum, swan. 15 

21. 
Every lady in this land 
Has twenty nails upon each hand 
Five and twenty hands and feet, 
All this is true without deceit. 20 



22. 
Elizabeth, Elspeth, Betsy and Bess, 
They all went together to seek a bird's nest. 
They found a bird's nest with five eggs in, 
They all took one, and leffc four in. 25 



23. 

If all the seas were one sea, 

What a great sea that would be! 

And if all the trees were one tree, 

What a great tree that would be! 30 
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And if all the axes were one axe, 
What a great axe that would be! 
And if all the men were one man, 
What a great man he would be! 
5 And if the great man took the great axe, 

And cut down the great tree, 
And let it fall into the great sea, 
What a splish splash that would be! 

24. 
10 If all the world were paper, 

And all the sea were ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink? 

25. 
15 Solomon Grundy, 

Öorn on Monday, 

Christened on Tuesday, 

Married on Wednesday, 

Took ill on Thursday, 
20 Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 

Buried on Sunday: 

This is the end 

Of Solomon Grundy. 

25 26. 

Which is the strongest day in the week? 
•siva-HasLw aar xsaa aHx ttv asnvoaa ^ivaxns 
What is that which you and every living person have 
seen, but can never see again? 
30 Mvaaaxsai 

What is that which no man ever yet did see, 
Which never was, but always is to be? 

•AVOHHOK-OX 
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27. 
Peter White will never go right, . 
Would you know the reason why? 
He follows his nose wherever lie goes, 
And that Stands all awry. 6 

28. 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat , 

His wife oould eat no lean, 
And so betwixt them both, you see, 

They licked the platter clean. 10 



29. 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 

They made him a coat 

Of an old nanny goat, 15 

I wonder how they could do so! 

With a ring a ting tang, 

And a ring a ting tang, 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
t 

30. 20 

There was a man of Newington, 

And he was wondrous wise ; 
He jumped into a quiekset hedge ; 

And scratched out both his eyes: 

But when he saw his eyes were out, 25 

With all his might and main 
He jumped into a holly bush/ 

And scratched 'em in again. 

31. 

A man of words and not of deeds, 30 

Is like. a garden füll of weeds ; 

Viötoru. Dörr, engl. Lesebuch.- Unterstufe. * 7. Aufl. 2 
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And when the weeds begin to grow 
It's like a garden füll of snow; 
And when the snow begins to fall, 
It's like a bird upon the wall; 
5 And when the bird away does fly, 

It's like an eagle in the sky; 
And when the sky begins to roar, 
It's like a Hon at the door; 
And when the door begins to crack, 
10 It's like a stick across your back; 

And when your back begins to smart, 
It's like a penknife in your heart; 
And when your heart begins to bleed, 
You're dead, and dead, and dead, indeed. 



16 32. 

The man in the wilderness asked me 
How many strawberries grew in the sea? 
I answered him, as I thought good, 
As many as red herrings grew in the wood. 



20 33. 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn't know what to do; 

She gave them some broth without any bread, 

She whipped them all soundly and put them to bed. 



25 34. 

Thirty white horses upon a red hill, 
Now they tramp, now they champ, now they stand still. 
sküo qnv Hxaax 



35. 

30 " 



OD. 

Two legs sat upon three legs, 
With one leg in Iris lap ; 
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In comes four legs, 
And runs away with one leg. 
Up jumps two legs, 
Catches up three legs, 
Throws it after four legs, 
And makes him bring back one leg. 
ooa v <mr 'iooxs v 'nvh v 'noxxüh &o oai v 



36. 
Old mother Twitchett had but one eye, 
And a long tail which she can let fly; 10 

And every time she went over a gap, 
She left a bit of her tail in a trap. 
avasHX qnv aiaaax v 



37. 
Hümpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 15 

Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall; 
All the king's horses, and all the king's men 
Cannot put Humpty-Dumpty together again. 
ooa kv 

38. 20 

In marble walls as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin as soft as silk; 
Within a fountain crystal clear, 
A golden apple doth appear. 

No doors there are to this stronghold, 25 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 
*ooa NV 



39. 
Hick-a-more, Hack-a-more, on the king's kitchen-door, 
All the king's horses, and all the king's men 30 

Couldn't drive Hick-a-more, Hack-a-more, oflf the king's 
kitchen-door. 

aNIHSNÜS 
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40. 

Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employed while others sleep; 
What few would like to give away, 
Nor any wish tokeep. 
aas v 



41. 
Little Nancy Etticoat, 
In a white petticoat, 
10 And a red nose; 

The longer she Stands, 
The shorter she grows. 

•aTLQÄVO v 



42. 
15 Higher than a house, higher than a tree; 

Oh! whatever can that be? 
•HVxs v 

43. 
I have a little sister, 
20 They call her Pretty Peep;. 

She wades in the waters, 

Deep, deep, deep! 
She climbs up the mountains, 
High, high, high; 
25 My poor little sister, 

She has but one eye. 
avxs v 

44. 
I went to the wood and got it, 
30 I sat down and looked at it; 
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The more I looked at it the less I liked it, 
And I brought it home because I could not help it. 
NHOHX V 



45. 
• No rose without a thorn. 5 

46. 
As soft as silk, as white as milk, 
As bitter as gall; a thick wall 
And a green coat Covers me all. 

XÜK1VAV v 10 

47. 
There was a little green house, 
And in the little green house 
There was a little brown house , 
And in the little brown house 15 

There was a little yellow house, 
And in the little yellow house 
There was a little white house, 
And in the little white house 
There was a little heart. 20 

XflKIVM v 

48. 
As white as milk, 
And not milk; 

As green as grass, 25 

And not grass; 
As red as blood, 
And not blood; 
As black as soot, 

And not soot! 30 

•HOSSOTO-aaawvaa v 
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49. 



As I went through the garden gap, 

Who should I meet but Dick Red-cap ! 

A stick in his hand, a stone in his throat, 

If youll teil me this riddle, 111 give you a groat. 

•ÄHH3HO v 



50. 

Why is a cherry like a book? 
(avaa) aaa si xi asavoas 



10 51. THE VOYAGE IN THE ARM-CHAIR. 

Papa! dear Papa! we've had such a fine game! 

We played at a sail on the sea: 
The old arm-chair made such a beautiful ship, 

And it sailed — oh, as nice as could be! 

16 We made Mary the captain, and Bob was the boy 

Who cried, "Ease her!" "Back her!" and, "Slow!" 
And Jem was the steersman who Stands at the wheel, 
And I watched the engines below. 

We had for a passenger Grandmainma's cat, 
20 And as Tom could not pay, he went free; 

From the fire-side we sailed at half past two o'clock, 
And we got to the sideboard at three. 

But oh, only think, dear Papa, when half way, 
Tom overboard jumped to the floor! 
25 And though we called, "Tom! come back! don't be drowned!" 
He galloped right out at the door. 

But Papa, dear Papa! listen one moment more, 

Till I teil you the end of our sail: 
From the sideboard we went at five minutes past three, 
30 And at four o'clock saw such a whale! 
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The whale was the sofa, and it, dear Papa, 

Is at least twice as large as our ship! 
The captain called out, "Turn the ship round about! 

Oh, I wish I had not eome this trip!" 

And we all cried, "0 yes! let üs get away home, 

And hide in some corner quite snug;" 
So we sailed for the fire-side as quick as we could, 

And we landed all safe on the rüg. 



52. 

I Once had a sweet little doli, dears, 10 

The prettiest doli in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 

And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doli, dears, 

As I played in the heath one day; 15 

And I cried for her more than a week, dears, 

But I never could find where she lay. 

I found my poor little doli, dears, 

As I played in the heath one day: 
Polks say she is terribly changed, dears, 20 

For her paint is all washed away, 
And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 

And her hair not the least bit curled: 
Yet, for old sakes' sake she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doli in the world. 25 

Charles Kingsley. 



53. 

OüR nursery is a very nice place. It has a large window 
where we hang up our canary Peter in his wire cage, and 
where Mary and I keep our dolls' house, and Jack comes to 30 
visit us. Sometimes Jack won't play ; he says girls are stupid, 



24 
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and he will go and see his pony. There are flowers in pots 
outside the window, and Nurse lets us water them. 
We keep our skip- 

ping ropes and hoops 
5 and Jack's ninepins in 
the black cupboard 




conier, 
where we 
found the 
kittens one 
inorning 
among 
our gar- 
den - kats, 
When 
it is wet, 
and we 
ean't go aut, Nurse 
teils vtM stories* I 
like fairy tales best, but Jack likes- 
sailors' stories. Or eise we swing 
each other in the swing, or play 
puss-in-the-corner, tili it is tea-time. Mamma comes up to tea, 
and if she does not, we go down to say good night before 
going to bed.' 



IL 
AT SCHOOL 



TR Y AGAIN. 



9 Tis a lesson you should heed — 

Try, try, try again; 
If at first you don't succeed, 

Try, try, try again. 
Then your courage should appear, 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear, 

Try, try, try again. 



Once or twice though you tnay fail r 

Try, try, try again; 
If at last you would prevail, 

Try, try, try again. 
If we strvve, *tis no disgrace 
Though we may not win the race~ 
JVhat should we do in that case? 

Try, try, try again. 



If you find your task is hard, 

Try, try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward; 

Try, try, try again; 
All that other people do, 
Why, with patience, should not youh 
Only keep this rule in view, — 

Try, try, try again. 
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L WORK. 

54. 
A diller, a dollar, a ten o'clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 
Tou used to come at ten o'clock, 

But now you come at noon. 



55. THE OLD CROW. 

"I will not go to school," said little Tommy; "I will 
stay in the fields and play all day long." 

It was the first of May, and the sun was shining, and the 10 
air smelt sweetly as it does in spring ; so Tommy sat down on 
a soft bank under a tree, and threw his books into the hedge. 

"I will not go to school," he said again; "this bank is 
softer than the form at school, and I like to see the lambs 
and flowers better than books and slates." 15 

Just as he said this, [he looked up in the tree, and saw 
an old crow sitting there, and close by him a nest very much 
like a bündle of sticks. 

"Here's a pretty fellow," said the crow; "he says he 
won't go to school; here's a pretty dunce;" and all the crows 20 
began to say, "Caw! caw! caw!" as if they were laughing 
at Tommy. 

"What! you do not like work?" said the crow again. 
"0 you idle boy, you are worse than a bird; do you think 
I am idle? Look at my nest; what do you think of it?" 25 

"I dare say it is a very nice one," said Tommy, "but 
I should not like to live in it." 

"No, because you are only a boy, and not so wise as 
a crow," said his new friend, and all the crows cried, "Caw, 
caw, caw," again, as if they thought so too. 30 
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"Do you know why a crow is wiser than a silly boy?" 
asked the crow, putting his head on one side, and looking 
down at Tommy with his bright black eye. 

"No," said Tommy; "I thought boys were wiser than crows." 
5 "You thought !" said the crow; "a great deal you know 

about it. Can you build a house for yourself, pray?" 

"No," said Tommy, "but when I am a man, I shall." 
"And why can't you do it now?" said the crow, turning his 
head to the other side, and looking at Tommy with the other. eye. 
10 "Why, I have not learnt," said the little boy. 

"Ho, ho!" said the crow, flapping his wings and hopping 
round and round, "he must learn to build a house, this wise 
fellow; here's a pretty boy, here's a wise boy!" 

All the crows when they heard this, flapped their wings 
15 too, and cried, "Caw, caw, caw," louder than before. 

"No one taught me to build my house," said the crow 
when they were quiet again. "I knew how to do it at once, 
and look at it what a nice house it is; I brought all the 
sticks it is made of, myself. I flew through the air with 
20 them in my mouth , some of them were very heavy , but I do 
not mind hard work. I am not like a little boy I know;" 
and the crow shook his head, and looked so hard at Tommy, 
that he feit as if it were his master looking at him, and was 
quite afraid. 
25 "But there are other things in the world besides houses," 

said Tommy. 

"Tes, indeed," said the crow, "I was just thinking so; 
you want clothes, as well as a house." 

"That we do," said Tommy, "and new ones very often, 
30 but you birds can't wear clothes." 

"Who told you that?" said the crow, in a very sharp 
tone. "Look at my coat, if you please, and teil me if you 
ever saw a finer suit of black than mine. Could you make 
yourself such a suit?" 
35 "No," said Tommy, "but I can learn." 

"Yes, yes, you can learn; but that is the way with you 
silly boys. You must learn every thing, and yet you are too 
lazy to set about it. Why, I have always had this black 
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suit. It is true, when first I came out of my shell, I only 
had yellow down 0115 but I grew these black feathers at once, 
and I have always been well dressed since." 

Tommy feit that the crow had the best of it. "Dear 
me/' he said to himself, "I never thought crows were so 5 
wise and clever.*' 

"You may say that," said the crow, Coming down on abough 
a little nearer to Tommy , "but there is more for you to learn 
yet. How about your food, Master Tom? Who gives you food?" 

"Why, mother does," said Tommy. 10 

"You are a baby, then?" 

"No, indeed, I am not," said Tommy; "and I will throw 
a stone at you if you say I am." 

"Boys should never throw stones," said the crow, very 
gravely. "We never throw stones; it is a very rüde trick. 15 
I only asked if you were a baby, because when a crow can 
go alone he finds his own food." 

"I shall do that when I am grown up," said Tommy. 
"I shall learn how." 

"Dear me," said the crow, "you have a great deal to 20 
learn before you can be as wise as a crow." 

"That is true," said Tommy, hanging his head; "but 
there is plenty of time." 

"I am not so sure of that," said the crow. "You are 
as big as twenty crows , and yet you are not as wise as one. 25 
A pretty fellow to come and lie on the grass all day, when 
you are such a dunce. Go to school! go to school! go to 
school!" All the crows took up the cry, and made such a 
noise, that Tommy picked up his jbooks to throw at them; 
but they flewi up to the highest tree, and cried, "Caw, caw, 30 
caw," tili ToiWy could bear it no longer. He put his hands 
over his ears, and ran off to school as hard as he coulcL He 
was just in time, and did his lessons well. Bus master said 
he was a good boy, and he went home quite happy. 

As he passed by the tree , the old crow was sitting there, 35 
but he did not look at Tommy. "Come, come," said Tommy, 
"do not be cross, old friend. I threw my book at you because 
I was cross with myself for being idle and silly." But the 
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crow looked as if he had never said a word in his life, and 
had never seen Tommy before. 

So the little boy went home, and told his mother; but 
she said birds did not talk, and he must have been to sleep 
5 and dreamt it. But Tommy does not think so; and when he 
feels lazy he always says to himself, "Come, come, Master 
Tommy, you must work hard; for you are not yet as wise 
as an old black crow." 

56. . 

10 In the course of last month Jack saved eleven pence. Out 

of this he bought a few steel pens, for which he paid three- 

pence, and a pot of ink, which cost him twopence. The rest of 

his money was then just one small silver coin ; what is its name ? 



57. 
15 Who will not keep a penny 

Will never have many. 

A penny saved is a penny got. 

58. 

A boy went to school one hour before breakfast, three 

20 hours between breakfast and dünner, and two hours after dinner ; 

how many hours was he in school that day? How long would he 

be in school on a half holiday, when he did not go after dinner? 

59. 
A teab is as much time as twelve months; how many 
25 months are half a year? — how many are a quarter of a year? 

60. ; 

A woman sent her little daughter with ten eggs to her 
aunt ; the little girl dropped her basket , and broke half ; how 
many did she carry safe? 

30 61. 

Eight pounds of meat are called a stone, or are said to weigh 
a stone; how many pounds weigh half a stone? — how many weigh 
a quarter of a stone? — how many weigh a stone and a half? 
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62. ADDITION TABLE. 
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63. SUBTRACTION TABLE. 



1 from 


2 from 
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2 leaves 1 


3 leaves 1 


4 leaves 1 


5 leaves 1 
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64. MONEY TABLES. 
4 farthings make 1 penny (d.) 
12 pence „ 1 Shilling (s.) 

20 Shillings „ 1 pound (£.) 



ENGLISH COINS 




Verlag von B.G. leubner, Leipzig. 
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A farthing is written thus: \ d., meaning one fourth of 
a penny. 

Two farthings are 1 half penny, written thus: \ d. 

65. COMPOUND ADDITION. 



(1) 


• (2) 


(3) 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


316 15 8^ 


206 11 2| 


815 7 llf 


27 11 


412 9 3i 


206 19 10 


34 7 9f 


70 4 


451 12 8| 


409 9 4 


426 18 10 


890 5 Of 



10 



66. COMPOUND SUBTRACTION. 

(1) (2) (3) 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

3523 18 11 4671 19 6 2781 6 10 

1679 9 10 3087 15 7{ 1927 18 6|- 15 

67. COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION. 

£ s. d. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

4 12 5x2 4 5 7 8 10 



68. LONG DIVISION. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 20 

2713286 -=- 12 15 18 21 34 47 

69. 
Multiplication is vexation , 

Division is as bad; 
The Rule of Three does puzzle me, 25 

And Practice drives me mad. 

70. 
If twenty busheis of apples cost thirty Shillings, what 
should be given for a waggon-load of paving-stones ? 

Vietor n. Dörr, engl. Leiebuch. Unterstufe. 7. Aufl. 3 
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71. 
What coin can you double in value by deducting its half? 



72. 

5 Wht would the people, in case of a revolution, be the 

greatest losers? 

xmoho v äijio xaanö aHx 
qkv 'tfoiaaaAOS v asoa Hova ainoAv ä3hx asnvoaa 



73. ABC-COMPANY. 

10 Güess what wonder I have heard — 

It is true, upon my word — 
Nineteen men, I understand, 
Marching up and down the land, 
Fair and handsome to behold, 

15 But not two alike, Tm told; 

And for this theyVe taken thought — 
Five Interpreters theyVe brought: 
Deeply learned men are they. 
The first is wonderment all day, 

20 Opens his mouth, and says, "AI A!" 

The second like a mouse you see, 
He goes on squeaking, "E! E! E!" 
The third's a selfish man — and why? 
He always talks of "I! I! I!" 

25 The fourth comes forward, hobbling slow, 

As if in pain, with "0! 0! 0!" 
The fifth, I don't think speaks quite true; 
He says he's not himself, but "TJ!" 
And all together — theyVe so strong — 

30 They go on talking all day long. 



74. 
When were there only two vowels? 
.Maoa aaaAi i qkv neu aaoaaa 'hvon ao sävq aHX na 
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75. THE TRAGICAL DEATH OP AN APPLE-PIE. 

A was an apple-pie; N nodded at it; 

B bit it; opened it; 

C cut it; P peeped in it; 

D dealt it; Q quartered it; 6 

E eat it; R ran for it; 

P fought for it; S stole it; 

G got it; T took it; 

H had it; U upset it; 

J joined it; V viewed it; 10 

K kept it; W wanted it; 

L longed for it; X, Y, Z and &c., all wished 

M mourned for it; for a piece in hand. 



76. 

Mrs. Grammar once gave a fine ball 15 

To the nine different Parts of our Speech; 

To the short and the tall, 

To the stout and the small; 
There were pies, plums, and puddings for each. 

And first little Articles came, 20 

In a hurry to make themselves known — 

Fat a, an, and the; 

But none of the three 
Could stand for a minute alone. 

Then Adjectives came to announce 26 

That their dear friends the Nouns were at hand — 

Bough, rougher, and roughest, 

Tough y tougher, and toughest, 
Fat, merry, good^natmed , and grand. 

The Nouns were indeed on their way ; 30 

Tens of thousands, and more I should think; 

For each name that we utter — 

Shop, Shoulder, or shutter, 
Is a Noun; lady, lion, or link. 
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The Pronouns were hastening past 
To push the Nouns out of their places — 
I, ihou, he, and she, 
You, it, they, and we, 
5 With their sprightly, intelligent faces. 

Some cried out, "Make way for the Verbs! 
A great crowd is Coming in view!" — 
To light, and to smite, 
To fight, and to bite, 
10 To be, and to have, and to do. 

The Adverbs attend on the Verbs, 
Behind as their footmen they run; 

As thus — to fight badly, 

And run away gladly, 
15 Show how fighting and running were done. 

Prepositions came — in, by, and near; 
With Conjunctions ; a small friendly band, 

As eifher you or he, 

But neifher I nor she, 
20 They held their great friends by the hand. 

Then in with a Hip, Hip, Hurrah! 
Rushed in Interjections uproarious; 

Bear me! well a-day! 

When they saw the display, 
25 Ha! Ha! they all shouted out, glorious! 

But alas! what misfortunes were nigh! 
While the fun and the feasting pleased each, 

Pounced on them at once 

A monster — a Dunce! 
30 And confounded the Nine Parts of Speech! 

Help! friends! to the rescue! on you 
For aid Verb and Article call; 

Oh! give your protection 

To poor Interjection , 
35 Noun, Pronoun, Conjunction, and all! 
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77. 
What word becomes shorter by the addition of a syllable ? 
XHOHS 



78. 

Why is a door always in the subjunctive mood? 

*aa aanoHS ho (cnfiOAv) qooja säva\/iv s«xi asnvoaa 



79. 
The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Were twelve sweet little girls; 
Some wore their hair in pigtail plaits, 10 

And some of them wore curls. 

The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Had dinner every day; — 
A not uncommon thing at all, 

Tou probably will say. 15 

The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Went sometimes for a walk; 
It also is a well-known fact 

That all of them could talk. 

The twelve Miss Pelicoes, 20 

Of course, to school were sent; 
Their parents wished them to excel 

In each accomplishment. 

The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Played music — Fal-lal-la! 25 

Which consequently made them all 

The pride of their papa. 

The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Learnt dancing and the globes; 
Which proves that they were wise, and had 30 

That patience which was Job's. 

The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Were always most polite , — 
Said, "If you please," and, "Many thanks," 

"Good morning/ , and "Good night." 35 
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The twelve Miss Pelicoes, 

Tou plainly see, were taught 
To do the things they didn't like, 

Which means, the things they ought. 

Now, fare ye well, Miss Pelicoes, 

I wish ye a good day; — 
About these twelve Miss Pelicoes 

IVe nothing more to say. 

Kate Greenaway. 



IL PLAY. 

80. 
School is oYer, Who'll run fastest, 

Oh, what fun! You or I? 

Lessons finished, — Wholl laugh loudest? — 

15 Play begun. Let us try. 

Kate Greenaway. 

81. 
All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 



82. 
20 Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 

Stick, stock, stone dead! 
Stick him up, stick him down, 
Stick him in the old man's crown! 



83. 
25 How many miles is it to Babylon? 

Threescore miles and ten. 

Can I get there by candle-light? — 

Tes, and back again! 

If your heels are nimble and light, 
30 Tou may get there by candle-light. 
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84. 
Cry, baby, cry, 
Put your finger in your eye, 
And teil your mother it wasn't I. 



85. FOOTBALL. 5 

It is a pleasant sight to see some score of boys, with 
their clean, trim Jerseys, wending their way to some field or 
park to enjoy a game. at football. When all have assembled, 
the captain on each side arranges his men, sees that they 
are all in their right places, and then the ball is brought into 10 
the middle of the field, where the kick-off takes place. No 
sooner has this been done, than both teams set to work with 
a will. What scrambles! What kicks! What glorious runs! 
There is a smart little fellow, who has managed to secure the 
ball. Taking it under his arm, away he goes straight for 15 
the enemy's goal. Desperate attempts are made to tackle him, 
but he slips through like an eel, and is just on the point of 
giving a drop kick, when the back brings him to the ground. 

The excitement becomes intense when the ball has been 
driven close in to goal. Sometimes half-a-dozen players are 20 
scrambling on their backs at once; but they are up again in 
a moment, and then come moxe kicks and more runs. Should 
a goal be kicked, the shouting is wonderful to hear, and the 
boys who are looking on throw their caps in the air, or 
even play leap-frog to show their joy. When time is up, 25 
three cheers are given for each side, and those who for 
an hour or more had been engaged in deadly strife, part 
good friends, and talk for the next month of the heroes of 
the match and the grand runs they made. 



86. CRICKET. 30 

"I am sure you must be very stiff, Frank, affcer your 
hard work yesterday," said Mrs. Langham, when the family 
met in the breakfast-room on the Saturday morning following 
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a grand cricket match; "yet I am very pleased indeed to see 
that you have made the effort to be down in good time for 
breakfast this morning." 

"Now, Frank, teil us all about the match yesterday," 
said Bella, when they were all seated at table. 5 

"There's not much to teil/' said Frank. "Our side won, 
as you know, and they played very fairly on the other." 

"Our side smashed the other fellows all to bits," ex- 
claimed Jack, "and old Frank scored the greatest number of 
runs on either side. I heard several say he was the best bats- 10 
man by far on the field." 

"You shut up, old fellow," replied his brother; "that's 
all stuff; there was plenty of good batting on the other side; 
it was a jolly match altogether." 

"I do wish I could play in a real match/' said Ben. 15 

u You play!" said Frank, "why such a bit of a chap as 
you would be mistaken for one of the wickets, and get con- 
tinually bowled down. How would you like that?" 

"Never mind, Ben," said his mother, "go on growing, 
and some day you will be really the 'Big Ben 7 you are now 20 
called in fun, and then you will play with as much spirit as 
any boy." 

87. BERTIE'S LETTER TO MAGGIE. 

Pendlebury House, Dunchester, 

June 28th. 25 

Dear little Maggie, 
I was glad to hear from you, and to know you like the 
new governess. If she stops with us for the holidays, I will 
take her out fishing with me. I can't write a long letter, 
because I have so much to do. I have to play cricket a great 30 
deal, because I am in the fourth eleven, and we are going 
to play a match. I like school very well this term, because 
we get a great many half-holidays. My lessons are very hard; 
I am beginning to make Latin verses. And I learn Greek. 
You girls think French is awfully hard; I should like to see 36 
what you would do, if you learnt Greek. You should just 
see a Greek verb; it is about ten times as long as a French 
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verb, and if you make a little mistake in a Greek exercise, 
you have to do it all over again. 

How is my pony? I think I shall give him a new name 
when I come home. I shall call him Arab ; I like that better 
6 than Brownie. I hope the rabbits are all right. Teil John 
he must not give them too much cabbage. Are you getting 
plenty of strawberries ? I hope there will be spme cherries 
when I come home. With much love, 

Your affectionate brother, 
10 Bertie. 

R. Shindler, Children's Talk. 



88. BERTIE'S LETTER TO ETHEL. 
Deab Ethel, 
This is the last letter I shall write to you this term. 
15 We break up in ten days, and the examinations are going on 
now. I don't think I shall do very well, but I hope I shall 
not be last in everything. 

Our fourth eleven played a match against the second 
eleven of Mickleham School, and we beat by 25 runs. I made 
20 10 runs. I expect I shall be in the third eleven next year 
or perhaps in the second, as so many fellows are leaving. 

I am glad we are going to the seä-side this year, but it 
is rather too bad to expect me to do lessons in the holidays. 
Especially in French, as I don't know much about it. I hope 
25 Miss Smith will not be very strict. The masters here are 
not very strict; that's why I like the school. Sometimes they 
come down on you very sharp, though. I haven't been caned 
once this term, but I've been kept in several times. My great 
friend here is a boy called Pierce. I like him awfully. He 
30 is very clever and helps me with my Latin and Euclid, but 
I can beat him at fives. 

I am going to play lawn-tennis in the holidays; see if 
I don't beat you. 

Your loving brother, 
35 Albert Harcourt. 

R. Shindler, Children's Talk 



III, 

FARM, GARDEN, FIELDS. 



THE HOLIDA Y. 

Put the books and slates away; 

This is the sunny First of June, 

And we will go this afternoon 
Over the hüls and far away. 

Hurrah! we'll have a holiday , 

And through the wood and up the glade 
We'll go, in sunshine and in shade, 

Over the hüls and far away. 

The wild-rose blooms on every spray, , 

In all the sky is not a cloud, 
And merry birds are singing loud, 

Over the hüls and far away. 

Not one of us behind must stay, 
But little ones and all shall go, 
Where Summer breezes gently blow, 

Over the hüls and far away. 

MKS. HAWTREY. 
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89. I WILL NOT HURT MY LITTLE DOG. 

I will not hurt my little dog, 

But stroke and pat his head; 
I like to see him wag his tail, 

I like to see him fed. 5 

Poor little thing, how very good, 

And very useful too; 
For don't you know that he will mind 

What he is bid to do? 

Then I will never hurt my dog ; 10 

Nor ever give him pain; 
But treat him kindly every day, 

And he'11 love me again. 



90. FRANK'S LETTER TO HIS DOG. 

My dear Bob, 15 

I said I would write you a letter, and I am going to do 

it. I wish you were here to see all the chickens and geese 

and ducks. 

There is an old goose that can beat you at swimming, 

but she cannot fetch a stick out of the water as you can. 20 

She ran after me yesterday, and pecked at my leg. 

The funniest fellows are the pigs. You would like to 

give their curly tails a nip. There's the old mother pig. 

She eats as much as six dogs like you. There are ten baby 

pigs. They are just learning to eat, and are very greedy. 25 
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Grandpapa has an old white cow. Her name is Pit. 
She is called Pit because she feil into a big hole when she 
was a little calf. She can open the gate with her horns. 

I am going to bring you something when I come home. 
5 It came off a sheep. It is for your bed in winter. But 
I shall not teil you just now what it is. 

I want to see you very much. I shall never go away 
again unless they ask you too. I am Coming home in three 
weeks. 
10 Grood-bye, old Bob. 

Your loving master, 

Frank. 



91. THE TWO KITTENS. 

Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
15 Began to quarrel, and then to fight. 

One had a mouse, the other had none; 
This was the way the fight was begun: — 

"TU have that mouse!" said the biggest cat. 
"You'll have that mouse? Well see about that!" 
20 "I will have that mouse!" said the eldest one. 

"You sharit have that mouse!" said the little one. 

I told you before, 'twas a stormy night, 
When these two little kittens began to fight. 
The old woman seized her sweeping broom, 
25 And swept the kittens right out of the room. 

The ground was covered with frost and snow, 
And the poor little kittens had nowhere to go; 
So they laid them down on the mat at the door, 
While the old woman finished sweeping her floor. 

30 Then they both crept in, as quiet as mice, 

All wet with the snow, and cold as ice; 
For they found it was better, that stormy night, 
To lie down and sleep, than to quarrel and fight. 
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92. 
What is that which a cat has, but no other animal? 



93. 

Which is the most wonderful animal in a farmyard? 5 

•sdHYMHaxav aarano axv 'xshm aamiH si hh asnvoas ^h y 



94. THE FOX'S JOURNEY. 

The fox jumped up in a hungry plight, 

And begged the moon to give him light, 

For he had many miles to trot that night 10 

Before he reached his den, 0! den, 0! den, 0! 

At last he came to the farmer's yard, 

Where the ducks and geese declared it hard 

That their nerves should be shaken and their rest be marred 

By a visit from Mr. Fox, 0! fox, 0! fox, 0! 16 

He took the gray goose by the sleeve, 

Says he, "Madam Goose, an by your leave, 

111 carry you away without reprieve, 

And Hl take you to my den, 0! den, 0! den, 0!" 

He took the gray goose by the neck, 20 

And swung her quite across his back; 

The black duck cried out, "Quack, quack, quack! 

The fox is off to his den, 0! den, 0! den, 0!" 

Old Mrs. Slipper-Slopper jumped out of bed, 

And out of the window popped her head; 25 

"Oh John, John, John! the gray goose is gone! 

And the fox is off to his den , ! den , ! den , ! " 

John went up to the top of the hill, 

And blew a blast both loud and shrill; 

Says the fox, "That is very pretty music, still 30 

Fd rather be in my den, 0! den, 0! den, 0!" 
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At last the fox got to his den, 

To his dear little foxes, eight, nine, ten; 

Says he, "By good-luck, there's a good fat duck, 

With its legs hanging dangling down , ! down , ! down , ! " 

6 He sat down to dinner with his hungry wife, 
They did very well without fork or knife; 
They never ate a better duck all their life, 
And the little ones scrambled for the bones, 0! bones, 0! 
bones, 0!. 

io 95. THE FARM-YARD. 

Come with me to the farm on the Hill. I am sure you 
will like the walk. 

There it is; you can see the cows stand by the gate. 
The man will milk them soon. We will go to him, and he 
15 will give us some milk. 

Look at these pigs in the sty! What a lot there are! 
The man will feed them, when the cows are put up. 

Do not fear the dog, he will not hurt you. He is a good 
dog, and minds the sheep in the field. 
20 The sheep are now in the fold. We will go and see 

them. They have ten lambs. How tarne they are! They 
will eat from our hands. 

The ducks are on the pond, and the hens are on the hay. 
They will come to us for their food if we call them. 



25 96. A DAY AT THE FARM. 

Susy Morton lived in a large smoky town. One day , her 
mother told her to get ready, and she would take her out 
for the day. "I am going, n she said, "to see Uncle John." 
Susan nearly jumped for joy: she loved her uncle dearly. 
30 Uncle John lived in a farm-house many miles from the town, 
and Susy knew she would be sure to enjoy herseif at her 
uncle's farm. 

When Susy and her mother got out of the train, they 
saw Uncle John waiting for them with his horse and trap. 
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Susy looked round at the green fields and the trees, and she 
began to clap her hands. 

The horse trotted briskly on, and soon Susy saw her 
uncle's house. 

In the meadow, the cows were eating the fresh, sweet 5 
grass. One brown-and-white cow was lying down. It did not 
get up when Susy went near ? but only brushed the flies away 
with its tail. 
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In the next field were three little white lambs. Susy 
would have liked to play with them; but when she said, 10 
"Come here, little lambs " they ran away as fast as they could. 

Uncle John took them next into the farm-yard. There 
was a fat pig in the sty, and there were some little pigs 
with their mother in another part of the yard. "Squeakj 
squeak!" went the baby pigs; and Susy thought them very 15 
pretty little things. 

She next saw the black hen with her brood of chickens. 

Vißtor u. Dörr, engl. Lesebuch. Unterstufe. 7. Aufl. 4 
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Susy could have watched them all day, but Uncle John told 
her to come into the house and taste her aunt's plum-cake. 

The ride had made Susy very hungry, and she thought 

her aunt's cake was the nicest cake in the world. She had 

5 some sweet milk fresh from the cow , and a plate of cherries. 

What a happy little girl she was that day! I do not think 

she will ever forget her visit to her uncle's farm-house. 



97. THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

"Will you walk into my parlour?" said the Spider to the Fly, 
10 "'Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 
And I have many curious things to show you when you're 

there." 
"0, no, no," said the little Fly; "to ask me is in vain; 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne'er come down again." 

lö "Fm sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring up so high; 

Will you rest upon my # little bed?" said the Spider to the Fly : . 

"There are pretty curtains drawn a^ound; the sheets are fine 
and thin , 

And if you like to rest awhile, 111 snugjy tuck you in!" 

"0, no, no," said the little Fly, "for Fve often heard it said, 
20 They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed." 

Said the cunning Spider to the Fly , " Dear friend , what can 

I do 
To show the warm affection Fve always feit for you? 
I have within my pantry good störe of all that's nice, 
Fm sure you're very welcome, — will you please to take a 

slice?" : 

25 "Oh, no, no," said the little Fly, "kind sir, that cannot be, 
Fve heard what's in your pantry ■ and I do not wish to see." 

"Sweet creature," said the Spider, "you're witty and you're 

wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are your 

eyes! 
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I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf , 

If youll step in one moment , dear , you shall behold yourself." 

"I thank you, gentle sir," she said, "for what you're pleased 

to say, 
And bidding you good-morning now, TU call another day." 

Mary Howitt. 5 

98. 
The snail he lives in his hard round house, 

In the orchard, under the tree; 
Says he, I have but a single room ; 

But it's large enough for me. IQ 

The snail in his little house does dwell 

From week's end to week's end: 
You're at home, Master Snail, that's all very well, 

But you never receive a friend! 

99. TO THE LADY-BIRD. 15 

Lady-bird ! Lady-bird ! fly away home ! 

The field-mouse is gone to her nest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 

And the bees and the birds are at rest. 

Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home; 20 

The glow-worm is lighting her lamp, 
The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 

Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 

Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home; 

The fairy-bells tinkle afar; 25 

Make haste, or theyll catch you and harness you fast 

With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 

100. 
Once I saw a little bird 

Come hop, hop, hop; 30 

So I cried, i( Little bird, 

Will you stop, stop, stop?" 
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And was going to the window 
To say, "How do you do?" 

But he shook his little tail, 
And far away he flew. 



ö 101. THE ROBIN-REDBREASTS. 

Two Robin-redbreasts built their nest 

Within a hollow tree; 
The hen sat quietly at home, 
The cock sang merrily; 
10 And all the little young ones said, 

"Wee, wee, wee, weie, wee, wee." 

One day (the sun was warm and bright, 

And shining in the sky) 
Cock-robin said, "My little dears, 
15 'Tis time you learn to fly;" 

And all the little young ones said, 

"111 try, 111 try, TU try." 

I know a child, and who she is 
FD. teil you by and by, 
20 When Mamma says, "Do this," or "that,* ? 

She says, "What for?" and "Why?" 
She'd be a better child by far 
If she would say, "I'll try." 

Aunt Effie's Rhyrnes. 

25 102. 

Why do little birds in their nest agree? 
•xno iiva ainoAv äshx 'x,a:aia ä3hx äi 'asnvaaa 



103. THE DEATH OF COCK ROBIN. 
Who killed Cock Robin? Who saw him die? 

30 I, said the Sparrow, I, said the Fly, 

With my bow and arrow, With my little eye, 

I killed Cock Robin. I saw him die. 
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' Who caught his blood ? 

I, said the Fish, 
With my little dish, 
I caught his blood. 

Wholl make his shroud? 

I, said the Beetle, 
With my thread and needle, 
111 make his shroud. 

Wholl dig his grave? 

I, said the Owl, 
With my spade and showl, 
111 dig his grave. 

Wholl be the parson? 

I, said the Rook, 
With my little book, 
111 be the Parson. 

Wholl be the clerk? 

I, said the Lark, 
If it's not in the dark, 
111 be the clerk. 

Wholl carry him to the grave? 

I, said the Kite, 
If it's not in the night, 
111 carry him to the grave. 



Wholl carry the link? 

I, said the Linnet, 
111 fetch it in a minute, 
111 carry the link. 

Wholl be chief mourner? 5 

I, said the Dove, 
For I mourn for my love, 
111 be chief mourner. 

Wholl bear the pall? 

We, said the Wren, 10 

Both the Cock and the Hen, 
Well bear the pall. 

Wholl sing a psalm? 
I, said the Thrush, 
As she sat in a bush, 15 

111 sing a psalm. 

Wholl toll the beU? 

I, said the Bull, 
Because I can pull, 
So Cock Roben, farewell! 20 

All the birds of the air 
Fell a-sighing and a-sobbing, 
When they heard the bell toll 
For poor Cock Robin. 



104. THE MILL-WHEEL. 

Round and round it goes! 

As fast the water flows; 

The dripping, dropping, rolling wheel, 
That turns the noisy, dusty mill; 

Round and round it goes. 

Turning all the day, 
It never stops to play, 



25 



30 
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The dripping, dropping ; rolling wheel, 
But keeps on grinding golden meal, 
Turning all the day. 

Sparkling in the sun,- 
5 The merry waters run, 

Upon the foaming, flashing wheel, 
That laughs aloud, but worketh still, 

Sparkling in the sun. 

105. 
10 There was a jolly milier 

Lived on the river Dee; 
He worked and sang from morn tili night, 

No lark more blithe than he. 
And this the bürden of his song 
15 For ever used to be, — 

"I care for nobody — no! not I, 
Since nobody cares for me." 

106. THE WILD-FLOWERS' BALL, OR BUZZ THE BEE. 

CHAPTER I. 

20 It was the beginning of June. The days were warm, 

long, and so bright, that all the wild-flowers began to long 
for a dance. 

The Breeze as he flew past them. said, "You little sillies! 
Why don't you ask the Wild Rose, whom you all love, to 
25 give a dance ?" 

The Honeysuckle replied, "It is all very well for you, 

Breeze, but we don't like to ask;" and the May blossoms 

looked proud, and raised up their pretty white heads; while 

their thorns stuck themselves out and said, "You had better 

30 not be impertinent, Breeze, or well prick you as you pass." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" sang Mr. Breeze as away he went. 

"He is very rough to-day," said the wild-flowers, as he 
went bustling past them, swaying their long necks, and 
making the long grass bend down until it tickled them. 
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"0! Mr. Grass, do leave off tickling me so," said the 
Harebell. 

"You are getting in my eyes," said the Daisies, while 
poor little Forget-me-not only sighed; but a great bunch of 
Wild Roses, growing overhead, heard her sighing, and said, 5 
"Now , children , leave off grumbling , and listen to me : I have 
heard all, and know all about it, so perhaps if you are very 
good, I will give a ball in that nice, big, shady wood close by." 

Then all the flowers clapped their little hands, and very 
nearly cheered the Rose; but she said, "Wait a moment: who 10 
is to take round the invitations? Old Mr. Snail took them 
round one year, but he was so slow about it that a great 
many flowers never got their cards tili the ball was over. 
Mr. Beetle took them another year, but he woüld stop to talk 
to all his friends. Mr. Mole is goodnatured, bufhe's blind; 15 
and poor old Daddy Long-legs may get eaten up on his way 
by a Blackbird." 

Just then a beautiful white Butterfly stopped to rest his 
wings on the Rose, and said, with his little head on one 
side, "Pm not busy. I am önly going to see how the bees 20 
get on, and how much honey they have made. Then Fve 
nothing more to do. 111 take round the invitations ; but may 
I ask some of the bees too?" 

"Well," said the Rose, "we have never asked the bees 
before; but as you are so kind, and they are your friends, 26 
do invite them. But mind," she said, looking very serious, 
"they must leave their stings at honie." 

So the Butterfly said he would be sure to teil them, and 
off he started. When he reached the hive, he found the 
Queen Bee very busy watching the honey being packed away, 30 
and sending the bees in different directions to get more. 

The Butterfly's particular friend was a fat little Bee, who 
came flying along with his legs all over yellow, and a lot of 
stuff to make honey with, cuddled up tight in his arms; 
while his mouth was so füll, he could not speak until he had 35 
gone to the hive and put it all down before the Queen. 

"You are a good bee, Buzz," she said, "and may rest 
for five minutes." 
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So off he went, and sat down by the Butterfly. 

"How cool you look, Flutterby! I am so hot. Thüae? 

Honeysuckles are so füll of honey, and I do like to bring 

back a great armful. Wait a moment, while I go and get a 

5 bit of parsley to fan myself with. There! now I'm comfort- 

able. Teil me what's the news?" 

"Well," said Flutterby, "what do you think? The Wüd 
Rose is going to give a ball to-morrow , and some of you are 
to be asked." 
10 "Oh! what fun, Flutterby; but we can't all leave the 

hive — the Queen would not hear of that — but I do hope I 
shall be allowed to go." 

"Of course you will, dear Buzz. I mean to ask your 
Queen , and I am sure she will say yes ; so clean yourself up y 
16 and make yourself look nice." 

"I must certainly wash myself," said Buzz, "I do get so 
dirty and sticky;" and he put out his little brown hands all 
hard and stained. 

"Buzz! Buzz!" called the Queen, "the five minutes are 
20 up, and you must go to work." 

"Grood-bye, Flutterby," said Buzz, as like a good little 
bee he jumped up to do as the Queen told him. 

"Grood-bye, Buzz. I forgot to say you must leave your 
sting at home, and mind you are punctual; the ball is to 
26 begin at eleven in the morning, and cannot be kept up late, 
as the daisies get so tired." 

"All right," said Buzz, as he flew away. 

"Come in, Mr. Flutterby," said the Queen Bee, standing 
in the doorway of her hive; "the sun is so hot, it is enough 
30 to burn your wings." 

"Thank you, madam," said Flutterby, "but I like the 
sun, so will talk to you here;" for he was afraid, if he went. 
inside the hive, some honey might stick to his wings, and 
prevent his flying. 
35 Then he told her of the ball, asking her and her bees. 

She said she was much obliged, and would look in with some 
of her bees, but that most of them must stop at home to see 
that no horrid wasps tried to carry off the honey. 
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"Do let Buzz come," said Flutterby. 

"Yes," said the Queen, "Buzz is a good little bee, and 
works hard, though he does like a bit of mischief sometii*es." 
And she told bim how one day Buzz Lad found a great dead 
hörnet, which had been killed by Farmer Wood, and how he 5 
had got some of the other bees to help him, and carried the 
horrid thing home, and stuck it bolt upright outside the hive. 
So when the Queen went out after tea, to call all the bees 
to bed, she nearly tumbled over it, and shrieked out, she was 
so frightened; for they are such dreadful things, those Hornets! 10 

Flutterby could not help laughing until his wings shook; 
but he said, "It was really very naughty of Buzz;" and he 
thought to himself , "I do hope he won't be up to pranks at 
the ball, or what will the Roses say?" Then he bowed to 
the Queen Bee and flew on. He asked Mrs. and all the Miss 15 
Buttercups to come. They were such a tall family, he feit 
rather nervous, but they shook their pretty yellow heads and 
said, "They woulö be sure to come in their niee new dresses." 
Flutterby next asked Mr. Bluebell. He looked as if he thought 
dancing would be rather a bore, but he said, "111 come." 20 
Down in the ditch, a large Dandelion lived, and when he 
heard the flowers getting their invitations, he stuck üp his 
great ugly head, saying, "Pray, Mr. Flutterby, where is my 
invitation ? " 

"Oh," said Flutterby, wishing he could fly away, "only 25 
the flowers are asked, you know." 

"What do you mean, sir?" shouted the Dandelion; 
"what do you call me?" 

"I thought you were a weed," said Flutterby. 

"A weed, indeed!" cried the Dandelion, "you wretched, 30 
common white butterfly! How dare you call me a weed! 
What business then had you to ask Mrs. Buttercup and her 
yellow-faced daughters? If I am a weed, they are; because 
they grow by my side." 

Flutterby feit very angry with the old Dandelion for 35 
speaking like that, while poor Mrs. Buttercup and her daughters 
looked as if they were going to cry. So he flew close up to 
them, and sang in a clear little butterfly voice, 
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** " Buttercups and Daisies, 
Ah! the pretty flowers: 
• Coming in the spring-time 

To teil of summer hours." 

5 "Thank you, dear Flutterby," said Mrs. Buttercup, 

drying her eyes. "What a pretty song; and quite true too; 
for we do come in the spring, to teil all the little boys and 
girls that summer is Coming with its hay, and its strawberries , 
and its gooseberries ; and they are so glad to see us." 

10 CHAPTER II. — THE DAY OF THE BALL. 

The flowers opened their eyes very early indeed, as the 
sun kissed them all round, and said he meant to be bright 
and warm all day; and the morning dew, whom all the 
flowers love and call their mother, washed their little hands 

15 and faces, making them feel so cool, and fresh, and sweet. 
In the wood, under the shade of the big oak-trees, where 
the ball was to be , everybody was up early and busy. There 
were four Hedgehogs , who had locked up their houses , leaving 
their little Hedgepigs at home. There they were hard at work 

20 sweeping away all the twigs, leaves, and dirt, "with brushes 
made of green rushes," until they were so hot they had to 
send the youngest Hedgehog for a large leaf-ful of water. 

Then there were about twenty Field-mice, busy getting 
the tables ready for supper, and in a large blackberry bush 

25 was the band practising their pieces. 

There were Mr. Blackbird, Mr. Thrush, Mr. Linnet, 
Mr. Bullfinch , Mr. Starling , and Mr. Lark ; but Mr. Lark kept 
flying up into the sky, and singing his song there, for he 
said he could not do it at all in a bush, as "the clouds love 

30 my voice, and so does the blue sky," he said; but he prom- 
ised not to go up very high, and "then you will hear me 
beautifully," he added. The conductor of the band was solemn- 
looking Mr. Book, and he said he did not half like Mr. Lark 
practising over his head; but all the others said, "Pooh! pooh! 

35 what does it matter?" So Mr. Rook said no more. 

At last all was in readiness. The sun told them it was 
eleven o'clock, and time for the ball to begin. First came 
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the Wild Rose in a pretty white dress, with a sash of pink, 
and pink shoes. Her carriage was a charming shell, which 
old Mr. Snail had lent her. Her horses were a pair of Dragon- 
flies, whose wings glistened as they flew. She came so fast, 
she was there in time to pay the Hedgehogs and send them 5 
home to their little ones. Then she sat down under the oak- 
trees waiting for her guests. The Field-mice, who bustled 
about in their glossy black coats, were to take off the ladies' 
cloaks, and put the gentlemen's hats away. Mrs. Buttercup 
and her daughters next arrived. Mrs. Buttercup was in yellow 10 
satin. She was fat and fussy, and told the Rose she knew 
it would be a charming ball, was so glad they were in good 
time, and did the Rose like her dear girls' dresses? They 
were in yellow muslin, and looked stiff and frightened as they 
grasped their yellow fans tightly. Next came Miss Primrose, 15 
who had been pretty, but was old now; still she expected 
to dance. 

The next were the Daisy family. Little Miss Daisy looked 
so fresh and pretty, in a white dress fringed out with pink. 
Now come Miss Forget-me-not and her brother. Ah ! she will 20 
be the beauty of the ball! How delicate she looks, and how 
nice too! Her dress is pale blue, and her little shoes and 
fan make a capital match. Close to her is Mr. Bluebell , who 
is very smart, and thinks he should like to ask Forget-me-not 
to dance; but the day is so hot. Mr. Cowslip has just arrived, 20 
and at once asks Forget-me-not for three dances. And more 
and more flowers arrive. The Harebells! Miss Harebell is 
in pale blue, like Miss Forget-me-not, but they are not quite 
the same colour, so they keep away from each other. 

And now the Birds strike up their music and the ball 30 
has begun. The Cowslip goes off with Forget-me-not, while 
Bluebell Stands up in the corner and says, "Bother that 
Cowslip." The first dance is over and all the Flowers are 
resting, when there is a loud humming heard, and in comes 
the Queen Bee with eleven other Bees, and Buzz, who had 35 
washed himself and put a lot of grease on his head, and a 
pair of lavender kid gloves on his little brown hands. Flutterby 
came in with them, and they all go up to the Wild Rose to 
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say, "How do you do?" The Queen Bee sat down by the 
Rose, while all the other Bees go after partners. 

"Come on, Flutterby,'' cried Buzz, "and have a turn." 
"Behave yourself," said Flutterby, "and ask a lady. You 
5 know two gentlemen must not dance together. " 

"All right!" said Buzz; "but none of the flowers know 
we have got our stings with us, or they would be afraid; 
but you see if we don't have to use them when old Dandelion 
comes. Now 111 go and give old Miss Primrose a turn." 

10 So off he went, pushing his little fat brown body past all 

the flowers 7 bright dresses, to where Miss Primrose sat alone. 
She was delighted to dance, but Buzz took her round and round 
so fast, you could hardly see his legs, so presently Miss Primrose 
gasped out, "Stop!" which Buzz did, and put her down to rest. 

15 "Now," said the Wild Rose, Coming up, "let us all go 

down to supper. " 

Now Mr. Dandelion was greedy, and loved to eat rieh 
things. In fact, I think that made him so ugly and cross. 
So the Wild Rose led him away, while Mr. Cowslip took 

20 Forget-me-not down to supper too. It was such a beautiful 
supper. There was a great cake covered with sugar-plums. 
There were pink Creams, white Creams, and yellow Creams, 
jellies, big pots of jara, and all round the table were great 
Crackers with sugar-plums inside them. 

25 "Oh!" cried Buzz, "what a jolly lot of good things! 

Come and have some strawberry jam, Miss HoneysucHe." 

"I should like some cake," she said; but Buzz did not 
hear , as he had got his head right down in the pot of straw- 
berry jam; so one of the Field-mice gave her some instead. 

30 "0 Buzz," said Flutterby, "how naughty you are!" 

"I am very sorry," said Buzz; "but this is such good 
stuff. Now, Miss HoneysucHe, 111 get you some sugar." And 
off he went to the sugar-basin; but what do you think hap- 
pened? The basin was so slippery, he tumbled right into it, 

35 and had to be pulled out all white and sticky; so Flutterby 
got some grass and rubbed him clean again. Now Dandelion 
ate such a lot, he feit quite ill at last and so cross. He had 
some chicken smeared over with marmalade; some lobster 
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salad and gooseberry tarts mixed together, some jelly with a 
pat of butter in it, and a great slice of cake covered with 
butter and treacle. A great many flowers had finished, and 
gone back for one more dance before they went home, for tbe 
sun told them he should not stay *up much longer ; and they 5 
never went to bed later than he did. The band of birds too said, 
they must soon go and look for their little birds' evening worms. 

Cowslip took Miss Forget-me-not down to her carriage, 
for almost directly after this the flowers put on their cloaks 
and went home. Little Miss Daisy was getting so sleepy, she 10 
could hardly keep her eyes open; so they all went home to 
bed , and told their dear Mother Dew , when she put her arms 
round each, and gave them their good-night kiss, that they 
had had such a nice dance, and meant to give Buzz all their 
honey, for he was such a jolly little bee. 15 

The sun winked at them with his closing eyes, and then 
he too went to bed. 

107. WISHING. 

Ring-ting! I wish I were a Primrose, 

A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the Spring! 20 

The stooping boughs above me, 

The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 

And the Elm-tree for our king! 

Nay — stay! I wish I were an Elm-tree, 25 

A great loffcy Elm-tree, with green leaves gay! 

The winds would set them dancing, 

The sun and moonshine glance in, 
The Birds would house among the boughs, 

And sweetly sing! 30 

— no! I wish I were a Robin, 

A Robin or a little Wren, everywhere to go: 

Through forest, field, or garden, 

And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 35 

To rüffle up our wings! 



10 
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Well— teil! Where should I fly to, 

Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 

Before a day was over, 

Home comes the rover, 
For Mother's kiss, — sweeter this 

Than any other thing. 

W. Allingham. 



108. THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 
Mt dear, do you know, 
How a long time ago, 

Two poor little children, 
Wliose names I don't know, 
Were stolen away 
On a fine summer's day, 
15 And left in a wood, 

As Pve heard people say. 

And when it was night, 
So sad was their plight; 
The sun it went down, 
20 And the moon gave no light! 

And they sobbed and they sighed, 
And they bitterly cried, 

And poor little things, 
They lay down and died! 

25 And when they were dead, 

The robin so red 

Brought strawberry leaves, 
And over them spread; 
And all the day long 
30 He sang them this song, — 

Poor babes in the wood, 
Poor babes in the wood, 

And don't you remember 
The babes in the wood? 
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109. A WALK 

Tins road will lead us down into a vale. In the midst 
of the vale is a stream. It comes from a spring by the side 
of the hill. Let us sit down on this bank near the spring. 
How clear and pure the water looks! The brook is small 5 
where it first starts. See how it winds through the vale. A 
plant grows on the bank of the stream. Its long leaves bend 
down to the water. There are stones by the side of the brook. 
See that dove standing on them to drink. Now he dips his 
bill into the stream. How quick he lifts his head from the 10 
water! Now he turns his head to each side. He heard a 
noise, and has flown. 

I have found some antrhills here. Let us sit down and 
watch the ants. How hard they toil in the hot sun! Some 
go out in search of food. They bring it home in their mouths. 15 
One has found the seed of a plant. Allmay learn to work 
from the ant. 

110. WHERE TO WALK. 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 

Where the grey trout lies asleep, 20 

Up the river and over the lea — 

That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 

Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 

Where the nestlings chirp and flee — 25 

That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 

Where the hay lies thickest and greenest, 

There to trace the homeward bee — 

That's the way for Billy and me. 30 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 
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There let us walk, there let us play, 
Through tlie meadow among the hay, 
Up the water and over the lea — 
That's the way for Billy änd me. 



Hogg. 



111. THE BROOK. 
I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparHe out among the fern, 
10 To bicker down a Valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

15 I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
20 With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 
25 With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
30 But I go on for ever. 

Tennyson. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam , 
Be it euer so humble, there's no place like honte! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow all there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere. 

Home! home! sweet home! 

There's no place like home! 

An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain : 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again; 

The birds singing gaily that came at my call; 

Give me these, and the peace of mind dearer than all. 

Home! sweet, sweet home! 

There* s no place like home! 

J. H.'PAYNE. 



112. MY FATHER'S BLESSING. 
My father raised his trembling liand ; 

And laid it on my head! 
"God bless thee, my son, my son!" 

Most tenderly he said. ö 

He died, and left no gems or gold, 

But still I was his heir; 
For that rieh blessing which he gave, 

Became a fortune rare. 

And in my day of weary toil 10 

To earn my daily bread, 
It gladdens me in thought to feel 

His hand upon my head. 

Though infant tongues to me have said, 

"Dear father!" oft since then, 15 

Yet, when I bring that scene to mind, 
I'm but a child again. 



113. MY MOTHER DEAR. 
There was a place in childhood that I remember well, 
And there a voiee of sweetest tones bright fairy tales did teil , 20 
And gentle words and fond embrace were giv'n with joy to me , 
When I was in that happy place : — upon my, Mother's knee. 

When fairy tales were ended, "Good night/ 7 she softly said, 
And kiss'd and laid me down to sleep, within my tiny bed; 
And holy words she taught me there — methinks I yet can see 26 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt beside my Mother's knee. 
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114. MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
"What are you good for, my brave little man? 
Answer that question for me, if you can, — 
You, with your fingere as white as a nun, — 
5 You, with your ringlets as bright as the svm. 

All the day long, with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving; 
See if your wise little noddle can teil 
What you are good for. Now ponder it well." 

10 Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to climb on my seat; 
Two merry eyes, füll of frolic and glee, 
Under their lashes looked up unto me; 
Two little hands, pressing soft on my face, 

15 Drew me down close in a loving embrace; 

Two rosy lips gave the answer so true, 
"Good to love you, mamma,^-good to love you." 

Emily H. Miller. 

115. 
20 Home they brought her warrior dead: 

She nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 

"She must weep or she will die." 
Then they praised him, soft and low, 
25 Call'd him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 
Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 
30 Took the face-cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 
Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee — 
Like summer tempests came her tears — 
35 "Sweet my child, I live for thee." 

Tennyson. 
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116. 

A mother's heart never grows old, 

117., THE OLD ABM-CHAIR. 
I love it, I love it r and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 5 

I've treasured it long as a sainted prize ,. 
Pve bedew'd it with tears, and embalm'd it with sighs; 
Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would you learn the spell? — a mother sat there, 10 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 
In childhood's hour I linger'd near 
The hallow'd seat with listening ear; 
And gentle words that mother would give 
To fit me to. die and teach me to live. 15 

She told me shame would never betide, 
With truth for my creed and God for my guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 
As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

I sat and watch'd her many a day, 20 

When her eyes grew dim, and her locks were grey; 
And I almost worshipp'd her when she smiled 
And turn'd from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years roll'd on, but the last one sped — 
My idol was shatter'd, my earth-star fled; 25 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 
When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 
'Tis past! 'tis past! but I gaze on it now 
With quiv'ring breath and throbbing brow: 
7 Twas there she nursed me, 'twas there she died, 30 

And memory flows- with lava tide. 
Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 
While the sealding drops start down my cheek; 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 
My soul from a mother's old arm-chair. 35 

Eliza Cook. 
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118. GRANDPAPA. 
Gbaxdpapa's hair is yery white, 
And grandpapa walks bot slow: 
He likes to sit still in his easy-ehair 
5 Whüe the ehildren eome and go. 

"Hnsh! — play quieÜy," says mamma, 
"Let nobody trouble dear grandpapa. 79 

Grandpapa's band is thin and weak, 
It bas worked bard all bis days; 
10 A strong right band, and an honest band, 

That has won all good men's praise. 

"Kiss it tenderly," says mamma, 
"Let every one bononr grandpapa. 2 ' 

Grandpapa's eyes are growing dim, 
15 They bare looked on sorrow and death; 

But the love-light never went ont of them, 

Nor the eourage and the faith. 
"You ehildren, all of yon," says mamma, 

"Have need to look up to dear grandpapa." 

20 Grandpapa's years are wearing few, 

But he leares a blessing behind; 
A good life lived, and a good figbt fought, 

Trne heart and equal mind. 
"Remember, my ehildren," says mamma, 
25 "You bear the name of your grandpapa. '"' 

Mrs. Craik. 



119. THE AFTERN00N NAP. 
The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
30 While his hale old wife, with busy care, 

Was Clearing the dinner away; 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 
On her grandfather's knee was catching flies. 
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The old man laid his hand on he? iead , 

With a tear on his wrinkled face; 
He thought how often her mother dead 

Had sat in the self-same place; 
And the tear stole down from his halfshut eye; 5 

"Don't smoke," said the child; "how it makes you cry!" 

The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the shade, after noon, used to steal; 

The busy old wife, by the open door, 

Was turning the spinning-wheel ; 10 

And the old brass dock, on the mantel-tree, 

Had plodded along to almost three; 

Still the f armer sat in his easy chair, 

While close to his heaving breast, 
The mojstened brow, and the cheek so fair, 15 

Of his sweet grandchild were pressed; 
His head bent down on her soft hair lay, 
Fast asleep were they both that summer day. 

C. Eastman. 



120. THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 20 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the Chamber above me 26 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 30 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 
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A whisper and then a silence; 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 

To take me by surprise. 

6 A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from tue ball! 
By tbree doors left unguarded 
Tbey enter my Castle wall! 

Tbey climb up into my turret 
10 O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape they Surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. : 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
15 Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
20 Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

26 And there will I keepf jou for ever , 

Yes, for ever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 

Longpellow. 



30 121. THE VIOLETS. 

The sun ttame out and shone down on the leafless trees 
that cast hardly any shadows on the pathway thröugh the woods. 

"Surely the Spring is Coming /' the birds said; "it must 
be time to wake the flowers." 
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The thrush, and the lark, and the linnet sang sweetly. 
A robin flew up from the snow, and perched upon a branch; 
a little ragged boy at the end of the wood stopped and listened. 

"Surely the Spring is Coming/' he too said; "and mother 
will get well." 5 

The flowers that all through the Winter had been sleeping 
in the ground heard the birds, but they were drowsy, and 
longed to sleep on. At last the snowdrops came up and 
looked shiveringly about; and a primrose leaf peeped through 
the ground, and died of cold. Then some violets opened their 10 
blue eyes, and, hidden beneath the tangle of the wood, 
listened to the twittering of the birds. The little ragged boy 
came by; he saw the tender flowers, and, stooping down, 
gathered them one by one, and put them into a wicker basket 
that hung upon his arm. 15 

"Dear flowers," he said, with a sigh, as if loth to- pick 
them, "you will buy poor mother some breakfast," and, 
tying them up into little bunches, he carried them to the 
town. All the morning he stood by the road-side, offering 
his flowers to the passers-by , but no one took any notice of 20 
him; and his face grew sad and troubled. "Poor mother!" 
he said, longingly; and the flowers heard him, and sighed. 

"Those violets are very sweet," a lady said as she passed; 
the boy ran after her. 

"Only a penny," he said, "just one penny, for mother 25 
at home." Then the lady bought them, and carried them 
to the beautiful house in which she lived, and gave them some 
water, touching them so softly that the poor violets forgot 
to long for the woods , and looked gratefully up into her face. 

"Mother," said the boy, "see, I have brought some 30 
bread for your breakfast. The violets sent it to you," and 
he put the little loaf down before her. 

The birds knew nothing of all this, and went on singing 
tili the ground was covered with flowers, tili the leaves had 
hidden the brown branches of the trees, and the pathway 35 
through the woods was all shade , save for the sunshine that 
flecked it with light. 

Mus. W. K. Cliffobd. 
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122. THE BLUE-AND-WHITE FLOWER-POT. 

My father, Mr. Caxton, was seated on the lawn before 
the house, his straw hat over his eyes (it was summer), and 
his book on his lap. Suddenly a beautiful delft blue-and- 
6 white flower-pot, which had been set on the window-sill of 
an upper story, feil to the ground with a Crash, and the 
fragments spluttered up round my father's legs. But totally 
absorbed in his book, my father continued to read. "Dear, 
dear!" cried my mother, who was at work in the porch; 

10 "my poor flower-pot that I prized so much ! Who could have 
done this? Primmins, Primmins ! " Mrs. Primmins popped 
her head out of the fatal window, nodded to the summons, 
and came down in a trice, pale and breathless. "Oh," said 
my mother, mournfully, "I would rather have lost all the 

15 plants in the green-house in the great blight last May; I 
would rather the best tea-set were broken! The poor gera- 
nium I reared myself, and the dear, dear flower-pot which 
Mr. Caxton bought for me my last birthday! That naughty 
child must have done this!" 

20 Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully afraid of my father — why, 

I know not, except that very talkative social persons are 
usually afraid of very silent shy ones. She cast a hasty 
glance at her master, who was beginning to evince signs of 
attention, and cried promptly, "No 7 ma'am, it was not the 

25 dear boy, it was I!" 

u You ? how could you be so careless ? and you knew how 
I prized them both. Primmins!" 

Primmins began to sob. "Don^ teil fibs, nursey," said 
a small shrill voice; and master Sisty (coming out of the 

30 house as bold as brass) continued rapidly, "Don^ scold 

Primmins, mamma: it was I who pushed out the flower-pot." 

"Hush!" said nurse, more frightened than ever, and 

looking aghast towards my father, who had very deliberately 

taken off his hat, and was regarding the scene with serious 

35 eyes wide awake. "Hush! — And if he did break it, ma'am, 
it was quite an accident; he was standing so, and he never 
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meant it. Did you, Master Sisty? Speak!" (this in a whisper) 
"or Pa will be so angry." 

"Well," said my mother, "I suppose it was an accident; 
take care in future, my child. You are sorry, I see, to have 
grieved me. There's a kiss; dont fret." 5 

"No, mamma, you must not kiss me; I dön't deserve it. 
I pushed out the flower-pot on purpose." 

"Ha! and why?" said my father, Walking up. Mrs. 
Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

"For fun!" said I, hanging my head, — "just to see how 10 
you'd look, papa; and that's the truth of it. Now, beat me, 
do beat me!" 

My father threw his book fifty yards off, stooped down, 
and eaught me to his breast. "Boy," he said, "you have 
done wrong : you shall repair it by remembering all your life 16 
that your father blessed God for giving him a son who spoke 
truth in spite of fear! Oh! Mrs. Primmins, the next fable 
of this kind you try to teach him, and we part for ever!" 



Not long after that event, Mr. Squills, who often made 
me little presents, gave me one far exceeding in value those 20 
usuaüy bestowed on children, — it was a beautiful large domino- 
box in cut ivory, painted and gilt. This domino-box was my 
delight. I was never weary of playing at dominoes with 
Mrs. Primmins, and I slept with the box under my pillow. 

"Ah!" said my father one day, when he found me ranging 25 
the ivory -pieces in the parlour, "ah! you like that better 
than all your playthings, eh?" 

"0 yes, papa." 

" You would be very sorry if your mamma were to throw 
that box out of the window, and break it for fun." I looked 30 
beseechingly at my father , and made no answer. " But, 
perhaps, you would be very glad," he resumed, "if suddenly 
one of those good fairies you read of could change the domino- 
box into a beautiful geranium in a beautiful blue-and-white 
flower-pot, and you could have the pleasure of putting it on 35 
your mamma's window-sill." 
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"Indeed I would!" said I, half crying. 

"My dear boy, I believe you; but good wishes don't mend 

bad actions — good actions mend bad actions." So saying, he 

shut the door and went out. I cannot teil you how puzzled 

5 I was to make out what my father meant by his aphorism. 

But I know that I played at dominoes no more that day. 

The next morning my father found me seated by myself 
under a tree in the garden ; he paused and looked at me with 
his grave bright eyes very steadily. "My boy," said he, "I 
10 am going to walk to Fairworth; will you come? and, by 
the by, fetch your domino-box: Ishoiild like to show it to a 
person there." I ran in for the box, and, not a little proud 
of Walking with my father on the high-road, we set out. 

"Papa," said I by the way, "there are no fairies now." 
15 "What then, my child?" 

"Why, how thencan my domino-box be changed into a 
geranium and a blue-and-white flower-pot?" 

"My dear," said my father, leaning his hand on my 
Shoulder, "everybody who is in earnest to be good, carries 
20 two fairies about with him — one here," and he touched my 
heart; "and one here," and he touched my forehead. 

"I don't understand, papa." 

"I can wait tili you do, Sisty." 

My father stopped at a nursery gardener's, and after 
25 looking over the flowers, paused before a large double geranium. 
"Ah, this is finer than that which your mamma was so fond 
of. What is the cost, sir?" 

"Only 7s. 6d., ,; said the gardener. My father buttoned 
up his pocket. 
30 "I can ? t afford it to-day," said he, gently, and we walked out. 

On entering the town, we stopped again at a china-ware- 
house. "Have you a flower-pot like that I bought some 
months ago? Ah, here is one, marked 3s. 6d. Yes, that is 
the price. Well, when your mamma's birthday comes again, 
35 we must buy her another. That is some months to wait. And 
we can wait, Master Sisty. For truth, that blooms all the 
year round, is better than a poor geranium; and a word that 
is never broken, is better than a piece of delft." 
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My head, which had drooped before, rose again; but 
the rush of joy at my heart. almost stifled me. "I have 
called to pay your little bill ,^ said my father, entering the 
shop of one of those faney stationers common in country 
towns , and who seil all kinds of pretty toys and nick-nacks. 5 
"And by the way/ ; he added, as the smiling shopman looked 
over his books for the entry, "I think my little boy here can 
show you a much handsomer specimen of French worknian- 
ship than that work-box whieh you enticed Mrs. Caxton into 
raffling for, last winter. Show your domino-box, my dear. !; 10 
I produeed my treasure, and the shopman was liberal in his 
commendations. "It is always well,, my boy, to know what 
a thing is worth, in ease one wishes to part with it. If my 
young gentleman gets tired of his plaything, what will you 
give him for . it?" 15 

"Why, sir," said the shopman, "I fear we could not 
afford to give more than eighteen Shillings for it, unless the 
young gentleman took some of these pretty things in ex- 
change ! " 

"Eighteen Shillings. !" said my father; "you would give 20 
that sum. Well,, my boy, whenever you do grow tired of 
your box, you have my leave to seil it." % 

My father paid his bill and went out. I lingered behind 
a few moments, and joined him at the end of the street. 

"Papa, papa! w I cried, elapping my hands, "we can 25 
buy the geranium — we can buy the flower-pot." And I pulled 
a handful of silver from my pockets. 

"Did I not say right?" said my father. "You have 
found the ,two fairies! ;; 

Oh! how proud, how overjoyed I was, when, after placing 30 
vase and flower on the window-sill, I plucked my mother by 
the gown, and made her follow me to the spot. 

"It is his doing and his money!" said my father; "good 
actions have mended the bad. ,; 

" What ! " cried my mother , when she had learned all ; 35 
"and your poor domino-box that you were so fond of! We 
.will go back to-morrow, and buy it back, if it costs us double." 

"Shall we buy it back, Sisty?" asked my father. 
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"0 no — no — no! It would spoil all," I cried, burying 
my face on my father's breast. 

"My wife," said my father, solemnly, "this is my first 
lesson to our child — the sanctity and the happiness of self- 
6 sacrifice— undo not what it should teach to bis dying day. ?; 
And that is the bistory of tbe broken flower-pot. 

Lord Lytton. 



. 123. A BRAVE CHILD. 
Jane Green was tbe daugbter of George Green, a small 

10 f armer among tbe mountains of Westmoreland, not far from 
the village of Grasmere. In the month of March, 1808, her 
fatber and mother bad to go from bome on business; and 
they leffc Jane, who was then only nine years old, in cbarge 
of the other five cbildren, two of whom were mere babies. 

15 They were to return the same evening. 

Jane was a very steady and careful child; and every- 
thing went well through the course of tbe day. At nigbtfall 
the children began to look and long for their parents; but 
they heard no sotad , and saw no sign of their Coming. A 

20 snowstorm now carp« on; and the silent snow feil steadily 
and thickly in large white flakes upon the roads and the foot- 
paths, and upon the broad sides of the hüls. 

Jane put the two younger children to bed, where they 
soon feil Asleep ; and she herseif, with two little brothers and 

26 a sister, sat round the little fire, waiting patiently fot the 
return of their parents, and counting the clock as the bours 
went slowly round from hour to hour. When, at last, after 
long and weary waiting, the clock Struck twelve, she heard 
the children say their prayers, and then she went to bed 

30 herseif, after praying to her Father in heaven that her parents 
might come home safe. 

The morning came; but no father or mother came with 
it; only the snow thicker than ever — so thick that not a 
glimpse of the hüls could be seen from the cottage door. 

35 Jane now hoped that her father and mother had remained 
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•at a farmer's house, or had taken shelter in some sheep-fqld 
against the darkness and the storms of the night. She called 
the little ones, dressed them, heard them say their morning 
prayers, and gave them their breakfast. 

She would have liked to go down to Grasmere to ask 5 
about her parents. But the snow had covered all the paths; 
the beck, or mountain-brook , was too deep and too füll of 
water to be waded; and the little wooden bridge had a 
Jlarge hole in the middle — which, being now covered by 
the deep snow, might prove to be a death-trap to any 10 
.one who should try to cross it. The deep silence and lonely 
stillness. terrified her; but, luckily for her feelings, she had 
plenty of Work to do. 

So she at once set to work to do it. She wound up the 
clock; scalded the milk, to keep it from getting sour; made 15 
some porridge for breakfast; and baked a few flour-cakös on 
the hearth. She was afraid that the snow — which went on 
falling, falling silently, constantly, without a break — would 
block up the way to the peat-stack. ' So she set the little 
boys to work to pull down so much fuel as would last for a 20 
week, and to carry it indoors. The little boys were very 
glad to find they could be of use , and they set to work like men. 

She next went öüt to the cow-shed to milk the cow ; but 
the poor thing had been half starved, and had very little milk 
to give. So she and the little boys scrambled up into the 25 
hay-loft; and, though darkness came on while they were at 
work, they mänaged tö pull down as much hay to the cow 
as served her for a good supper. 

For the second time she put the two babies. to bed, and 
sang them to sleep. Then the four little children began their 80 
dreary watch once more — listening for sounds, fancying they 
heard cries, hoping for voices; but there was nothing but the 
silent, pitiless, ever-falling snow, or the howl of the cold 
blast upon the lonely hill. They sat tili midnight again ; and 
then they went to bed, dull, fearful, and hoping against hope, 35 
as before. 

The third lonely day was still worse ; but it did not seem 
so long, or so sad, lonely, and silent. Jane kept her little 

Viötor u. Dörr, engl. Lesebuch. Unterstufe. 7. Aufl. 6 
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flock together round the fire; and she made them say their 

prayers aloud by turns. 

Next morning , the snow had ceased falling ; the wind 

had swept away some of the deeper drifte, and Jane was 
5 able to make her way to the nearest house. She told her 

story; and in half-än-hour the terrible news had spread 

through the valley that George Green and Sarah, his wife, 

were missing. 

In lesö than another half-hour sixty strong men had met, 
10 and were making plans for a thörough search. They searched 

for five days ; but not a trace of the missing persons was found , 

and all hope of ever seeing them alive now given up. 

They now began to use dogs, which guided the seekers 

far away frorn the path, to the top of a high hill far out of 
15 the road. Soon a shout was heard from the top of a steep 

precipice, and the other searchers bent their steps to the spot. 
There lay Sarah Green, wrapped in her husband's great- 

coat, cold and dead. The searchers now made their way to 

the foot of the precipice; and there, lying quietly in the 
20 snow — looking as if he were enjoying a sweet sleep — lay George 

Green dead, ät the foot of a steep rock. 

He had most probably left his wife, to try to find out 

the path , and had fallen over the precipice ; and his wife had 

sunk down, overcome by fatigue and by sleep, and died in 
25 her place. Where she had sunk down to rest, there she 

lay dead. 

The father and mother were buried on a lovely day when 

the snow had melted from the ground, and the trees were 

putting out their first buds, and the birds were uttering their 
30 earliest notes. The farm-people, as soon as the funeral was 

over, pressed forward to Mss the little orphans, and to beg 

that they might be allowed to adopt them. 

One of the children was taken by Miss Wordsworth, the 

sister of the great poet; and Jane and the others found 
35 homes among the kind and thoughtful friends of their dead 

parents. 




t 
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124. A CHILDS DREAM OP A STAR. 

There was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a sister, 
who was a child too, and his constant companion. These 
two used to wonder all day long. They wondered at the 6 
beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the height and 
blueness of the sky ; they wondered at the depth of the bright 
water ; they wondered at the goodness and the power of God, 
who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another sometimes, "Supposing 10 
all the children upon earth were to die, would the flowers, 
and the water, and the sky be sorry?" They believed they 
would be sorry. "For," said they, "the buds are the children 
of the flowers , and the little playful streams that gambol down 
the hiü-sides are the children of the water; and the smallest 15 
bright specks, playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all night, 
must surely be the children of the stars ; and they would all be 
grieved to see their playmates , the children of men , no more." 

There was one clear-shining star that used to come out 
in the sky before the rest, near the church-spire, above the 20 
graves. It was larger and more beautiful, they thought, than 
all the others, and every night they watched for it, standing 
hand in hand at a window. Whoever saw it first cried out, 
"I see the star!" And often they cried out both together, 
knowing so well when it would rise, and where. So they 26 
grew to be such friends with it, that, before lying down in 
their beds, they always looked out once again, to bid it good- 
night; and when they were turning round to sleep they used 
to say, "God bless the star!" 

But while she was still very young, oh! very very 30 
young, the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that she 
could not longer stand at the window at night; and then the 
child looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the star, 
turned round and said to the patient pale face on the bed, 
" I see the star ! " and then a smile would come upon the face , 36 
and a little, weak voice used to say, "God bless my brother 
and the star!" 

6* 
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And so the time came, all too soon! when the child 

looked out alone, and when there was no face on tlie bed; 

and wlien there was a little grave among the graves, not there 

before ; and when the star made long rays down towards him , 

6 as he saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed to make 
such a shining way from earth to Heaven, that when the child 
went to his solitary bed, he dreamed about the star; and 
dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a train of people 

10 taken up that sparkling road by angels. And the star, open- 
ing, showed him a great world of light, where many more 
such angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their beaming 
eyes upon the people who were carried up into the star; and 

15 some came out from the long rows in which they stood, and 

feil upon the people's necks, and kissed them tenderly, and 

went away with them down avenues of light, and were so 

happy in their Company , that lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go with them, 

20 and among them one he knew. The patient face that once 
had lain upon the bed was glorified and radiant, but his heart 
found out his sister among all the host. His sister's angel 
lingered near the entrance of the star, and said to the leader 
among those who had brought the people thither, "Is my brother 

25 come?" And he said, "No." She was turning hopefully away, 
when the child stretched out his arms, and cried, "0 sister, I am 
here ! Take me ! " and then she turned her beaming eyes upon him , 
and it was night; and the star was shining into the room, making 
long rays down towards him as he saw it through his tears. 

30 From that hour forth, the child looked out upon the star 

as on the Home he was to go to when his time should come ; 
and he thought that he did not belong to the earth alone, 
but to the star too, because of his sister's angel gone before. 
There was a baby born to be a brother to the child; and 

35 while he was so little that he never yet had spoken word, 
he stretched his tiny form out on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, and of the 
Company of angels, and the train of people, and the rows of 
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angels, with their beaming eyes all turned upon those people's 
faces. Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is my brother 
come?" And he said, "Not that one, but another." As the 
child beheld his brother's angel in her arms, he cried, "0 
sister, I am here! Take me!" And she turned and smiled 6 
upon him, and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his books, 
when an old servant came to him, and said, "Thy mother is 
no more. I bring her blessing on her darling son!" Again 
at night he saw the star, and all that former Company. Said 10 
his sister's angel to the leader, "Is my brother come?" And 
he said, "Thy mother!" A mighty cry of joy went forth 
through all the star, because the mother was re-united to her 
two children. And he stretched out his arms and cried, "0 
mother, sister, and brother, I am here! Take me!" And they 16 
answered him, "Not yet," and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning grey, and 
he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy with grief, 
and with his face bedewed with tears, when the star opened 
once again. Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is my 20 
brother come ? " And he said , " Nay , but his maiden daughter." 
And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, 
newly lost to him, a celestial creature among those three, 
and he said, "My daughter's head is on my sister's bosom, 
and her arm is round my mother's neck, and at her feet there 26 
is the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting from 
her, God be praised!" And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and feeble, 
and his back was bent. And one night, as he lay upon his 30 
bed, his children standing round, he cried, as he had cried 
so long ago, "I see the star!" They whispered one another, 
"He is dying." And he said, "I am. My age is falling from 
me like a garment, and I move towards the star as a child. 
And, 0, my Pather, now I thank thee that it has so offcen 36 
opened, to receive those dear ones who await me!" And the 
star was shining; arid it shines upon his grave. 

Charles Dickens. 
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125. THE OPEN WINDOW. 
The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the gravelled pathway 
5 The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery Windows 

Wide open to the air, 
But the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

10 The large Newfoundland house-dog 

Was standing by the door; 
He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens, 
15 They played not in the hall; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiär tone; 
20 But the voices of the children 

Will be heard in dreams alone! 

And the boy that walked beside me, 

He could not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 
25 I pressed his warm, soft hand! 

LONGFELLOW. 

126. THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
They grew in beauty side by side, 
They fill'd one home with glee; — 
30 Their graves are sever'd far and wide, 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 
The same fond mother bent at night 

J er each fair sleeping brow: 
She had each folded flower in sight — 
35 Where are those dreamers now? 
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One, 'midst the forest of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid — 
The Indian knows his place of rest ; 

Far in the cedar-shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one — 5 

He lies where pearls lie deep; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

(Ter his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are drest 

Above the noble slain: 10 

He wrapt his colours round his breast 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by soft winds fann'd; 
She faded 'midst Italian flowers — 16 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who play'd 

Beneath the same green tree; 
Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 

Around one parent knee! 20 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

And cheer'd with song the hearth!— 
Alas, for love! if thou wert all, 

And naught beyond, Earth! 

F. Hemans. 25 

127. 
When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen; 30 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away; 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 

And every dog his day. 
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When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
,5 Creep home, and take your place there, 

The spent and maimed among: 
God grant you find one face there, 
You loved when all was young. 

Charles Kingsley. 

10 128. THE DREAM OF HOME. 

Who has not feit how sadly sweet 

The dream of hörne, the dream of home, 
Steals o'er the heart , too soon to fleet , 

When far o'er sea or land we roam? 
16 Sunlight more soft inay o'er us fall, 

To greener shore's our bark may come; 
But far more bright, more dear than all, 

That dream of home, that dream of home. 

Ask of the sailor youth, when far 
20 His light bark bounds o'er ocean's foam, 

What charms him most when evening's star 
Smiles o'er the wave? — to dream of home. 
Fond thoughts of absent friends and loves 
At that sweet hour around him come; 
25 His heart's best joy where'er he roves, 

That dream of home, that dream of home. 

T. Moore. 
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THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 



God save our gr acutus King; 
God save our noble King: 

God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy, and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the King! 

O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make thent fall! 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 
On him our hopes we fix: 

God save us all! 



Thy choicest gifts in störe, 
On him be pleased to pour, 

Long may he reign! 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause, 
With heart and voice to sing, 

God save the King! 

O grant him long to see 
Friendship and amity 

Always increase! 
May he his scepter sway, 
All loyal souls obey, 
Join heart and voice: Huzza! 

God save the King! 
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129. THE HOMES OP ENGLAND. 
The stately homes of England! 

How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land! 5 

The deer across their greensward bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam; 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England! 10 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song ? 

Or childhood's tale is told, 15 

Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England! 

How soffcly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 20 

That breathes from Sabbath hours! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-belTs chime 

Ploats through their woods at morn; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 26 

The cottage homes of England! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks 7 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
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Through glowing orchards fortli they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

5 The free, fair homes of England! 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 

To guard each hallow'd wall! 
And green for ever be the groves, 
10 And bright the flowery sod, 

Where first the child's glad spirit loves 
Its country and its Grod! 

F. Hemans. 

130. 
15 My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 

My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer, 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
20 The birth-place of valour, the country of worth; 

Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hüls of the Highlands for ever I love. 

Farewell to the mountains high cover'd with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green Valleys below; 
25 Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods, 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
50 My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

R. Bürns. 

131. ENGLAND. 
What country do we live in? England, the southern 
part of the Island of Grreat Britain. Suppose you were a bird 
35 borne up by two strong wings at such a height that you 
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could look down upon the whole country at a glance, you 
would see Great Britain , lying in the blue waters of the 
ocean, exactiy as you see it represented in the map. You 
would see Scotland stretching northwards; you would see the 
Cheviot Hills rising between it and England. You would see 5 
the waves of the German Ocean washing the east coast of 
England. You would see the English Channel running up 
between England and France , and washing the south coast 
of England. You would see St. George's Channel and the 
Irish Sea separating us from Ireland, and washing the west 10 
coast of England. 

You would see, too, that on the eastern and southern 
shores the coast line is pretty straight or shaped into large 
smooth curves, while on the west, it is indented with deep 
bays and the wide mouths of rivers. 15 

What sort of country is England? It is very great 
and powerful, very rieh and prosperous. More than thirty-two 
million people inhabit it. London, its capital city, is the 
largest and liehest city in the world. Its population is nearly 
six millions. Many other English cities and towns are very 20 
large and prosperous. They are connected with London, and 
with each other, by a number of railways. Each railway has 
many branches in all directions, so that the whole country is 
covered with a network of iron lines. 

Is the surface of the country much varied in England? 26 
Yes, we have mountains and Valleys, hüls and table lands, 
moors and heaths, pastures and arable land. The north and 
west of England are hilly and in parts almost mountainous; 
the south and east are mostly level. The whole country is 
well watered. It has a great number of rivers and streams, 30 
and most of them have a slow current, so that boats und 
barges are constantly to be seen upon them. The soil varies 
in different parts of the island, but in general it is fertile, 
and well eultivated. 

What kind of climate does England possess? A milder 35 
one than that of the countries near us. English people are 
apt to complain of it , as being damp and rainy : and foreign- 
$rs laugh at it, and say that an English summer is made up 
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of three fine days and a thunderstorm. No doubt the Gulf 
Stream , which brings a supply of bot water from tbe Torrid 
Zone to our shores, and makes our climate mild, causes it to 
be damp too. But there is some advantage even in this. 

5 Our fields and meadows are tbus kept green and fresb all 
tbe summer, while tbose of France and Germany are parcbed 
and dried up. And tbougb the Frenchman cbose to say tbat 
baked apples were the only ripe fruit in England, we do 
generally have sunshine enough to bring our crops to per- 

10 fection. And no doubt our climate is very healthy. People 
live longer in England than in most countries of Europe. 



132. THE PRODUCTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
The soil of our country is on the whole good and well 

cultivated, so it produces excellent crops. Above half the 
15 surface of England is pasture land, and is covered with herds 

of cattle and flocks of sheep. More of this pasture land ia 

to be found in the western than in the eastern counties, for 

the climate towards the west suits it better. There is more 

rain there and more moisture in the air, and this keeps a 
20 constant supply of grass in the meadows. The dairies in 

Dorsetshire and Devonshire are very good, and a great deal 

of butter is sent from them to London. 

Wheat is grown all over England, but it is most cultivated 

in the midland, eastern, and southern counties. In the north 
25 of England, and wherever the soil is poor and the climate 

cold, oats and barley are grown. 

The horses and cattle of England are the finest in the 

world. Foreigners often buy them and take them abroad. 

Our sheep are also excellent, both for the mutton they supply 
80 and the quality of their wool. On the (Jowns and open com- 

mons of our land large flocks of sheep are kept. 

The hops which give the fine bitter flavour to beer are 

grown in Kent and Surrey. Apple orchards for cider-making 

abound in Herefordshire , Somerset and Devonshire. It is a 
35 pretty sight to see these orchards in the spring, when the 

trees are covered with pink blossoms, and also in the autumn, 
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when they are laden with apples red and yellow. The orchards 
of pear trees near Worcester are also very beautiful. When 
they are in blossom, the trees seem covered with a sheet of 
snow. Perry is made from the pears. 

The riches of England are not all on the surface. Oh 5 
no I great part of her wealth is hidden Underground , and can 
only be got at by digging deep. These hidden treasures are 
coal and iron, lead, copper, and tin. They are not spread 
equally through the land. They are for the most part con- 
fined to the north and west. Indeed if we draw a line from 10 
Whitby in Yorkshire straight down to Lyme ßegis in 
Dorsetshire, we shall find that almost all the minerals, and 
the mines by which we get at them, are to the north and 
west of that line. 

First come coals. Coal mines are so valuable that in 15 
the north people speak of coals as black diamonds. There 
are in England fourteen coal fields of various sizes. In these 
men dig for coal, and bring it up sometimes from a great 
depth. The mines near Whitehaven in Cumberland run under 
the sea. The coal fields of England supply all the fires in 20 
the country as well as the blast furnaces, steamships, steam- 
engines, and factories, of which we have so many. We also 
send a great deal of coal abroad. 

In many parts of the country such as the Cleveland and 
Furness districts there is plenty of iron ore. 26 

There are lead mines in the north of England, also in 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Copper and tin are chiefly found in Cornwall. There 
are slate quarries in Wales and in Cumberland, and good 
building stone is to be found in many parts of the country. 30 
Where it falls there is plenty of clay fit for making bricks. 

There are not many gold mines in England, nor do we 
find any silver worth speaking of ; but other metals are so 
abundant, that on the whole we may reckon our country very 
rieh in minerals. 35 
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133. THE MANUFACTÜEES OF ENGLAOT). 
Mant useful things are, as you have read, to be found 
in England. Her productions are excelleni But many of 
these productions, as well as those which we get from other 

5 lands, have to be worked up, or manufactured, before they 
will supply our wants. Englishmen are clever and hard- 
working, so they are very ready in thus working up the 
products of their land. The manufactures of England are the 
most important in the world. They are mostly carried on 

10 near the coal fields in the northern and central counties, where 

there is plenty of fuel at hand to supply the steam engines. 

Our cotton factories have been set up near the Lanca- 

shire and Cheshire coal fields. Many million pounds weight 

of cotton are brought every year from America and other 

15 countries, to Manchester and other large towns in Lancashire. 
There it is turned into calico, print, muslin, and other mate- 
rials for clothing. 

The woollen manufacture is mostly carried on in York- 

' shire and in the west of England. The sheep in our own 

20 green fields are shorn every year, and their fleeces find their 
way to the mills, where they are spun into yarn and then 
woven into flannel, serge, broad cloth, and other woollen 
goods. But our own flocks do not supply us with all the 
wool we want. Many million pounds of it are broüght every 

26 year from abroad. This is manufactured into cloth and other 
goods. Torkshire is the principal seat . of the manufacture, 
but it is carried on in a good many other places as well. 
Large quantities of silk are also brought into the country 
and manufactured into various fabrics. 

30 Most of the linen we use comes ready woven from Ire- 

land. We do not grow flax in England, but we fetch some 
from the countries round the Baltic Sea, and weave it into 
linen in Leeds and other Yorkshire towns. 

Machinery is one of the most important branches of 

35 manufacture, as a very great many machines are made at 
Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, and other places. 

Shipbuilding is also of very great importance. It is very 
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largely carried on on the Clyde in Scotland, and at Belfast in 
the North of Ireland, and also on the Tyne, and at Sunder- 
land, Barrow, and some other places. 

Iron ore is to be found in many parts of the country, 
east as well as west. In old times it used to be smelted 5 
with charcoal, or prepared wood, and then iron works wer$ 
carried on in the most woody counties of England, such as 
Kent and Sussex. But now coke and coal are used for the 
purpose , and huge blast furnaces for the smelting of iron ore 
are set up on or near the coal fields. 10 

These blast furnaces are like large hollow towers with 
a place for a fire at the bottom. The upper part is filled 
with ore mixed with coke and lime; below an enormous fire 
is kept up and fed with blasts of hot air. The heat is intense. 
It melts the iron in the ore, and every morning and evening, 15 
when a door is opened, a stream of liquid metal flows out. 
As this cools it hardens and is called pig iron. 

Pig iron is melted again and turned into cast iron. Some 
is rolled while it is hot and turned into sheet iron. Some 
is turned into steel by various processes. Iron is made into 20 
hardware, and every sort of useful thing, at Birmingham, Shef- 
field , and other towns. They say that you can get at Birmingham 
any thing made of iron from a steam engine to a steel pen. 

One of the most useful things in our houses is crockery 
or earthenware. How many things are made of it ! Jugs and 25 
basins, cups and saucers, plates, dishes, and mugs. In old times 
people had to use wooden dishes and bowls , or , if they were 
better off and could afford it, pewter ones. But neither wood 
nor pewter is so pleasant to eat and drink from as earthenware. 

Where is earthenware made? Chiefly at the Potteries 30 
on the North Staffordshire coal field. It is made of flint stones , 
burnt and ground to powder, and mixed with clay. The 
coarser kinds of earthenware are made of clay only without 
any mixture of flint. A fine sort of earthenware called porce- 
lain, or china, is made at Worcester. 35 

Grlass for our Windows, as well as for looking-glasses , 
tumblers, vases, and many other useful and pretty things, is 
made in the north of England and also in Bristol. 

Viötor u. Dörr, engl. Lesebuch. Unterstufe. 7. Aufl. 7 
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Boots and shoes are made in every town and village in 
England. They are also made wholesale in Northampton and 
Staffordshire. 

Lace, which is used so largely in the dress of ladies, is 
5 made in the midland counties, and also at Tiverton and other 
places in Devonshire. 

An immense quantity of soap and candles is used in 
England. The greater part of these are made in London, but 
not all; a good deal of soap comes from Plymouth. 
10 Straw-plaiting for hats and bonnets is done in Hertford- 

shire and Bedfordshire. Many thousand women are employed 
in this work. 

, Many of our clocks and watches are brought from 
abroad. The rest are principally made in London and in 
Coventry. 

15 

134. THE COMMERCE OF ENGLAND. 

Do you know what commerce is? It is the exchange 
of goods. Hardly any country supplies its inhabitants with 
every thing they need. England certainly does not. We 

20 want a great deal from other countries. Very well ; then we 
must send our ships for their productions, and we must give 
in return either our own productions, or goods we have 
manufactured. This exchange is called commerce. The 
commerce of England is greater than that of any other 

25 country in the world. Our commercial towns are very pros- 
perous. The largest of them are London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Hüll. 

Into these ports hundreds of ships are constantly bringing 
from all parts of the world good things, which our own 

30 country does not produce. They bring us tea from China, 
coffee, sugar, and rice from the West and East Indies. They 
bring us loads of cotton from America. Some are laden with 
silk , wine , oranges , and dried fruits from the south of Europe , 
some with gold from Australia and California, some with 

35 silver from Mexico. If these things were not brought from 
abroad, we should have to go without them. 
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But of things which our native country does produce, 
she does not produce near so much as her children want. 
There are fine flocks of sheep in England, and their wool is 
very good. Still we require a great deal more, and we are 
glad to get it from Spain, and Grermany, the Cape Colony, 5 
and Australia. Our rieh corn fields do not supply us with 
bread enough; we get more wheat from North America and 
Central Europe. We reeeive timber from the North of Europe 
and America, sheep and cattle from Denmark and Holland. 
The dairies in Grermany and Holland send us a great deal of 10 
butter and cheese, and numbers of eggs are brought over 
from France. All these goods which we reeeive in England 
from foreign countries we call Imports. 

And what do we send to foreign countries in return for 
all the good things which we reeeive from them? Our own 15 
produetions and manufactures. 

Almost the only produetion which we send out of the 
country in a native state is coal. But we do send away 
large quantities of the goods we have made out of our own 
produetions, and those of other countries. Thus we reeeive 20 
from America raw cotton just as it is taken from the pods 
of the cotton tree; we make it into calico, print, muslin, and 
other cotton goods, and these we send to every part of the 
world. We reeeive a good deal of flax from Russia: this we 
weave into linen together -with that grown in Ireland; and 26 
then we send the linen to different parts of Europe and 
America. We reeeive raw hides from India and South 
America : we send out saddles and boots and shoes to all our 
colonies. English earthenware goes to America and Australia, 
English cutlery, hardware and other goods made of iron to 30 
every part of the world. 

Things which we thus send to foreign countries we call 
our exports. 

The prineipal exports of British and Irish produets 
are cotton goods, iron, and woollen goods; the prineipal 35 
imports, grain (including rice and potatoes), raw cotton, 
manufactures, wool, and meat (including live cattle). 
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135. A HEßO. 



In a certain Cornish mine, two men, deep down in the 
shaft, were engaged in putting in a shot for blasting. They 
had completed their purpose, and were about to give the 
5 signal for being hoisted up. One at a time was all the 
assistant at the top could manage , and the second was to 
kindle the fuse, and then mount with all speed. 

Nbw it chanced, while they were still below, that one 
of them thought the fuse too long. He accordingly tried to 
10 cut it shorter. Taking a couple of stones , a flat and a sharp , 
he succeeded in cutting it the required length; but, dreadful 
to relate, he kindled it at the same time, while both were 
still below! Both shouted vehemently to the man at the 
windlass; both sprang into the bücket. The man could not 
15 move it with both in it. 

Here was a moment for poor Miner Jack and Miner 
Will! Instant, horrible death hangs over them. Will gene- 
rously resigns himself. "Go aloffc, Jack; sit down; away! in 
one minute I shall be in heaven!" 
20 Jack bounds alofk , the explosion instantly follows ; bruising 

his face as he looks over, but he is safe above ground. 

And what of poor Will? Descending eagerly, they find 
him , as if by miracle , buried under rocks which had arched 
themselves over him. He is little injured. He too is brought 
25 up safe. Well done, brave Will! 

Carlyle. 



136. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 
30 The smith, a mighty man is he ; 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 
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His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan, 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 5 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn tili night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 10 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children Coming home from school 

Look in at the open door: 
They love to see the flaming forge, 15 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 20 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir , 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 25 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 30 

Toiling , — rejoicing , — sorrowing , 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 35 

Has earned a night's repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought! 

LONGFELLOW. 



137. IN ENGLISH COUNTRY. 

I wish my young companions to see for themselves what 

10 real rural life and rural scenery is in England, and so I shall 
take them with me to a place which is as truly "out in the 
country" as any spot we are likely to visit on this island. 
It is not a wild moorland nor a thinly populated moun- 
tainous district, but a place where we can see the ordinary 

15 country life as we read about it in English books and stories. 

We begin our journey by going to Paddington Station, 

London, where we take tickets for Prince's ßisborough, on 

the Great Western ßailway. In about two hours we reach 

Prince's ßisborough, a small town in Buckinghamshire. This 

20 county is generally called Bucks for short. 

Our destination, however, is Monk's ßisborough, which 
is a little village, two or three miles farther in the country. 
At the Station we take " flies, " not blue-bottle ones, but one- 
horse carriages, each holding four persons; and our luggage 

25 is carried in a van. We drive away over a smooth hard road, 
and although it is raining steadily, and we are obliged to 
keep the carriage Windows shut, we see that we are passing 
through a very pretty country, which will be a great deal 
prettier when the sun shines. At Monk's ßisborough we do 

30 not stop, but go still farther on to a very pleasant country 
house where we have arranged to stay for a week or so. 

There we shall find what English people are at home, 
and I am sure we shall like them very much. The lady of 
the house greets us very cordially, and immediately wishes to 

35 know if we will have some tea, which is presently served to 
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HIGH STREET, MONfc'S RISBOROUGH. 



us, accompanied by thin slices of bread and butter. The 
English are very fond of tea, and at whatever hour of the 
afternoon we visit them, we are very sure of getting some. 
Here we shall be pleasantly lodged, and every day we shall 
have four good meals; breakfast about nine o'clock, — not tbe 5 
simple meal of bread and conee to which we were accustomed 
on tbe Continent, but plenty of ham or bacon, eggs, mar- 
malade, water-cress or some such fresh green, tea and coffee, 
toast, and bread and butter. At two o'clock we have a good 
country dinner; and if any of us are fond of gooseberry or 10 
apple tarts, we shall probably think that we never tasted 
any better than those we have here. At five o'clock the tea- 
bell rings, when we sit around a table well supplied with 
bread and butter, several kinds of cake, and preserves; while 
the lady of the house sits behind a teapot and a hot-water 16 
pot, each covered with a great embroidered "cosey/' like a 
giant^ night-cap, and these are kept on when the tea is not 
actually pouring out, so that it has no chance to get cool. 
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138. KATIE'S FIRST LETTER. 

Oxford Street, London, 

Thursday, May Ist. 
My dear George, 
5 We did not get here until quite late on Monday. We 

had a long ride on the railway, and I liked it very much. 

Oh! London is such a great place. Our house is in 
Oxford Street, which is füll of fine shops. There are crowds 
of people Walking on both sides of the way, and the road is 
10 füll of horses and carts and cabs, and such like tbings. 

I bave been in Hyde Park, and it is very nice. We had 
a run on the grass, and we fed the ducks on the water with 
crumbs of bread. Then we sat under the trees and saw the 
ladies ride by on their horses. 
15 On Tuesday we went to London Bridge. I never saw so 

many ships before. They were quite thick together as far as 
my eyes could see. 

We went in a steamer up the river. We went under 

many bridges, and the people on them looked down at us as 

20 we went through the arches. Some of the bridges were for 

railways, .and I saw the trains go puffing right across the 

Thames, ever so high up. 

We are going to see many more sights. I will teil you 
all about them soon. I do so wish you were here, dear 
25 George, you would like it so; but it will be your turn to 
come next time. 

I am your loving Sister, 
Master George Davis. Katie. 



139. KATIE'S SECOND LETTER. 
30 Oxford Street, London, 

Monday, May 12 th. 
My dear Sister, 

I was very glad to have your letter, and hear all the 
news from home. I soon shall see you all again, for we 
35 return next week. 
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One day last week Aunt took me to the Lowther Arcade, 
in a great street they call the Strand. It is füll of toys and 
other nice things. You walk down a long passage, and on 
both sides are toys. They are down to the ground and right 
up to the top of the stalls where they seil them. 5 

I have been to the Tower of London. It is such a stränge 
old place! The stones of which it is built are quite black 
with age. There is a large ditch round it, but it is dry now. 

Inside there are men in armour, and guns, and swords, 
and cannon. Most of them are very old, and some are rusty. 10 
What I liked best was the show of crowns and jewels in a 
glass case. Oh, they were so splendid! 

When we came away we went to St. Paul's. It is a great 
church with a very large round dorne, and on the top a gilt 
cross which shines like pure gold in the sun. It is the 15 
biggest church I was ever in. The people in it seemed nothing, 
it is so wide and high. 

Give my love to all at home, and believe me, ever yours, 

Miss Ellen Davis. Katie. 



140. ON THE OMNIBUS. 20 

" Do you know most of the streets we are going through, 
Bäid?" 

"Yes, Maggie, I think so." 

"I know what this is — Waterloo Bridge." 

"Yes, you are right. I have heard papa say that the 25 
view from here was the finest in any city in Europe." 

"What is that very big building there with the high 
tower?" 

"That's the Houses of Parliament, and those large new 
buildings are hoteis and clubs, I think." 30 

"And this big one with the dirty front just to the right ' 
here?" 

"That is Somerset House; a little way further on is the 
Temple where papa goes, and then last of all you see the 
Dome of St. Paul's Cathedral." 35 

"I should like to go there some day." 
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"Fve no doubt you will; I've been twice." 

" What is this street?" 

"This is the Strand. " 

"What a lot of omnibuses and cabs there are here, and 
5 so many people wallring too!" 

"Yes, the Strand is very crowded." 

"Is that a Railway Station?" 

" Yes, Charing Cross Station, and this is Trafalgar Square." 

"Look at the stone-lions, Ethel!" 
10 "Are the real lions as big as that?" 

"Not quite, I think. That is Nelson 's column, and that 
is Nelson's statue on the top of it." 

"Isn't it silly to put it up so high where no one can 
see it? How do they know if it is like him?" 
16 "It does seem an odd idea. That's the National Gallery 

over there." 

"What's that for, Ethel?" 

"Oh, that is füll of pictures, some of them are very 
pretty." 
20 "I would rather look at lions, real lions I mean, than 

at pictures." 

"I dare say. I wish this bus would move on. WeVe 
been stopping here a long while." 

"What is the name of this street?" 
25 "I don't know, Maggie." 

"I see it written up, Ethel, Waterloo Place. That's 

three Waterloos already, the Station, the bridge, and now 

Waterloo Place. I wonder if there are any more, because 

if there are not, three are not so very many for such a 

30 big town." 

"No, I heard papa say there are thirty King Streets in 
London and a lot of Queen Streets too." 

"Where are we now?" 

"This is Piccadilly Circus, that is Piccadilly; we go up 
35 Regent Street." 

"What nice shops there are in this street!" 

"Yes, I would like to go into one or two of them." 

"What are all those people looking in that window for?" 
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"At the photographs y I suppose; there is nearly always 

a little crowd in front of that shop." 

"See, Ethel, there is a window füll of toys. I would 

like to go in there and buy something, wouldn't you?" 

"Yes, XJncle Jack took me once and bought some con- 5 

juring tricks. They have all sorts of things there, for grown 

up people too." 

"What a lot of people there are in this street!" 

"Yes, it is Oxford Street we are crossing here." 

"Isn't that a silly looking church, Ethel?" 10 

"Yes, perhaps they thought it pretty when it was new." 

"What is that funny round house?" 

"That must be a Station on the Underground Railway. 

The railway goes beneath the street, you know." 

"Ethel, mamma is calling to us to come down." 10 

"You go first, and take care you don't fall." 

R. Shindler. 

141. LONDON. 

London ; the capital of England 7 is the largest , wealthiest , 
and most populous city in the world. It is built upon both 20 
banks of the Thames — the two sides of the city being con- 
nected by the fine bridges which span that river. The finest are 
Westminster, Waterloo, London, and Tower Bridges. Another 
means of communication between the two sides is through 
the Thames Tunnel, which was originally a footway under 25 
the bed of the river f but is now a raüway. 

Though many capitals surpass ours in the grandeur of 
their appearance, none is equal to London as a commercial 
city, nor so well supplied with every convenience for the wel- 
fare and health of its inhabitants. Englishmen visit continen- 30 
tal capitals , and gaze in admiration upon their splendid build- 
ings ; whilst foreigners flock in crowds to London and wonder 
at her size , her wealth , her trade , and her immense population ; 
and are compelled to own that she is the greatest of all cities. 

Many foreigners are numbered among London's six millions 35 
of inhabitants. Men of almost every race are to be found in 
various quarters of the great city. 
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Amongst the buildings of great interest which London 
contains , the Tower is one of the chief. It was first a Norman 
fortress, founded by William the Conqueror, and has been 
used as a palace , a prison , and a mint ; and is now an arsenal 
5 where the regalia are kept for safety. Westminster Abbey 
is historically interesting as the scene of the coronation and 
burial of many of our längs since the time of Edward I. , and 
of great national interest, as containing many monuments of 
great men, many of whom are buried there. 

10 St. Paul's Cathedral; the British Museum; the Mint, 

where our coins are made ; the Houses of Parliament , where 
our laws are made ; and the New Law Courts , in which those 
laws are enforced, are among the "sights" to be seen by all 
who visit London. St. PauFs Cathedral is the largest Protes- 

15 tant church in the world. 

Previous to the Great Fire of 1666, a large portion of 
London was built of wood. The ravages made by the fire 
extended over hundreds of acres, thus leaving the great city 
literally in ruins. But much good came out of this great 

20 evil. It cleared the city of the Great Plague, which had 
swept away so many of its inhabitants during the previous 
year, and led to the rebuilding of London in a much better 
style. In the short space of four years, London was rebuilt 
on an entirely different plan which helped greatly to promote 

25 the health and welfare of its inhabitants. 



142. THE STORY OF A MATCH BOY. 

Not long ago , in the city of Edinburgh , two gentlemen 

were standing at the door of an hotel one very cold day, when 

a little boy with a poor thin blue face, his feet bare and red 

30 with the cold, and with nothing to cover him but a bündle 

of rags, came and said, "Please, sir, buy some matches." 

"No, we don't want any," the gentleman said. "But they 

are only a penny a box," the poor little fellow pleaded. "Yes, 

but you see we don't want a box," the gentleman said again. 

35 "Then I will seil you two boxes for a penny," the boy said 
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at last; and so to get rid of him, the gentleman who teils 
the story says, "I bought a box; but then I found I had no 
change, so I said, 'I will buy a box to-morrow.' 'Oh, do 
buy them to-night, if you please/ the boy pleaded again; 'I 
will run and get you the change , for I am very hungry/ So 5 
I gave him the Shilling, and he started away. I waited for 
him ; but no boy came. 

"Then I thought I had lost my Shilling; still there was 
something in the boy's face that I trusted, and I did not like 
to think badly of him. Late in the evening I was told a little 10 
boy wanted to see me. When he was brought in, I found 
he was a smaller brother of the boy that got my Shilling, 
but if possible, thinner and more ragged. He stood for a 
moment, diving into his rags as if seeking for something, and 
then said, 'Are you the gentleman that bought the matches 15 
from Sandie?' 'Yes.' 'Well, then, here's fourpence out of 
the Shilling; Sandie cannot come; he's very ill; a cart ran over 
him and knocked him down , and he lost his cap and his 
matches and your sevenpence, and both his legs are broken, 
and the doctor says he will die ; and that's all/ And then, 20 
putting the fourpence on the table, the poor child broke out 
into great sobs. 

"So I fed the little lad, and I went with him to see 
Sandie. I found that the two little things lived alone, their 
father and mother being dead. Poor Sandie was lying on a 25 
bündle of shavings. He knew me as soon as I came in, and 
said, 'I got the change, sir, and was Coming back; and then 
the horse knocked me down, and both my legs were broken. 

'"And oh, Reuby; little Reuby! I am sure 1 am dying, 
and who will take care of you when I am gone? What will 30 
you do, Reuby ?' Then I took his hand, and said I would 
always take care of Reuby. He understood me, and had just 
strength to look up at me as if to thank me; and the light 
went out of his blue eyes." 
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143. THE OLD SAILOR'S SHIP. 

"When I was a little boy," says a banker, whose name 
is well known in all parts of the world, "I lived in a large 
city. Like most boys, I took great delight in gazing in at 
5 the Windows of the shops, as I passed along the streets. 
Day affcer day, on my way to school, I went through a narrow 
street or alley, in which lived an old sailor. His house was 
a low, dingy building, but in the window was an object which 
had a very great charm for my eyes. It was a model of a 

10 ship, made in wood. It was a tiny bit of a thing, but all 
its little masts and spars were neatly carved, and it was 
rigged with sails small enough to match the masts and yards. 
Oh, how pretty it looked to my eager eyes, and how often 
I wished, as I leaned against the window, that the dear little 

15 treasure were my own. How charming it would be to see it 

floating in a pond; how all my little playmates would enjoy it. 

"One day, half-a-dozen of us boys came bounding down 

the street, as füll of fun and frolic as most boys are when 

just let out of school. The kind old sailor sat at his door 

20 as we came up. He was a good man, and the bigger boys 
began to tease him to give them the little ship. He smiled, 
and they grew bolder and bolder. 

"'Oh, yes, give it to me/ said one. 

"'No, no; to me, to me. I spoke first/ said a second. 

25 "'I say, old sailor, give it to me/ shouted a third. 

"I was a timid little fellow, and stood apart without 
speaking a word. I know I thought the other boys were 
very rüde, to make such a demand in that shameless way, 
and yet they were the sons of persons of high standing in 

30 the city. While they were speaking the old man took the 
little ship from the window, and, holding it in his hand, 
came out. Seeing this, the boys crowded round him and were. 
more noisy than ever. 

"'Oh, go away with your noise/ said he, rather crossly 

36 pushing them aside; 'I shall give it to none of you.' Then 
Coming up to where I stood, he said to me, with a kindly 
smile on his face, 'It is yours, my lad, if you would like it, 
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and I see by your eyes you would. I give it to you because 
you had the good manners not to ask for it. Run home with 
it, little boy, and teil your mother I am glad she has taught 
you to be modest and civil to older people, which few boys 
are now-a-days.' 5 

"Many years have gone over my head since then, and 
I have had my share of success and good fortune; but I can 
look back on few moments in my life that have been more 
happy than that which made me the owner of the old sailor's 
little ship." 10 



144. PUNCH AND JÜDY. 

One fine day, when Ruth Gray and her brother George 
were at the sea-side, they were playing on the sands digging 
with their spades. 

They saw two men Coming with a larpe stand. A white 15> 
dog ran by their side. "What is that?" said Ruth. "Oh, 
I know," said George, with glee, "it will be such fun; it is 
Punch and Judy, and the men are going to play." 

The men brought the stand down to a cool, smooth place; 
and stood it upright on its legs. Then they let down a green 20 
baize cloth round it. One man got inside so that he could 
not be seen. The other man stood outside and beat a large 
drum, and played lively music with some pipes which were 
stuck in his coat near to his mouth. 

Soon a large crowd came round to see the show. Then 25 
up came Punch, and it made all the boys and girls laugh 
to see his long nose and the hump on his back. He had a 
thick round stick in his arms, with which he hit about on 
all sides, and made the wood sound. He spoke in a voice 
with a squeak, which was very funny to hear. 30 

When Judy came up, Punch spoke to her. and hit her 
on the head with his stick. But her head was only wood, 
and the blow did but make a noise, for she could not feel. 

Then a little black man came up to Punch and spoke to 
him, but Punch knocked him down, and the children burst 3» 
out laughing when he feil. A man in a long drab coat ran 
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to catch Punch to put him in prison, but Punch got out of 
his way, and the man chased him round and round. At last 
he got hold of the stick and hit Punch on his long wooden 
nose, which made him call out, "Oh, dear! oh, dear!" and 
5 rub his nose with his hands. 

After this Punch put his little legs on the front of the 
show, and the dog, who was called Toby, came up by his 
side. In fun the dog bit Punch's nose. This made him cry 
out again, "Oh, dear! oh, dear!" in his funny way. 

10 Some of the children who saw it thought it was real, 

but George told them that Punch and Judy were only wooden 
dolls dressed up in clothes, and that the man inside made 
them move. When the show was over, the man with the 
drum went round with his hat to collect halfpence, as a 

15 reward for having shown all the funny doings of Punch 
and Judy. 

Then the man who had made the dolls move and seem 
to speak, came out of the show, and the dolls were put into 
a box. One of the. men carried the show on his back, and 

20 they went away with the dog Toby by their side. 



145. A YOÜNG HERO. 
Five boys, belonging to a seaside village in the North 
of Scotland , went out fishing in a boat together. One of 
them, called Sinclair, was a capital swimmer, but not one 

26 of the rest knew how to swim a stroke. After catching a 
good many fish, they were thinking of rowing home, when 
suddenly one of them hooked a large cod. The others ran 
to the side to see it, and the sudden shiffcing of the weight 
capsized the boat. " Hold on to the boat , for your lives ! }> 

30 shouted Sinclair. The four boys managed to get hold of it, 
and hung on. 

Then Sinclair took one of them, and swam ashore with 
Mm safety; came back and took the next and the next, tili 
there was only one boy left on the boat. By this time it 

35 had drifted some distance out to sea; Sinclair's clothes were 
heavy with water, and dragging about his body; and he was 
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dreadfully tired. Nevertheless, as soon as he had safely landed 
the third boy , he plunged in again and swam out to the boat. 
He reached it with some difficulty; took the boy under his 
left arm , and Struck out with his right. Before he had gone 
far, however, his strength utterly gave way, and he and the 
other boy sank together. 



146. EULE BRITANNIA. 

When Britain first, at Heaven's command ; 

Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 10 

And guardian angels sang this strain: 
"Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 

Britons never will be slaves!" 

The nations, not so blest aa thee, 

Must in their turns to tyrants fall, 15 

Whilst thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
"Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 

Britons never will be slaves!" 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, ?o 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
"Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 

Britons never will be slaves!" 25 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tarne; 
All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
But work their woe and thy renown. 
"Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 30 

Britons never will be slaves!" 

To thee belongs the rural reign; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 

8* 
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All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine. 
"Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 

Britons never will be slaves!" 

5 The Muses ; still with freedom found , 

Shall to thy happy coast repair; 
Biest isle , with matchless beauty crowned , 
And manly hearts to guard the fair! 
"Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 
10 Britons never will be slaves!" 

Thomson« 



147. A WET SHEET AND A PLOWING SEA. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
15 And fiUs the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
20 Old England on the lee. 

"Oh for a soft and gentle wind!" 

I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high; 
25 And white waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 
30 And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners — 
The wind is piping loud; 
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The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is ; 

Our heritage the sea. 

A. CüNNINGHAM. 6 

148. YE MAEINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Ye mariners of England! 

That guard our native seas; 

Whöse flag has braved, a thousand years, lö 

The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious Standard launch again 

To match another foe! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 15 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 20 

And ocean was their grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson feil, 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 25 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o'er the mountain-waves , 30 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 35 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrifie burn; 
Till danger's troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 
5 Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
10 And the storm has ceased to blow! 

Thomas Campbell. 



149. TOM'S FIRST ADVENTURE. 
" When I was a boy ," said Tom , " nothing would please 
me but going to sea. Father said no, mother said no, sister 

15 Sally said no , and even little Jack , though he was no higher 
than my knee, said no; but it was no use, for I said yes to 
them all, and I kept on saying it, tili at last, after three 
years, seeing I wasn't likely to keep steady at anything eise, 
they gave consent. But didn't I repent when it came to the 

20 very day; when father said, very kind like, 'Come, my lad, 
it is time to be off!' and mother was sobbing quietly over 
my bündle, pretending she had some more things to put in, 
and Sally not pretending at all , but crying with all her might , 
and little Jack hanging on to my hand as if no one could 

25 ever make him leave go. I don't know how I got away, and 
it brings a lump in my throat even now only to think of it ; 
but I did set off, and I whistled all the way for ten miles to 
prevent my doing worse. Sailors must be brave, you know, 
even before they have been on board. 

30 "Well, I don't remember anything particular to teil you 

for the first two or three years; it was but a dull life, after 
all, for adventures don't happen every day at sea any more 
than on land ; but , after three years , war broke out , and then 
we had many a watchful night, and many a hard-fought day. 

35 We had been sent to a French harbour, where we were to 
bring off a small party who had landed secretly on a part 
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of the coast to the south of our appointed meeting-place , and 
were to join us a few miles from the village. The harbour 
was only a small fishing one, and there was nothing to fear 
on the land-side; but as some of the enemy's ships might 
catch sight of us , we kept a strict look-out , and did not make 5 
towards land tili dusk. I was one of the party selected to 
go ashore in the boat, and the watchword to those we came 
to meet was, 'The little sentinel.' Perhaps it is because of 
all that happened afterwards that I remember that night so 
well; but when I close my eyes I can just see the moon 10 
shining out by fits and starts from behind the clouds, and 
the waves leaping up in the light. We had gone on quietly 
for some time , when , suddenly , a dark object loomed in front 
of us, and we saw in a moment it was the hüll of a vessel. 
Our only chance was that they had not seen us, and that by 15 
laying-to for a few minutes tili we found all quiet, we might 
shift our course a bit, and yet reach land. So we lay-to, 
every face turned to our huge enemy. She lay quite still 
and dark, not a light to be seen, not a sound to be heard. 
I could hear my heart beat as I leaned forward on my oar, 20 
and turned my head over my Shoulder. It did not beat with 
fear, however, but with excitement. 'Muffle oars!' was whis- 
pered down the boat's length. 'Now, boys!' and we glided 
straight off to the right , catching the füll length of the vessel 
with her ugly rows of cannon as we did so. Still, no one 25 
hailed us, and no lights were seen, when, suddenly, a voice 
was heard on one side of us. 'Boat ahoy!' — 'Boat ahoy!' 
came from the other side at the same moment. We were 
fairly caught — an enemy's boat on each side. The French 
had been too cunning for us; their boats had been out on 30 
the watch, and we had fallen in with them as neatly as they 
could wish. 'Gentlemen, you are our prisoners/ said the 
kind, polite Frenchman. I believe if he had shot us through 
the head, he would have said, 'I beg your pardon.' How 
I longed to fight them all , one at a time ! but it was useless 35 
to resist, they were more than double our number, for we 
had left space for the land-birds in our boat. We were now 
compelled to divide our party, some being sent into each of 
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the Frenchmen's boats , while the lieutenant , I , and two others 
remained in our own. The French boats made for the vessel ; 
we were politely told to continue on our way. It was pretty 
clear what they wanted. They meant to take the land-party 
5 prisoners also. We made for the point; they knew it as well 
as ourselves. 'We shall meet your friends on shore, gentle- 
men/ said the French officer, with his strong accent; 'we 
shall invite them to our boat; but as we do not speak Eng- 
lish very well, we shall take our friend here; he has the air 

10 of a simple lad; he shall give the word, and invite them on 
board.'" 

"I was the simple lad; and a very pleasant thing I found 
it to land with six Frenchmen at my heels, and invite a party 
of English to be taken prisoners. As I passed our lieutenant , 

15 he gave me a look. I thought it said, 'Youll die first, 
Tom. ; 'Ay, ay, sir/ I said, and sprang on shore. A pecu- 
liar whistle was to be our first signal, and I resolved to 
Substitute another for it. Think of my vexation, when the 
Frenchman beside me gave the signal as well as if his mouth 

20 had been a British one, and it was immediately answered from 
a small wood to our right, that ran along the road down to 
the water's edge. The French marched towards it, with me 
in the midst of them. 

"'Halt!' cried a voice from the trees; 'the password.' 

25 u c Speak , speak / whispered one of my captors , l and we 

will reward you well/ 

"Now it Struck me pretty ^clearly that if they had known 
the password, they would have risked their accent, and shouted 
it themselves, for the Frenchmen spoke English uncommonly 

30 well, so I made up my mind they dicürt know it. Any way, 
it was my duty to risk it. 'Cunning foxes!' I shouted. 
I saw in a moment the Frenchmen did not know what the 
word was , for they waited in the hope of seeing their victims 
appear. But I caught a low crackling sound in the bushes, 

35 and knew that they were warned, and were making off. 'Let 
us go near, sir/ I said to the captain; 'they will not fire on 
us now.' I knew the party was too small for resistance, 
and feit sure of their escape — a hope dawned on me , too , that 
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I might get off myself in the wood; but the Frenchman 
mistrusted me; and though he sent two men into the wood, 
who came back as wise as they went, he took care not to 
let me stir an inch. When the men returned to us , he muttered 
something in Prench , and said in a low tone to me, ^ If you 5 
have deceived us, I will throw you into the sea like a dog, 
sir — like a dog!' I thought it best to be silent; but every 
time that any of them looked at me , their eyes glared , as if 
they could eat me. I tried to look as like a simple innocent 
lad as I could, but I was wondering all the time how my 10 
Frenchman would try and find me out. 'Perhaps he will ask 
one of the others/ said I to myself; 'and then overboard I 
go.' So as soon as I was within hearing of the boat, I said, 
'Now, sir, let me ask the lieutenant what the word was; 
then you will know the truth.' 15 

"'Well, speak/ he said. 

"'Mr. Lieutenant V I shouted. 

"'Ay, ay/ he said. 

"'Is not 'Cunning foxes' the password?' 

" ' Ay , ay / was the response ; and I knew a quiet chuckle 20 
followed the words. Poor lad, it was the last joke he ever 
laughed over ! Another muttered French word from my French 
captain , and he seized me by the collar , as if he would choke 
me ; but I looked up so simply into his face , and said , ' There , 
sir/ as if I were so well satisfied, that he clearly did not 25 
know whether I was a fool or a knave. We went into the 
boat; and as we neared the French ship, were joined by the 
two other boats, loaded with French sailors armed to the 
teeth. We made rapidly for our vessel. The intention of the 
French was clear : they meant to board the vessel under 30 
pretence of being our own party come back. To make the 
plan quite sure, the Frenchman sat down and tried to bribe 
our lieutenant to betray his ship. I heard him talking of 
the French emperor — how he rewarded his officers — what 
fortunes and grand titles he gave them. He said, 'You shall 36 
never serve against the English. You shall be sent to foreign 
countries; but you shall be a general within two years, and 
you shall receive' — 
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" ' Speak French , sir / said the young man , and they talked 
long in low voices; and the young lieutenant seemed, by his 
manner, to give way to his arguments, and to be going over 
to his side. I was growing hot and angry, when I feit the 
5 young man's hand steal softly into my pocket — mine followed 
it ; and he gave me what I feit to be a ring wrapped in paper. 
I bent my head down low, to show I knew what he meant, 
and would obey him; and then the tears came into my eyes, 
for I knew the brave boy had resolved to die rather than 

10 betray his comrades. We neared the ship; my heart died 
within me — not for myself , but for the brave fellows who were 
to fall victims to their stealthy foes. I had opened my mouth 
to shout, and try to warn them, when my young officer rose, 
leaning hard on my Shoulder as he did so , with a kindly firm 

15 pressure. I looked up at him, and his face had the same 
expression as when I passed him to jump on shore. He took 
a speaking-trumpet from the Frenchman's hand, and put it to 
his mouth. At the same time, the French captain rose, and 
placed a pistol so near the young man's forehead, thät the 

20 cold steel touched him; but he never flinched. I made a 
sudden spring. 

"'Silence, or I shoot him!' hissed the Frenchman. 
"I shrank back, and laid my head on my knees. 
"'Boat ahoy! ; shouted the lieutenant, and his voice did 

25 not shake. The hau was answered from the ship. The moon 
hid behind clouds, the last chance of our captain catching a 
glimpse of the Frenchmen was gone. 'All well, sir?' said 
the captain, Coming to the side of the ship. 'All wrong, 
sir — the French !' shouted the young lieutenant; and as the 

30 words passed his lips, the pistol was fired, and he feil over- 
board. The Frenchman's eyes followed him , and they were 
füll of tears. 'Brave boy! ? I heard him say, as I sprang 
overboard. No one noticed me, all were intent on reaching 
the ship. I saw the lieutenant rise a few yards from me; a 

35 few quick strokes, and I had seized him before he sank again. 
The moon came out , and shone on his face , and for a minute 
I held him ; but 1 saw he was quite dead — so young , so brave , 
quite dead — with a smile on his firm-set lips — the smile of 
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a true brave heart. I let him go, that I might do as he had 
bidden me, and the waves closed over him, and I feit as if 
I had lost a brother. I swam for the ship, swung myself 
up by a chain to the port-hole, and was soon in the thick 
of a fight. How I fought that night , as if I were possessed ! 5 
They called me brave affcerwards; it was not courage, but 
wild grief and fierce revenge I feit; and when it was over, 
and the French driven off — for we drove them off, and fought 
their ship next day, and got back our men safe and sound — 
I sat down and cried as if my heart would break. Our fellows 10 
could not make it out at first, tili I told them the whole 
thing, and then many raised their hands to their caps, and 
not a few rubbed their sleeves across their eyes. 

"The first thing I did when I went ashore, before I went 
to see father, and mother, and Sally, and little Jack, was to 15 
carry the ring to the address on the paper it was wrapped 
in, and I found an old lady with soft gray hair. She had 
heard her son was dead, but she knew no particulars about 
it tili I tpld her; and she cried, and his sisters cried; but 
yet it seemed to comfort her, for she said again and again, 20 
'And he died with a smile on his face — my only son, my 
brave, true boy! ; 

"There, my lads, that is the end of my first adventure." 

150. CASABIANCA. 1 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 25 

Whence all but he had fled; 
The fläme that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm — , 30 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 



1 Young Casabianca , a boy about thirteen years old , son to the 
Admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the Battle of the Nile) 
after the ship had taken fire , and all the guns had been abandoned ; 
and perished in the explosion of the vessel , when the flames had reached 
the powder. 
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The flames rolTd on — he would not go 

Without his father's word; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

5 He calTd aloud: — "Say, father! say 

If yet my task is done!" 
He knew not that the chieffcain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

"Speak, father \" once again he cried, 
10 "If I may yet be gone!" 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames roll'd on. 

Upon his brow he feit their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 
15 And look'd from that lone post of death 

In still yet brave despair; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

"My father! must I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
20 The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And stream'd above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 

25 There came a burst of thunder-söund — 

The boy — oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strew'd the sea! — 

With mast, and heim, and pennon fair, 
30 That well had borne their part; 

But the noblest thing which perish'd there 
Was that young faithful heart! 

F. Hemans. 
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151. PAITHFUL THROUGH FIRE. 

James Maxwell was pilot on board of a steam-ship called 
the Clydesdale, which plied between Glasgow and the west 
coast of Ireland. One evening, as she was steaming west 
across the Irish Channel, Maxwell thought he perceived, at 5 
short interyals, what seemed like a smell of fire; and he at 
once began to examine different parts of the vessel to discoyer 
its source. He spoke with the captain of the ship about it; 
and he agreed with Maxwell as to the suspicious nature of 
the smell — but neither could form the least conjecture as to 10 
its cause. One of the passengers also observed the odour, 
which alternately rose and passed away; and there could now 
be no doubt as to its reality. About eleven o'clock at night, 
this gentleman retired to his cabin, in the belief that there 
was no immediate danger. Meanwhile the master did not 15 
cease for one instant to pry here and there — to search from 
place to place — and to make every possible inquiry. Maxwell 
all this time kept his post at the heim. The air became more 
and more impregnated with the odour of burning timber. At 
length the captain sprang upon deck: "Maxwell, the flames 20 
have burst oüt at the paddle-box! What are we to do?" 
James calmly inquired, "Then shall 1 put about?" But the 
captain thought it was safest to go on. Maxwell held on to 
the rudder-wheel ; but, with uplifted eyes, he prayed silently 
and fervently to heaven, "0 God, help me to do my duty! 25 
Father in heaven ! look to my wife , my mother , and my child ! " 

Behind them was the Galloway coast, with its masses of 
perpendicular rock; and the captain dared not try to make it. 
But the pilot saw no hope in the open sea — it seemed to him 
only a question of a little more or less time ; and he thought 30 
that, iron-bound and rocky as the coast was, in that direction 
lay the only chance for safety for the passengers and crew. 
He therefore put the boat about; and, with quiet face and 
set teeth, he stood with his eyes fixed upon the point for 
which he was trying to steer. The exertions of the whole of 35 
the crew, aided by the stronger men among the passengers, 
could not keep the fire under; and it now raged with un- 
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governable fury. The engine was going at füll speed; the 
vessel was öne of the swiffcest on the Clyde; and she flew 
through the water with speed incredible to ordinary experience. 
All the passengers had gathered together into one compact 
5 mass at the bow — which was clear of the flames; but the 
flames and the smoke were blown back to the quarter-galley , 
where the stern martyr stood steady and unflinching at his 
post. The captain and the crew did all they could to keep 
the place he stood on deluged with water ; but this task became 

10 every moment more difficult and more hopeless. In spite of 
all that could be done , the cabin beneath his feet caught fire ; 
volumes of flames swept it from end to end; and the spot on 
which he stood immovable became heated to a pitch of terrible 
intensity. Still he never flinched; he did not stir an inch. 

15 Now and then — at short intervals — gusts of wind would drive 
away the intervening mass of flame and smoke for a single 
moment ; and the crowd at the bow could see the dark figure 
of the solitary man against the background of sky. Involuntary 
murmurs of admiration, gratitude, and hope broke from the 

20 crowd; and many a silent prayer went up to Heaven for him 
and for themselves. 

The blazing vessel, sweeping on through the darkness of 
the night , and rushing from wave to wave , had been observed 
by the people on shore. The word was passed; and very 

26 soon stalwart men and anxious women had assembled on the 
heights which commanded a narrow opening in the rocks not 
more than twelve yards wide. They waved torches and made 
signals to show the way to the rocky opening. Maxwell saw 
the signals and understood them. His feet were roasting 

30 upon the deck! But he stood steady at his post. The fierce 
fire kept the engine in furious action; and the vessel rushed 
on through the waves as if driven by demoniac power. But 
the flames had now wrapped the vessel in one fiery shroud; 
and no mortal could say whether she could by any possibility 

35 reach the haven of safety. Nothing turned MaxwelTs eye 
from the narrow gap; he saw that — and only that. The 
deafening roar of the flames and the thundering beat of the 
paddle-wheels were the only sounds heard in the darkness of 
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the night. Will the vessel hold out? Can the pilot stick to 
his post? Can mortal man endure the agony of the moment 
— the torture of the Situation? In one minute more he had 
run the ship into the open space, and had laid her alongside 
a ledge of rock. They are safe; and the pilot is safe also. 5 
But his Constitution, though very powerful, never recovered 
the effects of that awful night. His feet had been severely 
burned; and, when crippled with pain, he crawled ashore, his 
hair, his cap, and his thick greatcoat crumbled into powder 
at the lightest touch. His strong athletic form had become 10 
old and shrunken; his face was withered and ten years older; 
and his hair had changed to gray. But he had done his duty 
firmly and humbly in the sight of God and man. 

152. THE LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 

The Birkenhead steamship, while conveying detachments 16 
from the 12th, 74th, and 91st regiments, Struck at dead of night, 
February 25, 1852, on a reef of sunken rocks on the South 
African coast , and in less than half an hour went down. The 
men on board gave a noble example of discipline and self- 
sacrificing courage. 20 

"Every one," wrote one of the survivors, "did as he 
was directed, and there was not a murmur nor a cry among 
them tili the vessel made her final plunge." 

The boats were filled with the women and children and 
pushed off; while the soldiers, in obedience to their officers, 25 
stood calmly on the sinking ship, awaiting almost certain 
death rather than endanger the safety of the boats by attempt- 
ing to get into them. Out of more than six hundred soldiers 
and seamen, less than two hundred were saved. 

Edith Thompson. 30 

153. THE THREE FISHERS. 
Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 

Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town; 85 
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For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 

Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
6 And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 

They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
10 And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town; 
16 For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep; 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

Charles Kingsley. 

154. TWILIGHT. 
20 The twilight is sad and cloudy,- 

The wind blows wild and free, 
And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
26 There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window, 
As if those childish eyes 
30 Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling, 
36 Now bowing and bending low. 
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What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night- wind, bleak and wild, 

As they beat at the crazy casement, 
Teil to that little child? 

And why do the roaring ocean, 5 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak, 

As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the colour from her cheek? 

LONGFELLOW. 

155. io 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 15 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 20 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon: 25 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
Tennyson. 

156. THE SANDS OF DEE. 

"0 Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 30 

And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee;" 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 
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The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o'er and oer the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 
5 The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 

And never home came she. 

"Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drowned maiden's hair 
10 Above the nets at sea? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee." 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
16 The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 

Charles Kingsley. 



20 157. GRACE DARLING. 

Grace Darling, the daughter of the keeper of one of 
the lighthouses upon the Fern Islands, a perilous Cluster of 
rocks off St. Abb's head, was wakened towards the morning 
of the 6th of September, 1838, by shrieks of distress; and 

26 when dawn came, perceived the remains of a wreck upon 
Longstone Island, the outermost of the group. 

Grace awoke her father and urged him to launch his boat 
and go to the rescue of any one who might still be alive in 
the stranded vessel, but the tide was rising, wind and sea 

30 were wild, and the old man hung back. Grace, however, was 
sure that she discerned a movement on the wreck, as though 
living beings were still there, and seizing an oar, placed 
herseif in the boat, which she was well able to manage. Her 
father could not let her go alone , and they rowed off together 

35 in a tremendous sea, encouraged by perceiving that nine persona 
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were still clinging to the forepart of the ship. The father, 
after many vain attempts, succeeded in landing on the rock, 
and making his way to the wreck., while Grace rowed off and 
on among the breakers, dexterously guiding her little boat, 
which but for her excellent management would have been 5 
dashed to pieces against the rocks. 

One by one, with the utmost care and skill, the nine 
survivors were placed in the boat and carried to the lighthouse , 
where Grace lodged, fed, and nursed them for two whole days 
before the storm abated enough for communication with the 10 
mainland. Grace's noble conduct rang throughout England, 
and every testimonial that could be offered was sent to her. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 



158. NIGHT HYMN AT SEA. 
Night sinks on the wave , 15 

Hollow gusts are sighing, 
Sea-birds to their cave 

Through the gloom are flying. 
Oh! should storms come sweeping, 
Thou ; in heaven unsleeping, 20 

O'er thy children vigil keeping, 
Hear, hear, and save! 

Stars look o'er the sea, 

Few, and sad, and shrouded; 
Faith our light must be, 25 

When all eise is clouded. 
Thou, whose voice came thrilling, 
Wind and billow stilling, 
Speak once more! our prayer fulfilling — - 

Power dwells with thee! 30 

F. Hemans. 



159. SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 
In the battle of Alexandria, Sir Ralph Abercromby was 
mortally wounded. He was carried on board a man-of-war 
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in a litter; and a soldier's blanket was put under his head 
like a pillow, that he might lie more easily. It was a great 
comfort to him, and he asked what it was. "A soldier's 
blanket, sir," was the answer. "Whose blanket?" he asked, 
6 raising himself on his elbow. "Only one of the men's.' 
"Which of the men's?" he asked again. "Duncan Roy's of 
the 42 nd." "Then see that Duncan Roy gets his blanket this 
very night." 

160. A NOBLE REVENGE. 

10 An officer, in a fit of ill-temper, Struck a private for 

some slight neglect of duty; and the solcher, turning upon 

him with a flushed face, said he would make him repent it. 

That same day, in a fierce battle, the enemy carried off 

a flag; and volunteers were called for to recover it. A private 

15 solcher stepped out of the ranks and offered to lead the charge ; 
and in a short time a small number of picked men were 
ready to follow him. They made a gallant attack, and affcer 
a desperate fight in which more than half of them were either 
killed or wounded, they rescued the flag. As they came back 

20 with the torn and blackened rag, an officer hurried to meet 
them , and after looking eagerly over the men , found the one 
of whom he was in search. It was the leader, the private 
solcher. The officer feil upon his neck, and begged to be 
forgiven. "I told you," said the solcher, "that I would 

25 make you repent it." 

161. THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower'd, 

And sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower'd, 
30 The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 
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Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array, 

Far, far, I liad roam'd on a desolate track: 
'Twas Autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 5 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 

From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 10 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and worn! 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; — 
But sorrow return'd with the dawning of morn, 15 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Thomas Campbell. 



162. SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 

Into a ward of the whitewashed halls, 

Where the dead and dying lay 20 

Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls, 

Somebody's Darling was borne one day, — 
Somebody's Darling, so young and so brave, 

Wearing yet on his pale sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 25 

The lingering light of his boyhood's grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 

Kissing the snow of that fair young brow; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 

Somebody's Darling is dying now. sa 

Back from his beautiful, blue-veined brow 

Brush all the wandering waves of gold; 
Cross his hands on his bosom now — 

Somebody's Darling is still and cold. 
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Kiss him once for Somebody's sake, 

Murmur a prayer soft and low; 
One bright curl from its fair mates take, — 

They were Somebody's pride, you know: 
6 Somebody's band had rested there; 

Was it a mother's, soft and wbite? 
Or bave tbe Ups of a sister fair 

Been baptized in tbe waves of light? 

God knows best. He was Somebody's love; 
10 Somebody's heart ensbrined him there; 

Somebody wafted his name above, 

Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave, and grand; 
15 Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay; 

Somebody clung to his parting hand. 

Somebody's waiting and watching for him, 

Yearning to hold him again to her heart, 
And there he lies, with his blue eyes dim, 
20 And the smiling, childlike lips apart. 

Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve on his wooden slab at his head, — 
"Somebody's Darling slumbers here. " 
25 Mrs. Lacoste. 

163. HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 1 

The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves roll'd on; 

And what was Englands glorious crown 

30 To him that wept a son? 

He lived — for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain; 

Why comes not death to those who mourn? 

He never smiled again! 

1 It is recorded of Henry the First , that after the death of his son, 
Prince William , who perished in a shipwreck off the coast of Normandy, 
he was never seen to smile. 
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There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; » 
But which could fill the place of one , 

That one beneath the wave? 
Before him pass'd the young and fair, 5 

In pleasure's reckless train; 
But seas dash'd o'er his son's bright hair — 

He never smiled again! 

He sat where festal bowls went round, 

He heard the minstrel sing, 10 

He saw the tourney's victor crown'd 

Amidst the. knightly ring: 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep — 16 

He never smiled again! 

Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 
; Of vows once fondly pour'd, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board; 20 

Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 

Were left to heaven's bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were born for other years — 

He never smiled again! 

F. Hemans. 25 



. 164. THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a solcher discharged his farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 30 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

5 Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed, 
10 And smooth'd down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone ; 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him — 
15 But little hell reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock Struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
20 That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

Prom the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory! 
25 Charles Wolfe. 

165. THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

I. 
Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
30 All in the Valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
"Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns!" he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
35 Rode the six hundred. 
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IL 
"Forward, the Light Brigade!" 
Was there a man dismay'd? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder'd: 5 

Their's not to make reply, 
Their's not to reason why, 
Their's but to do and die: 
Into the Valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 10 

m. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volley'd and thunder'd; 15 

Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 20 

IV. 
Flash'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they turn'd in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 25 

All the world wonder'd: 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro' the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 30 

Shatter'd and sunder'd. 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 

V. 
Cannon to right of them, 35 

Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley'd and thunder'd; 
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Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero feil, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death, 
6 Back from the mouth of Hell, 

All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 

VI. 
When can their gloiy fade? 
10 the wild charge they made! 

All the world wonder'd. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 
16 Tennyson. 

166. LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Breathes there the man , with soul so dead , 

Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
20 Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd 

As home his footsteps he hath turn'd, 
From wandering on a foreign Strand! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
25 High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in seif, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
30 And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprang, 

Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 

Sir Walter Scott. 



III. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 



THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Child, amidst the flowers at play, Traveller, in the stranger* s land, 

White the red light fades away ; Far front thine own household band; 

Mother, with thine earnest eye Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Euer following silently ; Of a voice front this world gone; 

Father, by the breeze of eve Captive, in whose narrow cell 

CalPd thy harvest-work to leave — Sunshine hat/i not leave to dwell; 

Pray: ere yet the dark hours be, Sailor on the darkening sea — 

Lift the heart and bend the knee! Lift the heart and bend the knee! 

Warrior % that front battle won 
Breathest now at set of sun; 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain 
Weeping on his burial-plain ; 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie, 
Heaveris first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee! 

F. H EM ANS. 




Grasmere Church. 



167. THE RAINY DAY. 
The day is eold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 5 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 10 

And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 15 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

LONGFELLOW. 

168. PAST AND PRESENT. 
I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 20 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 

But now, I often wish the night 25 

Had borne my breath away! 

I remember, I remember, 

The roses, red and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups 

Those flowers made of light! 30 
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The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday, — 
The free is living yet! 

5 I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 
My spirit flew in feathers then, 
10 That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 

I remember, I remember, 

The fir-trees dark and high; 
16 I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from heav'n 
20 Than when I was a boy. 

T. Hood. 

169. A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE PSALMIST. 

Tell me not, in mournful nuinbers, 
25 "Life is but an empty dream!" 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
30 "Dust thou art, to dust returnest /' 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
35 Find us farther than to-day. 
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Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. . 

In the world's broad field of battle, 6 

In the bivouac of Life , 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 10 

Act — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o'erhead! 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 15 

Footprints on the sands of time; — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 20 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

LONGFELLOW. 26 

170. TODAY AND TO-MORROW. 
If Fortune, with a smiling face, 

Strew roses on our way, 
When shall we stoop to pick them up?-r- 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 30 

But should she frown with face of care, 

And talk of Coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve, if grieve we must? — 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 
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If those who have wronged us own their fault, 

And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen and forgive? — 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
5 But if stern justice urge rebuke, 

And warmth from meniory borrow, 
When shall we chide, if chide we dare? — 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 

If those to whom we owe a debt 
10 Are harmed unless we pay, 

When shall we struggle to be just? — 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But if our debtor fail our hope, 
And plead his ruin thorough, 
15 When shall we weigh his breach of faith? — 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 

For virtuous acts and harmless joys 

The minutes will not stay; — 
We have always time to welcome them 
20 To-day, my friend, to-day. 

But care, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon, if they appear 
To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 
25 Charles Mackay. 



171. "HOW HAPPY I'LL BE!" 
A little girl sat amid the flowers, 
In the blush and bloom of childhood's hours; 
She twined the buds in a garland fair, 
30 And bound them up in her shining hair. 

"Ah me!" said she, "how happy Fll be, 
When ten more years have gone over me, 
And I am a maiden, with youth's bright glow 
Flushing my cheek, and lighting my brow!" 
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A maiden mused in a pleasant room, 

Where the air was filled with a soft perfume; 

Vases were near, of antique mould, 

And beautiful pictures, rare and old. 

"Ah me!" said she, "how happy 111 be, 5 

When my heart's own choice comes back to me, 

When I proudly stand by my dear one's side, 

With the thrilling joy of a youthful bride ! " 

A mother bent o'er the cradle nest, 

When she soothed her babe to his smiling rest: 10 

She watched the sleep of her cherub-boy, 

And her spirit throbbed with exulting joy. 

"Ah me!" said she, "how happy 111 be, 

When he reaches manhood, proud and free, 

And the world bows down, in its rapture wild, 15 

At the earnest words of my darling child!" 

An aged one sat by the cözy hearth, 

Counting life's sands as they ebbed from earth; 

Feeble and frail, the race she had run 

Had borne her along to the setting sun. 20 

"Ah me!" said she, "how happy 111 be, 

When from tinie's long fever my soul is free, 

When the world fades out with its weary strife, 

And I soar away to a better life!" 

'Tis thus we journey from youth to age, 26 

Longing to turn another page, 

Striving to hasten the years away, 

Lighting our hearts with the future's ray; 

Hoping on earth tili its visions fade, 

Wishing and waiting, through light and shade, 30 

But turning, when earth's last tie is riven, 

To the beautiful rest of a fadeless heaven. 



/ 
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172. THE BRIDGE. 
I stood on the bridge at niidnight, 

As tlie clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o'er the city, 
5 Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 

In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the sea. 

10 And far in the hazy distance 

Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Grleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long, black rafters 
15 The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away; 

As, sweeping and eddying through them, 
Rose the belated tide, 
20 And, Streaming into the moonlight, 

The sea-weed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me 
25 That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often, oh, how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight, 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 

30 How often, oh, how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O'er the ocean wild and wide! 
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For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was füll of care, 
And the bürden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 5 

It is buried in tbe sea; 
And only tbe sorrow of otbers 

Tbrows its sbadow over me. 

Yet wbenever I cross tbe river, 

On its bridge witb wooden piers, 10 

Like tbe odour of brine from tbe ocean 

Comes tbe thougbt of otber years. 

And I think bow many tbousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing bis bürden of sorrow, 15 

Have crossed the bridge since tben! 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro, 
Tbe young beart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow. 20 

And for ever and for ever, 

As long as tbe river flows, 
As long as the beart bas passions, 

As long as life has woes; 

Tbe moon and its broken reflection 25 

And its sbadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in beaven, 

And its wavering image here. 

LONGFELLOW. 

173. HOW DEAR TO ME THE HOUR. so 

How dear to me tbe bour wben dayligbt dies, 
And sunbeams melt along tbe silent sea, 

For tben sweet dreams of otber days arise, 
And memory breatbes her vesper sigh to thee. 

10* 
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And, as I watch the line of light that plays 

Along the smooth wave toVrd the burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 

And think 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest. 
5 T. Moore. 

174. THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat ; 
Across its antique portico 
10 Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 

And from its Station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — 
"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 

Halfway up the stairs it Stands, 
15 And points and beckons with its hands 

From its case of massive oak , 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
20 "For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 

By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
26 Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say at each chamber-door , — 
"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
30 Through every swift vicissitude 

Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calnily repeats those words of awe, — 
"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 
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In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 6 

That warning timepiece never ceased,— 
"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 

There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 
precious hours! golden prime, IQ 

And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, 
"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 

From that Chamber, clothed in white, 15 

The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 20 

"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 

All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
"Ah! when shall they all meet again?" 26 

As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 

Never here, for ever there, 

Where all parting, pain and care, 30 

And death and time shall disappear, — 

For ever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly ,— 

"For ever — never! Never — for ever!" 86 

LONGFELLOW. 



\ 
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175. THE BETTER LAND. 
"I hear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou calTst its children a happy band; 
Mother! ob, where is tbat radiant sbore? 
6 Sball we not seek it, and weep no more? 

Is it wbere tbe flower of tbe orange blows, 
And tbe fire-flies glance tbrougb the myrtle boughs?" 
— "Not there, not there, my child!" 

"Is it wbere tbe feathery palm-trees rise, 
10 And tbe date grows' ripe under sunny skies? 

Or 'midst tbe green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume tbe breeze, 
And stränge , bright birds on tbeir starry wings 
Bear tbe rieb bues of all glorious things?" 
15 — "Not there, not there, my child!" 

"Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where tbe rivers wander o'er sands of gold? — 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up tbe secret mine, 
20 And tbe pearl gleams forth firom the coral Strand? — 

Is it there, sweet motber! that better land?" 
"Not there, not there, my child!" 

"Eye hatb not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 

25 Dreams cannot picture a world so fair — 

Sorrow and death may not enter there: 
Time dotb not breatbe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!" 

30 F. Hemans. 

176. EXCELSIOR. 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine yillage passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
35 A banner, witb the stränge device, 

Excelsior ! 
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His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior ! 6 

In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 

Excelsior ! 10 

"Try not the Pass!" the old man said; 
"Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide!" 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 

Excelsior 1 15 

"0 stay," the maiden said, "and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !" 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! 80 

"Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche! ,; 
This was the peasant's last Good-night; 
A voice replied, far up the height, 

Excelsior ! 26 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 

Excelsior ! 30 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the stränge device, 

Excelsior ! 35 
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There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice feil, like a falling star, 
5 Excelsior ! 

LONGPELLOW. 

177. A DIRGE. 
Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Young spirit! rest thee now! 
10 Even while with us thy footstep trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 

Soul, to its place on high! — 
They that have seen thy look in death, 
15 No more may fear to die. 

Lone are the paths, and sad the bowers, 
Whence thy meek smile is gone; 

But oh! — a brighter home than ours, 
In heaven, is now thine own. 
20 F. Hemans. 

178. PSALM CXXI. 

1 I will lift up mine eyes unto the hüls, from whence 
cometh my help. 

2 My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
26 and earth. 

3 He will not suffer thy foot to be moved : he that keepeth 
thee will not slumber. 

4 Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep. 

30 5 The Lord is thy keeper : the Lord is thy shade upon 

thy right hand, 

6 The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon 
by night. 

7 The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: he shall 
35 preserve thy soul. 
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8 The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy Coming 
in from this time forth, and even for evermore. 



179. St. MATTHEW, V: 3—11. 

3 Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 5 

4 Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall be comforted. 

5 Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. 

7 Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 10 

8 Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see Grod. 

9 Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called 
the children of God. 

10 Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 15 

11 Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against.you falsely, 
for my sake. 

180. THE LORD'S PRAYEK. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. 20 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, As it is in 

heaven. Grive us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 

our trespasses, As we forgive them that trespass against us. 

And lead us not into temptation; But deliver us from evil: 

For thine is the kingdom , The power , and the glory , For 26 

ever and ever. Amen. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Common Frayer Book. 

181. St. MATTHEW, XIII. 3—9. 

3 Behold , a sower went forth to sow; 

4 And when he sowed, some seeds feil by the way side, 30 
and the fowls came and devoured them up; 

5 Some feil upon stony places , where they had not much 
earth: and forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth: 
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6 And when the sun was up, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they withered away. 

7 And some feil among thorns; and the thorns sprang 
up, and choked them. 

6 8 But other feil into good ground, and brought forth 

fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 
9 Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 



182. I. CORINTHIANS, XIII. 

1 Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels , 
10 and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 

tinkling cymbal. 

2 And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knqwledge; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 

15 I am nothing. 

3 And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

4 Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
20 not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 

5 Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 

7 Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
25 things, endureth all things. 

8 Charity never faileth : but whether there be prophecies , 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

9 For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

30 10 But when that which is perfect is come, then that 

which is in part shall be done away. 

11 When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 

as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, 

I put away childish things. 
35 12 For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
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face to face; now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as also I am known. 

13 And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity. 



183. CURFEW. 5 

I. 
Solemnly, mournfully, 

Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell 

Is beginning to toll. 10 

Cover the embers, 

And put out the li&ht, 
Toil comes with the morning, 

And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the Windows , 15 

And quenched is the fire; 
Sound fades into silence, — 

All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the Chambers, 

No sound in the hall! m 20 

Sleep and oblivion 

Beign over all. 

IL 
The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day; 25 

And the hand that has written it 

Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies, 

Forgotten they lie; 
Like coals in the ashes, 30 

They darken and die. 
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Song sinks into silence, 
The story is told, 

The windows are darkened, 
The hearth-stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall; 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 



LONGFELLOW. 

10 184. A FAREWELL. 

My fairest child , I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey: 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

15 Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One grand, sweet song. 

Charles Kingsley. 
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FAIRY SONG. 



Have ye left the greenwood lone, 
Are your steps for ever gone? 
Fairy King and Elfin Queen, 
Come ye to the sylvan scene, 
Front your dim and distant shore, 
Never morep 

Shall the pilgrim never hear 
With a thrill of joy and fear , 
In the hush of moonlight hours, 
Voices from the folded flowers, 
Faint, swe et flute -not es as of yore, 
Never morep 



"Mortal! ne'er shall bowers of earth 
Hear again our midnight mirth: 
By our brooks and dingles green 
Since unhallow'd steps have been, 
Ours shall thread the forests hoar 
Never more. 

"Ne'er on earthborn lily's stem 
Will we hang the dewdrop's gern; 
Ne'er shall reed or cowslip's head 
Quiver to our dancing tread, 
By sweet fount or murmuring shore — 
Never more!" 

F. HEMANS. 




185. THE THEEE BEAßS. 

Once upon . a time there were Three Bears , who lived 
together in a house of their own, near a wood. 

One of them was a Little, Small, Wee Bear, and 
one was a Middle-sized Bear, and the other was a Great, 5 
Huge Bear. 

They had each a pot for his porridge; — a little pot for 
the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and a middle-sized pot for the 
Middle Bear; and a great pot for the Great, Huge Bear. 

And they each had a chair to sit in; — a little chair for 10 
the Little , Small , Wee Bear ; and a middle-sized chair for the 
Middle Bear; and a great chair for the Great, Huge Bear. 

And they had each a bed to sleep in; — a little bed for 
the Little, Small, Wee Bear; a middle-sized bed for the Middle 
Bear; and a great bed for the Great, Huge Bear. 15 

One day, after they had made the porridge for their 
breakfast, they poured it into their bowls. 

Then they walked out into the wood while the porridge 
was cooling. 

While the Bears were out Walking, a little girl, named 20 
Silver-hair, came to the house. 

First she looked in at the window; and then she peeped 
in at the keyhole, and seeing nobody in the house, she lifked 
the latch. 

The door was not locked, for the Bears were good Bears. 25 

They did nobody any härm , so they never thought anybody 
would härm them. 
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"Somebody has lern lying on my bed, — and there she is" 
said the Little , Small , Wee Bear , in his little , small , wee voice. 

Little Silver-hair had heard in her sleep the great , rough , 
gruff voice of the Great, Huge Bear. But she was so fast 
5 asleep, it did not wake her at all. 

And she had heard the middle voice of the Middle Bear, 
but it was only as if she had heard some one speaking in a 
dream. 

But when she heard the little, small, wee voice of the 
10 Little, Small, Wee Bear, it was so sharp and so shrill that 
it woke her at once. 

Up she got; and when she saw the Three Bears on one 
side of the bed, she feil out at the other, and ran to the 
window. 
15 Now the window was open, because the Bears, like 

good, tidy Bears, as they were, always kept their bedroom 
window open. 

Out little Silver-hair jumped; and away she ran into the 
wood, and the Three Bears never saw her any more. 
20 Southey. 



186. THE THREE LITTLE PIÖS. 
Once upon a time there was an old sow with three 
little pigs, and as she had not enough to keep them, she sent 
them out to seek their fortune. The first that went off met 
25 a man with a bündle of straw, and said to him, "Please, 
man, give me that straw to build me a house;" which the 
man did, and the little pig built a house with it. 

Soon after a wolf came along, and knocked at the door, 
and said, "Little pig, little pig, let me come in." 
30 To which the pig answered , " No , no , by the hair of my 

chiny chin chin." 

The wolf then answered to that, "Then TU huff, and 
111 puff, and Fll blow your house in." 

So he huffed, and he puffed, and he blew his house in, 
35 and ate up the little pig. 

The second little pig met a man with a bündle of furze y 
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and said, "Please, man, give me that furze to build a house;" 
which the man did, and the pig built his house. 

Then along came the wolf, and said, Mittle pig, little 



Pig: 



let me come in." 



"No, no, by the hair of my chiny chin chin." 5 

"Then 111 puff, and 111 huff , and 111 blow your house in." 
So he huffed, and he puffed, and he puffed, and he huffied, 
and at- last he blew the house down, and he ate up the 
little pig. 

The third little pig met a man with a load of bricks, IQ 
and said, "Please, man, give me those bricks to build a house 
with;" so the man gave him the bricks, and he built his house. 
And the wolf came, and said, "Little pig, little pig, let 
me come in." • 

"No, no, by the hair of my chiny chin chin." 15 

"Then I'U huff, and 111 puff, and 111 blow your house in." 
Well, he huffed, and he puffed, and he huffed, and he 
puffed, and he puffed, and he huffed; but he could not get 
the house down. When he found that he could not, with all 
his huffing and puffing, blow the house down, he said, "Little 20 
pig, I know where there is a nice field of turnips." 
"Where?" said the little pig. 

"Oh, in Mr. Smith's home-field, and if you will be ready 

11* 
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to-morrow morning I will call for you, and we will go to- 
gether, and get some for dinner." 

"Very well/' said the little pig, "I will be ready. What 
time do you mean to go?" 
5 "Oh, at six o'clock." 

Well , the little pig got up at five , and got the turnips 
before the wolf came. 

The wolf came at six, and said, "Little pig, are you 
ready?" 
10 The little pig said , " Ready ! I have been , and come back 

again, and got a nice pot-full for dinner." 

The wolf feit very angry at this, but he said, "Little 
pig, I know where there is a nice apple-tree." 
"Where?" said the pig. 
15 "Down at Merry-garden , " replied the wolf, "and if you 

will not deceive me I will come for you, at five o'clock to- 
morrow, and we will go together and get some apples." 

Well, the little pig bustled up the next morning at four 
o'clock, and went off for the apples, hoping] to get back 
20 before the wolf came; but he had farther to go, and had to 
climb the tree, so that just as he was Coming down from it, 
he saw the wolf Coming, which', as you may suppose, frightened 
him very much. When the wolf came up, he said ,-" Little 
pig, what! are you here before me? Are they nice apples?" 
25 "Yes, very," said the little pig. "I will throw you down 

one;" and he threw it so far, that, while the wolf was gone 
to pick it up, the little pig jumped down and ran home. 

The next day the wolf came again, and said to the little 
pig, "Little pig, there is a fair this afternoon; will you go?" 
30 "Oh yes," said the pig, "I will go; what time shall you 

be ready?" 

"At three," said the wolf. 

So the little pig went off before the time as usual, and 
got to the fair, and bought a butter-churn , which he was 
35 going home with, when he saw the wolf Coming. Then he 
could not teil what to do. 

So he got into the churn to hide , and by so doing turned 
it round, and it rolled dQwn the hill with the pig in it, which 
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frightened the wolf so much, that he ran home without going 
to the fair. 

He went to the little pig's house, and told him how 
frightened he had been by a great round thing which came 
down the hill past him. 5 

Then the little pig said, "Hah, I frightened you, then. 
I had been to the fair and bought a butter-churn , and when 
I saw you, I got into it, and rolled down the hill." 

Then the wolf was very angry indeed, and declared he 
would eat up the little pig, and that he would get down the 10 
chimney after him. 

When the little pig saw what he was about, he hung on the 
pot füll of water, and made up a blazing fire, and, just as the 
wolf was Coming down, took off the Cover, and in feil the wolf. 

So the little pig put on the cover agäin in an instant, 15 
boiled him up , and ate him for supper , and lived happy ever 
afterwards. 



187. THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 
An old woman was sweeping her house, and she found 
a little crooked sixpence. "What," said she, "shall I do with 20 
this little sixpence? I will go to market, and buy a little 
pig." — As she was Coming home, she came to a stile: but 
the piggy would not go over the stile. 

She went a little further, and she met a dog. So she 
said to the dog, 25 

"Dog, dog, bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
And I shan't get home to-night. " 
But the dog wouldn't. 

She went a little further, and she met a stick. So she 30 
said, 

"Stick, stick, beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
And I shan't get home to-night.'' 3S 

But the stick wouldn't. 
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She went a little further, and she met a fire. So she said 

"Fire, fire, burn stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
6 Piggy won't get over the stile; 

And I shan't get home to-night." 
But the fire wouldn't. 

She went a little further, and she met some water. So 
she said, 
10 " Water, water, quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
15 And I shan't get home to-night." 

But the water wouldn't. 

She went a little further, and she met an ox. So she 
said, 

"Ox, ox, drink water; 
20 Water won't quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
26 And I shan't get home to-night." 

But the ox wouldn't. 
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She went a little further, and she met a butcher. So she said, 
"Butcher, butcher, kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 5 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile; 

And I shan't get home to-night." 
But the butcher wouldn't. 10 

She went a little further, and she met a rope. So she said, 
"Rope, rope, hang butcher; 

Butcher won't kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench fire; 15 

Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile; 

And I shan't get home to-night." 20 

But the rope wouldn't. 

She went a little further, and she met a rat. So she said, 
"Rat, rat, gnaw rope; 

Rope won't hang butcher; 

Butcher won't kill ox; 25 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; • 30 

Piggy won't get over the stile j 

And I shan't get home to-night." 
But the rat wouldn't. 

She went a little further, and she met a cat. So she said, 

"Cat, cat, kill rat; 36 

Rat won't gnaw rope; 
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Rope won't hang butcher; 

Butcher won't kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench fire; 
6 Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile ; 

And I shan't get home to-night." 
10 But the cat said to her, "If you will go to yonder cow 

and fetch me a saucer of milk, I will kill the rat." 

So away went the old woman to the cow, and said, 

u Cow , cow , give me a saucer of milk ; 

Cat won't kill rat; 
16 Rat won't gnaw rope; 

Rope won't hang butcher; 

Butcher won't kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench fire ; 
20 Fire won't burn stick ; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile ; 

And I shan't get home to-night." 
25 But the cow said to her, "If you will go to yonder hay- 

makers, and fetch me a wisp of h&y, 111 give you the milk." 
So away the old woman went to the haymakers, and said, 
"Haymakers, give me a wisp of hay; 

Cow won't give me milk; 
30 Cat won't kill rat; 

Rat won't gnaw rope; 

Rope won't hang butcher; 

Butcher won't kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 
36 Water won't quench fire; 

Fire won't burn stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 
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Dog won't bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
And I shan't get home to-night." 
But the haymakers said to her, "If you will go to yon- 
der stream, and fetch us a bücket of water, well give you 6 
the hay." 

So away the old woman went, but when she got to the 
stream, she found the bücket was füll of holes. So she covered 
the bottom with pebbles, and then filled the bücket with 
water, and away she went back with it to the haymakers, 10 
and they gave her a wisp of hay. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, she gave the 
old woman the milk; and away she went with it in a saucer 
to the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped up the milk, 15 

The cat began to kill the rat ; 
The rat began to gnaw the rope; 
The rope began to hang the butcher; 
The butcher began to kill the ox; 
The ox began to drink the water; 20 

The water began to quench the fire; 
The fire began to burn the stick; 
The stick began to beat the dog; 
The dog began to bite the pig; 

The little pig in a fright jumped over the stile; 25 
And so the old woman got home that night. 



188. MR. VINEGAR. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar lived in a vinegar bottle. Now, 
one day, when Mr. Vinegar was from home, Mrs. Vinegar, 
who was a very good housewife, was busily sweeping her 30 
house , when an unlucky . thump of the broom brought the 
whole house clitter-clatter, clitter-clatter , about her ears. In 
an agony of grief she rushed forth to meet her husband. On 
seeing him she exclaimed, "Oh, Mr. Vinegar, Mr. Vinegar, 
we are ruined, we are ruined: I have knocked the house 35 
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down, and it is all to pieces!" Mr. Vinegar then said: "My 
dear, let us see what can be done. Here is the door; I will 
take it on my back, and we will go fortli to seek our for- 
tune." They walked all that day, and at nightfall entered a 
6 thick forest. They were both very, very tired, and Mr. Vinegar 
said: "My love, I will climb up into a tree, drag up the 
door, and you shall follow." He accordingly did so, and they 
both stretched their weary limbs on the door, and feil fast 
asleep. In the middle of the night Mr. Vinegar was disturbed 

10 by the sound of voices underneath, and to his horror and 
dismay found that it was a band of thieves met to divide 
their booty. "Here, Jack," said one, "here's five pounds 
for you; here, Bill, here's ten pounds for you; here, Bob, 
here's three pounds for you." Mr. Vinegar could listen no 

15 longer; his terror was so great that he trembled and trembled, 
and shook down the door on their heads. Away scampered 
the thieves, but Mr. Vinegar dared not quit his retreat tili 
broad daylight. He then scrambled out of the tree , and went 
to lift up the door. What did he see but a number of golden 

20 guineas. "Come down, Mrs. Vinegar," he cried; "come down, 
I say; our fortune's made, ©ur fortune's made! Come down, 
I say." Mrs. Vinegar got down as fast as she could, and 
when she saw the money she jumped for joy. "Now, my 
dear," said she, "111 teil you what you shall do. There is 

25 a fair at the neighbouring town, you shall take these forty 
guineas and buy a cow. I can make butter and cheese, which 
you shall seil at market, and we shall then be able to live 
very comfortably." Mr. Vinegar joyfully agrees, takes the 
money, and oflF he goes to the fair. When he arrived, he 

80 walked up and down, and at length saw a beautiful red cow. 
It was an excellent milker, and perfect in every way. "Oh," 
thought Mr. Vinegar, "if I had but that cow, I should be 
the happiest man alive." So he oflFers the forty guineas for 
the cow, and the owner said that, as he was a friend, he'd 

35 oblige him. So the bargain was made, and he got the cow, 
and he drove it backwards and forwards to show it. By-and- 
by he saw a man playing the bagpipes — Tweedle-dum tweedle- 
dee. The children followed him about, and he appeared to be 
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pocketing money on all sides. "Well," thought Mr. Vinegar, 
"if I had but that beautiful instrument I should be the 
happiest man alive — my fortune would be made." So he went 
up to the man. "Friend," says he, "what a beautiful instru- 
ment that is, and what a deal of money you must make." 5 
"Why, yes," said the man, "I make a great deal of money, 
to be sure, and it is a wonderfül instrument. " "Oh!" cried 
Mr. Vinegar, "how I should. like to possess it!" "Well," 
said the man, "as you are a friend, I don't much mind 
parting with it; you shall have it for that red cow." "Done!" 10 
said the delighted Mr. Vinegar. So the beautiful red cow was 
given for the bagpipes. He walked up and down with his 
purchase; but it was in vain he tried to play a tune, and 
instead of pocketing pence, the boys followed him hooting, 
laughing, and pelting. 15 

Poor Mr. Vinegar, his fingers grew very cold, and, just 
as he was leaving the town, he met a man with a fine thick 
pair of gloves. "Oh, my fingers are so very cold," said 
Mr. Vinegar to himself. "Now if I had but thoseJaeautiful 
gloves I should be the happiest man alive." He went up to 20 
the man, and said to him: "Friend, you seem to have a 
capital pair of gloves there." "Yes, truly," cried the man; 
"and my hands are as warm as possible this cold November 
day." "Well," said Mr. Vinegar, "I should like to have 
them." "What will you give?" said the man; "as you are 25 
a friend, I don't much mind letting you have them for those 
bagpipes." "Done!" cried Mr. Vinegar. He put on the 
gloves, and feit perfectly happy as he trudged homewards. 

At last he grew very tired, when he saw a man Coming 
towards him with a good stout stick in his hand. 30 

"Oh," said Mr. Vinegar, "that I had but that stick! I 
should then be the happiest man alive." He said to the man: 
"Friend! what a rare good stick you have got." "Yes," 
said the man: "I have used it for many a long mile, and a 
good friend it has been; but if you have a fancy for it, as 35 
you are a friend, I don't mind giving it to you for that pair 
of gloves." Mr. Vinegar's hands were so warm, and his legs 
so tired, that he gladly made the exchange. As he drew 
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near to the wood where lie had left his wife, lie heard a 
parrot on a tree calling out his name: "Mr. Vinegar, you 
foolisli man, you blockhead, you simpleton; you went to the 
fair, and laid out all your money in buying a cow. Not 
6 content with that, you changed it for bagpipes, on which 
you could not play, and which were not worth one-tenth of 
the money. You fool, you — you had no sooner got the bag- 
pipes than you changed them for the gloves, which were not 
worth one-quarter of the money; and when you had got the 

10 gloves, you changed them för a poor miserable stick; and 
now for your forty guineas, cow, bagpipes, and gloves, you 
have nothing to show but that poor miserable stick, which 
you might have cut in any hedge." On this the bird laughed 
and laughed, and Mr. Vinegar, falling into a violent rage, 

15 threw the stick at its head. The stick lodged in the tree, 
and he returned to his wife without money, cow, bagpipes, 
gloves, or stick, and she instantly gave him such a sound 
cudgelling that she almost broke every bone in his skin. 



189. LAZY JACK. 

20 Once upon a time there was a boy whose name was 

Jack, and he lived with his mother on a common. They 
were very poor, and the old woman got her living by spinning, 
but Jack was so lazy that he would do nothing but bask in 
the sun in the hot weather, and sit by the corner of the 

25 hearth in the winter-time. So they called him Lazy Jack. His 
mother could not get him to do anything for her, and at last 
told him, one Monday, that if he did not begin to work for 
his porridge she would turn him out to get his living as 
he could. 

30 This roused Jack, and he went out and hired himself 

for the next day to a neighbouring farmer for a penny; but 
as he was Coming home, never having had any money before, 
he lost it in passing over a brook. "You stupid boy," said 
his mother, "you should have put it in your pocket." "111, 

35 do so another time/' replied Jack. 

On Wednesday, Jack went out again and hired himself 
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to a cowkeeper, who gave him a jar of milk for his day's 
work. Jack took the jar and put it into the large pocket of 
his jacket, Spilling it all, long before he got home. "Dear 
me! ,; said the old woman ; "you should have carried it on 
your head." "111 do so another time," said Jack. 5 

So on Thursday, Jack hired himself again to a f armer? 
who agreed to give him a Cream cheese for his Services. In 
the evening Jack took the cheese , and went home with it on 
his head. By the time he got home the cheese was all spoilt ., 
part of it being lost, and part matted with his hair. "You 10 
stupid lout," said his mother, "you should have carried it 
very carefully in your hands." "111 do so another time," 
replied Jack. 

On Friday, Lazy Jack again went out, and hired himself 
to a baker, who would give him nothing for his work but a 15 
large tom-cat. Jack took the cat, and began carrying it very 
carefully in his hands, but in a short time pussy scratched 
him so much that he was compelled to let it go. When he 
got home, his mother said to him, "You silly fellow, you 
should have tied it with a string, and dragged it along affcer 20 
you." "111 do so another time," said Jack. 

So on Saturday, Jack hired himself to a butcher, who 
rewarded him by the handsome present of a Shoulder of 
mutton. Jack took the mutton , tied it to a string , and trailed 
it along affcer him in the dirt, so that by the time he had 25 
got home the meat was completely spoilt. His mother was 
this time quite out of patience with him', for the next day 
was Sunday, and she was obliged to do with cabbage for her 
dinner. "You ninney-hammer ", said she to her son; "you 
should have carried it on your Shoulder." "IU do so another 30 
time," replied Jack. 

On the next Monday, Lazy Jack went once more, and 
hired himself to a cattle-keeper , who gave him a donkey for 
his trouble. Jack found it hard to hoist the donkey on his 
Shoulders, but at last he did it, and began Walking slowly 35 
home with his prize. Now it happened that in the course of 
his journey there lived a rieh man with his only daughter , 
a beautiful girl, but deaf and dumb. Now she had never 
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laughed in her life, and the doctors said she would never 
speak tili somebody made her laugh. This young lady happened 
to be looking out of the window when Jack was passing with 
the donkey on his Shoulders, with the legs sticking up in the 
5 air, and the sight was so comical and stränge that she burst 
out into a great fit of laughter, and immediately recovered 
her speech and hearing. Her father was overjoyed, and ful- 
filled his promise by marrying her to Lazy Jack, who was 
thus made a rieh gentleman. They lived in a large house, 
10 and Jack's mother lived with them in great happiness until 
she died. 



190. HENNY-PENNY. 
One day Henny-penny was picking up com in the corn- 
yard when — whack ! — something hit her upon the head. " Grood- 

15 ness gracious me! w said Henny-penny 5 "the sky's a-going to 
fall; I must go and teil the king." 

So she went along, and she went along, and she went 
along, tili she met Cocky-locky. " Where are you going, Henny- 
penny ?" says Cocky-locky. "Oh! Fm going to teil the king 

20 the sky's a-falling," says Henny-penny. "May I come with 
you?" says Cocky-locky. "Certainly," says Henny-penny. So 
Henny-penny and Cocky-locky went to teil the king the sky 
was a-falling. 

They went along, and they went along, and they went 

25 along, tili they met Ducky-daddles. "Where are you going 
to, Henny-penny and Cocky-locky ?" says Ducky-daddles. "Oh! 
we're going to teil the king the sky's a-falling, " said Henny- 
penny and Cocky-locky. "May I come with you?" says 
Ducky-daddles. " Certainly , " said Henny-penny and Cocky-locky. 

30 So Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, and Ducky-daddles went to teil 
the king the sky was a-falling. 

So they went along, and they went along, and they went 
along, tili they met Groosey-poosey. "Where are you going to, 
Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, and Ducky-daddles ?" said Goosey- 

35 poosey. "Oh!" we're going to teil the king thesky's a-falling," 
said Henny-penny and Cocky-locky, and Ducky-daddles. "May 
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I come with you?" said Goosey-poosey. "Certainly," said 
Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, andDucky-daddles. So Henny-penny, 
Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, and Goosey-poosey went to teil 
the king the sky was a-falling. 

So they went along, and they went along, and they went 5 
along, tili they met Turkey-lurkey. "Where are you going, 
Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, and Goosey-poosey ?" 
says Turkey-lurkey. "Oh! we're going to teil the king the 
sky's a-falling," said Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, 
and Goosey-poosey. "May I come with you, Henny-penny, 10 
Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, and Goosey-poosey ? " said Turkey- 
lurkey. "Why, certainly, Turkey-lurkey," said Henny-penny, 
Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, and Goosey-poosey. So Henny- 
penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and Turkey- 
lurkey all went to teil the king the sky was a-falling. 15 

So they went along, and they went along, and they went 
along, tili they met Foxy-woxy, and Foxy-woxy said to Henny- 
penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and Turkey- 
lurkey: "Where are you going, Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, 
Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and Turkey-lurkey?" And 20 
Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and 
Turkey-lurkey said to Foxy-woxy: "We're going to teil the 
king the sky's a-falling." "Oh! but this is not the way to 
the king, Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey- 
poosey, and Turkey-lurkey," says Foxy-woxy; "I know the 25 
proper way; shall I show it you?" "Why, certainly, Foxy- 
woxy," said Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey- 
poosey, and Turkey-lurkey. So Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, 
Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, Turkey-lurkey, and Foxy-woxy 
all went to teil the king the sky was a-falling. So they went 30 
along, and they went along, and they went along, tili they 
came to a narrow and dark hole. Now this was the door of 
Foxy-woxy's cave. But Foxy-woxy said to Henny-penny, 
Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and Turkey-lurkey: 
"This is the short way to the king's palace: youll soon get 35 
there if you follow me. I will go first and you come after, 
Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and 
Turkey-lurkey." "Why, of course, certainly, without doubt, 
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why not?" said Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, 
Goosey-poosey, and Turkey-lurkey. 

So Foxy-woxy went into his cave, and he didn't go very 
far but turned round to wait for Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, 
6 Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey , and Turkey-lurkey. So at last, 
at first Turkey-lurkey went through the dark hole into the 
cave. He hadn't got far when "Hrumph," Foxy-woxy snapped 
off Turkey-lurkey's head and threw his body over his left 
Shoulder. Then Goosey-poosey went in, and "Hrumph," off 

10 went her head, and Goosey-poosey was thrown beside Turkey- 
lurkey. Then Ducky-daddles waddled down, and "Hrumph," 
snapped Foxy-woxy, and Ducky-daddles' head was off, and 
Ducky-daddles was thrown alongside Turkey-lurkey and Goosey- 
poosey, Then Cocky-locky strutted down into the cave and 

15 he hadn't gone far when "Snap, Hrumph!" went Foxy-woxy, 
and Cocky-locky was thrown alongside of Turkey-lurkey, Goosey- 
poosey, and Ducky-daddles. 

But Foxy-woxy had made two bites at Cocky-locky, and 
when the first snap only hurt Cocky-locky, but didn't kill him, 

20 he called out to Henny-penny. So she turned tail and ran 
back home, so she never told the king the sky was a-falling. 



191. HOW JACK WENT TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE. 

Once on a time there was a boy named Jack , and one 
morning he started to go and seek his fortune. 
25 He hadn't gone very far before he met a cat. 

"Where are you going, Jack?" said the cat. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you?" 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 
30 So on they went, jiggelty-jolt , jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a dog. 

"Where are you going, Jack?" said the dog. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you?" 
35 "Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 
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They went a little further and they met a goat. 

"Where are you going, Jack?" said the goat. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you?" 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 5 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt , jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a bull. 

"Where are you going, Jack?" said the bull. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you?" 10 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a rooster. 

"Where are you going, Jack?" said the rooster. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 15 

"May I go with you?" 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 

Well, they went on tili it was about dark, and they 
began to think of some place where they could spend the uo 
night. About this time they came in sight of a house, and 
Jack told them to keep still while he went up and looked 
in through the window. And there were some robbers counting 
over their money. Then Jack went back and told them to 
wait tili he gave the word, and then to make all the noise 25 
they could. So when they were all ready Jack gave the word, 
and the cat mewed, and the dog barked, and the goat bleated, 
and the bull bellowed , and the rooster crowed , and all together 
they made such a dreadful noise that it frightened the robbers 
all away. 30 

And then they went in and took possession of the house. 
Jack was afraid the robbers would come back in the night, 
and so when it came time to go to bed he put the cat in 
the rocking-chair , and he put the dog under the table, and 
he put the goat upstairs, and he put the bull down cellar, 35 
and the rooster flew up on to the roof , and Jack went to bed. 

By-and-by the robbers saw it was all dark, and they 
sent one man back to the house to look after their money. 

Viötor u. Dörr, engl. Lesebuch. Unterstufe. 7. Aufl. 12 
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Before long he came back in a great fright and told them 
his story. 

"I went back to the house," said he, "and went in and 
tried to sit down in the rocking-chair , and there was an old 
6 woman knitting, and she stuck her knitting-needles into me." 
That was the cat, you know. 

"I went to the table to look after the money, and there 
was a shoemaker under the table, and he stuck his awl into 
me." That was the dog, you know. 
10 "I started to go upstairs, and there was a man up there 

threshing, and he knocked me down with his flau." That 
was the goat, you know. 

"I started to go down cellar, and there was a man down 
there chopping wood, and he knocked me up with his axe." 
** That was the bull, you know. 

"But I shouldn't have minded all that if it hadn't been 
f or that little fellow on top of the house , who kept a-hollering , 
Chuck him up to me-e! Chuck him up to me-e! ,w Of 
course that was the cock-a-doodle-do. 



20 192. JACK AM) THE BEANSTALK. 

There was once upon a time a poor widow who had an 
only son named Jack, and a cow named Milky -white. And 
all they had to live on was the milk the cow gave every 
morning which they carried to the market and sold. But one 
26 morning Milky-white gave no milk, and they didn't know 
what to do. 

" What shall we do , what shall we do ? " said the widow , 
wringing her hands. 

"Cheer up, mother, 111 go and get work somewhere," 
so said Jack. 

"We've tried that before, and nobody would take you," 
said his mother; "we must seil Milky-white and with the 
money do something, start shop, or something. " 

"All right, mother," says Jack; "it's market : day to-day^ 
35 and 111 soon seil Milky-white, and then well see what we 
jcan do " 
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So he took the cow's halter in his hand, and off he 
starts. He hadn't gone far when he met a funny-looking old 
man who said to him, "Good morning, Jack." 

"Good morning to you," said Jack, and wondered how 
he knew his name. 5 

"Well, Jack, and where are you off to?" said the man. 

"Tm going to market to seil our cow here." 

"Oh, you look the proper sort of chap to seil cows," said 
the man; "I wonder if you know how many beans make five." 

"Two in each hand and one in your mouth," says Jack, 10 
as sharp as a needle. 

"Right you are," said the man, "and here they are the 
very beans themselves , " he went on pulling out of his pocket 
a number of strange-looking beans. "As you are so sharp," 
says he, "I don't mind doing a swop with you — your cow for 15 
these beans. 7 

"Walker!" says Jack; "wouldn't you like it?" 

"Ah! you don't know what these beans are," said the 
man; "if you plant them over night, by morning they grow 
right up to the sky. " 20 

" Really ? " says Jack ; " you don't say so. " 

"Yes, that is so, and if it doesn't turn out to be true 
you can have your cow back." 

"Right," says Jack, and hands him over Milky-white's 
halter and pockets the beans. 25 

Back goes Jack home , and as he hadn't gone very far it 
wasn't dusk by the time he got to his door. 

"What, back, Jack?" said his mother; "I see you haven't 
got Milky- white, so you've sold her. How much did you get 
for her?" 30 

"You'll never guess, mother," says Jack. 

"No, you don't say so. Good boy! Five pounds, ten, 
fifteen, no, it can't be twenty." 

" I told you you couldn't guess , what do you say to these 
beans; theyVe magical, plant them over night and — " 35 

"What!" says Jack's mother, "have you been such a 
fool, such a dolt, such an idiot, as to give away my Milky- 
white , the best milker in the parish , and prime beef to boot , 

12* 
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for a set of paltry beans. Take that! Take that! Take 
that! And as for your precious beans here they go out of 
the window. And now off with you to bed. Not a sup 
stall you drink, and not a bit shall you swallow this very 
6 night. " 

So Jack went upstairs to bis little room in the attic, 
and sad and sorry he was, to be sure, as much for his 
mother's sake, as for the loss of his supper. 
At last he dropped off to sleep. 

10 When he woke up, the room looked so funny. The sun 

was shining into part of it, and yet all the rest was quite 
dark and shady. So Jack jumped up and dressed himself and 
went to the window. And what do you think he saw? why, 
the beans his mother had thrown out of the window into the 

15 garden, had sprung up into a big beanstalk which went up 
and up and up tili it reached the sky. So the man spoke 
truth after all. 

The beanstalk grew up quite close past Jack's window, 
so all he had to do was to open it and give a jump on to 

20 the beanstalk which was made like a big plaited ladder. So 
Jack climbed and he climbed and he climbed and he climbed 
and he climbed and he climbed and he climbed tili at last 
he reached the sky. And when he got there he found a long 
broad road going as straight as a dart. So he walked along 

25 and he walked along and he walked along tili he came to a 
great big tall house, and on the doorstep there was a great 
big tall woman. 

"Good morning, mum," says Jack, quite polite-like. 
"Could you be so kind as to give me some breakfast?" For 

30 he hadn't had anything to eat, you know, the night before 
and was as hungry as a hunter. 

" It's breakfast you want , is it ? " says the great big tall 
woman, "it's breakfast youll be if you don't move off from 
here. My man is an ogre and there's nothing he likes better 

35 than boys broiled on toast. You'd better be moving on or 
hell soon be Coming. " 

"Oh! please, mum, do give me something to eat, mum. 
Pve had nothing to eat since yesterday morning, really and 
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truly, mum" says Jack. "I may as well be broiled as die of 
hunger." 

Well, the ogre's wife wasn't such a bad sort, after all. 
So she took Jack into the kitchen, and gave him a junk 
of bread and cheese and a jug of milk. But Jack hadn't 5 
half finished these when thump! thump! thump! the whole 
house began to tremble with the noise of some one Coming. 

u Goodness gracious me ! It's my old man , " said the 
ogre's wife, "what on earth shall I do? Here, come quick 
and jump in here." And she bundled Jack into the oven 10 
just as the ogre came in. 

He was a big one, to be sure. At his belt he had 
three calves strung up by the heels, and he unhooked them 
and threw them down on the table and said: "Here, wife, broil 
me a couple of these for breakfast. Ah! what's this I smell? 15 

Fee-fi-fo-fum , 

I smell the blood of an Englishman, 

Be he alive, or be he dead, 

111 have his bones to grind my bread." 

" Nonsense , dear , n said his wife , u you're dreaming. Or 20 
perhaps you smell the scraps of that little boy you liked so 
much for yesterday's dinner. Here, go you and have a wash 
and tidy up, and by the time you come back your break- 
fast'U be ready for you. " 

So the ogre went off, and Jack was just going to jump out of 25 
the oven and run off when the woman told him not. " Wait tili 
he's asleep," says she; "he always has a snooze after breakfast." 

Well, the ogre had his breakfast, and after that he goes 
to a big ehest and takes out of it a couple of bags of gold 
and sits down counting them tili at last his head began to 30 
nod and he began to snore tili the whole house shook again. 

Then Jack crept out on tiptoe from his oven, and as he 
was passing the ogre he took one of the bags of gold under 
his arm, and off he pelters tili he came to the beanstalk, 
and then he threw down the bag of gold which of course feil 35 
into his mother's garden, and then he climbed down and 
climbed down tili at last he got home and told his mother 
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and showed her the gold and said: "Well, mother, wasn't 
I right about the beans? They are really magical, you see. " 
So they lived on the bag of gold for some time, but at 
last they came to the end of that, so Jack made up his mind 
5 to try his luck once more up at the top of the beanstalk. 
So one fine morning he got up early, and got on to the bean- 
stalk, and he climbed and he climbed and he climbed and 
he climbed and he climbed and he climbed tili at last he got 
on the road again and came to the great big tall house he 
10 had been to before. There, sure enough, was the great big 
tall woman a-standing on the door-step. 

"Good morning, mum," says Jack, as bold as brass, 

"could you be so good as to give me something to eat?" 

"Go away, my boy," said the big, tall woman, "or 

15 eise my man will eat you up for breakfast. But aren't you 

the youngster who came here once before? Do you know, 

that very day, my man missed one of his bags of gold." 

"That's stränge, mum," says Jack, "I dare say I could 
teil you something about that, but I'm so hungry I can't 
20 speak tili I've had something to eat. " 

Well the big tall woman was that curious that she took 

him in and gave him something to eat. But he had scarcely 

begun munching it as slowly as he could when thump! 

thump! thump! they heard the giant's footstep, and his wife 

25 hid Jack away in the oven. 
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All happened as it did before. In came the ogre as he 
did before, said: " Fee-fi-fo-fum ," and had bis breakfast off 
three broiled oxen. Then he said: "Wife, bring me the hen 
that lays the golden eggs." So she brought it,' and the 
ogre said: "Lay," and it laid an egg all of gold. And then 5 
the ogre began to nod his head, and to snore tili the house 
shook. 

Then Jack crept out of the oven on tiptoe and caught 
hold of the golden hen, and was off before you could say 
" Jack Robinson. " But this time the hen gave a cackle which 10 
woke the ogre, and just as Jack got out of the house he 
heard him calling: "Wife, wife, what have you done with 
my golden hen?" 

And the wife said: "Why, my dear?" 

But that was all Jack heard, for he rushed off to the 15 
beanstalk and climbed down like a house on fire. And when 
he got home he showed his mother the wonderful hen and 
said "Lay," to it; and it laid a golden egg every time he 
said "Lay." 

Well, Jack was not content, and it wasn't very long 20 
before he determined tö have another try at his luck up there 
at the top of the beanstalk. So one fine morning, he got 
up early, and went on to the beanstalk, and he climbed and 
he climbed and he climbed and he climbed tili he got to the 
top. But this time he knew better than to go straight to 25 
the ogre's house. And when he got near it he waited behind 
a bush tili he saw the ogre's wife come out with a pail to 
get some water, and then he crept into the house and got 
into the copper. He hadn't been there long when he heard 
thump ! thump ! thump ! as before , and in come the ogre and 30 
his wife. 

"Fee-fi-fo-fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman , " cried 
out the ogre; "I smell him, wife, I smell him." 

"Do you, my dearie?" says the ogre's wife. "Then if 
it's that little rogue that stole your gold and the hen that 35 
laid the golden eggs he's sure to have got into the oven." 
And they both rushed to the oven. But Jack wasn't there 
luckily, and the ogre's wife said: "There you are again with 
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your fee-fi-fo-fum. Why of course it's the laddie you caught 
last night that I've broiled for your breakfast. How forgetful 
I am, and how careless you are not to teil the difference be- 
tween a live un and a dead un. " 

5 So the ogre sat down to the breakfast and ate it, but 

every now and then he would mutter: "Well, I could have 

sworn " and he'd get up and search the larder and the 

cupboards, and everything, only luckily he didn't think of 
the copper. 

10 After breakfast was over, the ogre called out: "Wife, 

wife, bring me my golden harp." So she brought it and 
put it on the table before him* Then he said: "Sing!" and 
the golden harp sang most beautifully. And it went on 
singing tili the ogre feil asleep , and commenced to snore like 

15 thunder. 

Then Jack lifted up the copper-lid very quietly and got 
down like a mouse and crept on hands and knees tili he got 
to the table when he got up and caught hold of the golden 
harp and dashed with it towards the door. But the harp 

20 called out quite loud: "Master! Master!" and the ogre woke 
up just in time to see Jack running off with his harp. 

Jack ran as fast as he could, and the ogre came rushing 
after, and would soon have caught him, only Jack had a start 
and dodged him a bit and knew where he was going. When 

25 he got to the beanstalk the ogre was not more than twenty 
yards away when suddenly he saw Jack disappear like, and 
when he got up to the end of the road he saw Jack under- 
neath climbing down for dear life. Well, the ogre didn't 
like trusting himself to such a ladder, and he stood and 

30 waited, so Jack got another start. But just then the harp 
cried out: "Master! master!" and the ogre swung himself 
down on to the beanstalk which shook with his weight. Down 
climbs Jack, and after him climbed the ogre. By this time 
Jack had climbed down and climbed down and climbed down 

35 tili he was very nearly home. So he called out: "Mother! 
mother! bring me an axe, bring me an axe." And his 
mother came rushing out with the axe in her hand, but 
when she came to the beanstalk she stood stock still with 
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fright, for there she saw the ogre just Coming down below 
the clouds. 

But Jack jumped down and got hold of the axe and 
gave a chop at the beanstalk which cut it half in two. The 
ogre feit the beanstalk shake and quiver, so he stopped to see 5 
what was the matter. Then Jack gave another chop with 
the axe, and the beanstalk was cut in two and began to 
topple over. Then the ogre feil down and broke his crown, 
and the beanstalk came toppling after. 

Then Jack showed his mother his golden harp, and 10 
what with showing that and selling the golden eggs, Jack 
and his mother became very rieh, and he married a great 
princess, and they lived happy ever after. 



193. WHITTIWTON AND HIS CAT. 

In the reign of the famous King Edward III. there was 15 
a little boy called Dick Whittington , whose father and mother 
died when he was very young. As poor Dick was not old 
enough to work, he was very badly off; he got but little for 
his dinner, and sometimes nothing at all for his breakfast; 
for the people who lived in the village were very poor 20 
indeed, and could not spare him much more than the parings 
of potatoes, and now and then a hard crust of bread. 

Now Dick had heard a great many very stränge things 
about the great city called London; for the country people at 
that time thought that folks in London were all fine gentlemen 26 
and ladies; and that there was singing and music there all 
day long; and that the streets were all paved with gold. 

One day a large waggon and eight horses, all with bells 
at their heads, drove through the village while Dick was 
standing by the sign-post. He thought that this waggon 30 
must be going to the fine town of London; so he took 
courage, and asked the waggoner to let him walk with him 
by the side of the waggon. As soon as the waggoner heard 
that poor Dick had no father or mother, and saw by his 
ragged clothes that he could not be worse off than he was, 35 
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he told him he might go if he would, so off they set 
together. 

So Dick got safe to London, and was in such a hurry 
to see the fine streets paved all over with gold, that he did 
5 not even stay to thank the kind waggoner ; but ran off as fast 
as his legs would carry him, through many of the streets, 
thinking every moment to come to those that were paved 
with gold; for Dick had seen a guinea three times in his own 
little village , and remembered what a deal of money it brought 

10 in change; so he thought he had nothing to do but to take 
up some little bits of the pavement, and should then have 
as much money as he could wish for. 

Poor Dick ran tili he was tired, and had quite forgot 
his friend the waggoner; but at last, finding it grow dark, 

15 and that every way he turned he saw nothing but dirt 
instead of gold, he sat down in a dark corner and cried him- 
self to sleep. 

Little Dick was all night in the streets ; and next morning , 
being very hungry, he got up and walked about, and asked 

20 everybody he met to give him a halfpenny to keep him from 
starving; but nobody stayed to answer him, and only two or 
three gave him a halfpenny; so that the poor boy was soon 
quite weak and faint for the want of victuals. 

In this distress he asked charity of several people, and 

25 one of them said crossly: "Go to work for an idle rogue." 
"That I will," says Dick, "I will go to work for you, if 
you will let me." But the man only cursed at him and 
went on. 

At last a good-natured looking gentleman saw how 

30 hungry he looked. "Why don't you go to work, my lad?" 
said he to Dick. "That I would, but I do not know how 
to get any," answered Dick. "If you are willing, come along 
with me," said the gentleman, and took him to a hay-field, 
where Dick worked briskly, and lived merrily tili the hay 

35 was made. 

After this he found himself as badly off as before; and 
being almost starved again, he laid himself down at the door 
of Mr. Fitzwarren, a rieh merchant. Here he was soon seen 
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by the cook-maid, who was an ill-tempered creature, and 
happened just then to be very busy dressing dinner for her 
master and mistress; so she called out to poor Dick: "What 
business have you there , you lazy rogue ? there is nothing 
eise but beggars; if you do not take yourself away, we will 5 
see how you will like a sousing of some dish-water; I have 
some here hot enough to make you jump." 

Just at that time Mr. Fitzwarren himself came home 
to dinner; and when he saw a dirty ragged boy lying at the 
door, he said to him: "Why do you lie there, my boy? 10 
You seem old enough to work; I am afraid you are inclined 
to be lazy." 

"No, indeed, sir," said Dick to him, "that is not the 
case, for I would work with all my heart, but I do not 
know anybody, and I believe I am very sick for the want 15 
of food." 

"Poor fellow, get up; let me see what aus you." 

Dick now tried to rise, but was obliged to lie down 
again, being too weak to stand, for he had not eaten any 
food for three days, and was no longer able to run about 20 
and beg a halfpenny of people in the street. So the kind 
merchant ordered him to be taken into the house, and have 
a good dinner given him, and be kept to do what work he 
was able to do for the cook. 

Little Dick would have lived very happy in this good 25 
family if it had not been for the ill-natured cook. She used 
to say: "You are under me, so look sharp; clean the spit 
and the dripping-pan , make the fires, wind up the jack, and 

do all the scullery work nimbly, or " and she would 

shake the ladle at him. Beside, she was so fond of basting, 30 
that when she had no meat to baste, she would baste poor 
Dick's head and Shoulders with a broom, or anything eise 
that happened to fall in her way. At last her ill-usage of 
him was told to Alice, Mr. Fitzwarren's daughter, who told 
the cook she should be turned away if she did not treat 35 
him kinder. 

The behaviour of the cook was now a little better; but 
besides this Dick had another hardship to get over. His bed 
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stood in a garret, where there were so many holes in the 
floor and the walls that every night he was tormented with 
rats and mice. A gentleman having given Dick a penny for 
cleaning his shoes, he thought he would buy a cat with it. 
6 The next day he saw a girl with a cat , and asked her , " Will 
you let me have that cat for a penny ?" The girl said: 
"Yes, that I will, master, though she is an excellent 
mouser." 

Dick hid his cat in the garret , - and always took care to 

10 carry a part of his dinner to her; and in a short time he 
had no more trouble with the rats and mice, but slept quite 
sound every night. 

Soon after this, his master had a ship ready to sail; 
and as it was the custom that all his servants should have 

15 some chance for good fortune as well as himself , he called 
them all into the parlour and asked them what they would 
send out. 

They all had something that they were willing to venture 
except poor Dick, who had neither money nor goods, and 

20 therefore could send nothing. For this reason he did not 
come into the parlour with the rest ; but Miss Alice guessed 
what was the matter, and ordered him to be called in. She 
then said: "I will lay down some money for him, from my 
own purse;" but her father told her: "This will not do, for 

25 it must be something of his own." 

When poor Dick heard this , he said : u I have nothing but a 
cat which I bought for a penny some time since of a little girl." 
"Fetch your cat then, my lad," said Mr. Fitzwarren, 
"and let her go." 

30 Dick went upstairs and brought down poor puss, with 

tears in his eyes, and gave her to the captain; "For," he 
said, "I shall now be kept awake all night by the rats and 
mice." All the Company laughed at Dick's odd venture; and 
Miss Alice, who feit pity for him, gave him some money to 

35 buy another cat. 

This, and many other marks of kindness shown him by 
Miss Alice, made the ill-tempered cook jealous of poor Dick, 
and she began to use him more cruelly than ever, and always 
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made game of him for sending his cat to sea. She asked 
him: "Do you think your cat will seil for as much money 
as would buy a stick to beat you?" 

At last poor Dick could not bear this usage any longer, 
and he thought he would run away from his place; so he 5 
packed up his few things, and started very early in the 
morning, on All-hallows Day, the first of November. He 
walked as. far as Holloway; and there sat down on a stone, 
which to this day is called " Whittington's Stone," and 
began to think to himself which road he should take. 10 

While he was thinüng what he should do, the Beils of 
Bow Church, which at that time were only six, began to 
ring, and their sound seemed to say to him: 

"Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London." 16 

" Lord Mayor of London ! " said he to himself. " Why , 
to be sure, I would put up with almost anything now, to 
be Lord Mayor of London, and ride in a fine coach, when I 
grow to be a man ! Well , I will go back , and think nothing 
of the cuffing and scolding of the old cook, if I am to be 20 
Lord Mayor of London at last." 

Dick went back, and was lucky enough to get into the 
house, and set about his work, before the old cook came 
downstairs. 

We must now follow Miss Puss to the coast of Africa. 25 
The ship with the cat on board , was a long time at sea ; 
and was at last driven by the winds on a part of the coast 
of Barbary , where the only people were the Moors , unknown 
to the English. The people came in great numbers to see the 
sailors, because they were of different colour to themselves, 30 
and treated them civilly; and, when they- became better 
acquainted, were very eager to buy the fine things that the 
ship was loaded with. 

When the captain saw this, he sent patterns of the best 
things he had to the king of the country; who was so much 35 
pleased with them, that he sent for the captain to the palace. 
Here they were placed, as it is the custom of the country, 
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TIMES 

ÄND 

SEASONS. 




THE MOMENTS. 

The moments fly, — a minute's gone; 
The minutes fly , — an hour is run; 
The day is fled, — the night is here; 
Thus flies a week, - a month, — a year! 



13« 



194. DIVISIONS OF TIME. 
There are twenty-four hours in the day. The hours are 
counted from one in the morning tili twelve. At twelve the 
sun is at his highest point in the sky, and then we say it 
is mid-day or noon. After mid-day we begin to count from 6 
one to twelve over again. Then it is midnight, and a new day 
begins. Every hour is divided into sixty parts called minutes, 
and each minute is divided into sixty parts called seconds. 

Sixty seconds make a minute, 

Sixty times the clock ticks in it. 10 

Sixty minutes make an hour, 

To stay its flight we have no power. 



195. THE OLD KITCHEN CLOCK. 
Listen to the Kitchen Clock! 

To itself it ever talks, 15 

From its place it never walks; 
" Tick-tock— tick-tock." 

Teil me what it says. 

"Ym a very patient Clock, 

Never moved by hope or fear, 20 

Though Fve stood for many a year; 
Tick-tock— tick-tock." 

That is what it says. 

"Tm a very truthful Clock: 

People say, about the place, 25 

Truth is written on my face; 
Tick-tock— tick-tock." 

That is what it says. 
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They steal the sugar, moist and sweet, 
And fly away to lick their feet; 
They swim in milk, in beer, in ink, 
And kick and struggle not to sink. 

i 5 They speck and spot and smear the glass, 

They tease the horse, the cow, the ass; 
They swarm upon the butchers meat, 
And some of them do poison eat; 
Then we find them on the floor, 

10 Stiff and dead — to fly no more. 



202. 
Make hay while the sun shines. 



203. LITTLE RAIN-DROPS. 
Oh ! where do you come from , 
<16 You little drops of rain, 

Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
Döwn the window pane? 

Teil me, little rain-drops, 
Is that the way you play, 
20 Pitter patter, pitter patter, 

All the rainy day? 

- Aunt Effie's Ehytnes. 

204. 
Rain, rain, go away, 
25 Come again some other day, 

Little Johnny wants to play. 



205. 
After "rain comes fair weather. 



206. 
30 Please to remember 

The fifth of November, 

Gunpowder treason and plot; 
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I know no reason 
Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 



207. 
I wish you a merry Christmas 
And a happy New- Year, 
A pantry füll of roast beef , 
And a.barrel füll of beer. 



208. 
Floür of England, fruit of Spain, 10 

Met together in a shower of rain; 
Put in a bag tied round with a string, 
If you'll teil me this riddle, Pll give you a ring. 
•ORKicma-Kma y 



209. 16 

Little Jack Horner sat in the corner, 

Eating his Christmas pie: 
He put in his thumb , and took out a plum , 

And said ; "What a good boy am I!" 



210. 20 

Christmas comes but once a year. 
After a Christmas comes a Lent. 
Green Christmas, white Easter. 



211. THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 

Füll knee-deep lies the winter snow, 25 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 

Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 

And tread soffcly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die; 30 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 
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He lieth still: he doth not move: 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
5 And the New- Year will take 'em away. 

Old year, you must not go; 

So long as you have been with us, 

Such joy as you have seen with us, 

Old year, you shall not go. 

10 He froth'd his bumpers to the brim; 

A jollier year we shall not see. 
But tho' his eyes are waxing dim, 
And tho* his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
15 Old year, you shall not die; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I've half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 

He was füll of joke and jest , 
20 But all his merry quips are o'er. 

To see him die, aeross the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But hell be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
25 The night is starry and cold, my friend, 

And the New- Year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 

How hard he breathes ! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
30 The shadows flicker to and fror 

The cricket chirps: the light burns low: 
Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 
Shake hands before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you: 
35 What is it we can do for you? 

Speak out before you die. 
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His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
Thatstandeth there alone, 5 

And waiteth at the door. 
There's a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 

Tennyson. 10 

212. 
God bless the master of this house, 

The mistress also, 
And all the little children 

That round the table go; 15* 

And all your kin and ünsmen, 

That dwell both far and near; 
I wish you a merry Christmas 
And a happy New-Year. 



213. THE SLIDE. 20 

One, two, three, four, all in a row, 
Merrily down the slide we go; 
Toes and fingers all in a glow, 
With a laugh and a whoop, and a loud halloo. 

Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! 25 

Merrily down the slide we go. 
Five, six, seven, eight, on we glide; 
Oh that life were an endless slide! 
Trips and falls sometimes betide — 
Trifles these which our hearts deride. 30 

Ha, ha, ha, &c. 
Ten, eleven, a dozen or more; 
Little one, little one, ne'er give o'er; 
Cling to that big fellow going before, 
He'U bear you safe to the opposite shore. 35 

Ha, ha, ha, &c. 

H. G. Adams. 
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214. THREE CHILDREN. 
Three ehildren sliding on the ice, 

All on a summer's day, 
As it feil out, they all feil in, 
5 The rest they ran away. 

Now, had these ehildren been at home, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny, 
They had not all been drowned. 

10 You parents all that ehildren have, 

And you that have got none, 
If you would have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 



215. THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW. 
16 The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then — poor thing? 

Hell sit in a barn 

To keep himself warm, 
20 And hide his head under his wing — poor thing! 



216. 
Round the house , and round the house , and peeps through 
the keyhole. 

•(LMIM. 3HX 



26 217. JACK PROST. 

The Frost looked forth one clear still night, 
And whispered, "Now I shall be out of sight; 
So down the valley and over the height 
In silence 111 take my way. 
30 I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hau and the rain, 
That make such a bustle and noise in vain, 
But 111 be as busy as they." 
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Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamond beads; and over the breast 

Of the quiyering lake he spread 
A coat of mail , that it need not fear . . 5 

The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the Windows of those who slept 

And over each pane like a fairy crept; 10 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things; — there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees, 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 15 

All pictured in silver sheen! 

But he did a thing that was hardly fair; 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

"Now just to set them a thinking 20 

111 bite this basket of fruit ," said he ; 

"This costly pitcher 111 burst in three : , 

And the glass of water theyVe left for me 
Shall tchick to teil them Fm drinking." 

Hannah F. Gould. 25 

218. 
Which travels at greater speed, heat or cold? 
•(ttoo hoxvo nvo iioi asiivoaa ^xvaH 



219. THE SEASONS. 

SPRING, 30 

In spring the fields are dressed in green: the pretty 
flowers spring up through the ground: the green leaves come 
out on the trees, and after them the beautiful white and red 
blossoms appear. The birds now build their nests and lay 
eggs in them, all the while singing their merry songs. 35 
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The lambs are frisking about on the meadow , or bleating 

for the old sheep, their mothers. The bees are humming 

round their hives, and the bright butterflies are on the wing. 

The farmer now ploughs his fields and sows his com , but he 

5 must wait tili autumn before it will be ripe. 

Truly, spring is a pleasant time. 

SUMMER. 

In summer the roses are in bloom, Alling the garden 
with their sweet smell. The gardens and fields and hedges 
10 are füll of flowers, and the cherries and strawberries are ripe. 
Out in the field the men are cutting down the grass, and 
tossing it about until it is quite dry. It is then called hay, 
and is kept for food for the cows and horses in the winter, 
when there is no green grass for them to eat. 

15 AUTÜMN. 

In autumn , apples and pears, and plums and nuts, and 
many other fruits are ripe, and the golden com is ripe too. 
Now is the time of harvest. The men in the fields are cut- 
ting down the com, and tying it up in bundles. They affcer- 

20 wards carry it home, and by and by it will be ground into 
flour to make bread. The green leaves of the trees now 
change their colour, and become brown and yellow, and soon 
they wither and fall off. The pretty flowers have faded, and 
the birds no longer sing. But there is one bird that now for 

25 the first time begins his song, and that is the dear little 
robin redbreast, the bird that every one loves. 

WINTER. 

In winter there are no leaves on the trees. The ground 
is offcen covered with snow and frost, and there are showers 
30 of rain and sleet. When the ponds and lakes are frozen over, 
then is the time to slide and skate on the ice, and fine fun 
it is. The robin sings his song, but sometimes he cannot get 
food, and he comes to our Windows for crumbs. 



/ 
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220. SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

Laboür with wliat zeal we will, 

Something still remains undone, 
Something uncompleted still 

Waits the rising of the sun. 5 

By the bedside, on the stair, 

At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 

Like a mendicant it waits; 

Waits, and will not go away; 10 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid. 
By the cares of yesterday 

Each to-day is heavier made; 

Till at length the bürden seems 

Greater than our strength can bear; 15 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 

And we stand from day to day, 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 20 

On their Shoulders held the sky. 

LONGFELLOW. 



All's well 
That ends well. 



WÖRTERBUCH. 



= Die Erklärung der Lautsohrift findet sich zu Ende des Buches. =s= 

Die erste Silbe ist in der Eegel betont. Enthält sie einen der stets unbetonten Vokale e, 
I, 5 oder ü, so hat die «weite Silbe in der Eegel den Ton. Andere betonte Silben werden 

durch den Akzent ' bezeichnet. 
4-r_ wird nur in der Bindung gesprochen. — Die nach ; stehenden Lautformen sind unbetont. 



A. 

A [ei] A (Buchstabe). 

a [a] ein. 

dbate [abeit] nachlassen, sich legen. 

dbbey [fflbX] Abtei. 

Abb's head, St. [snt ®bz hed] (Vor- 
gebirge in Berwickshire in Schott- 
land). 

Äbercromby [sebakrembi] (General, 
1734—1801). 

abide [abaid] verweilen, bleiben. 

alle [eibl] fähig; be — vermögen, 
können. 

äbode [aboud] s. abide. 

abownd [abaund] Überfluß haben. 

a&owf [abaut] umher; ungefähr; um, 
um . . . her, in . . . herum; an, 
bei, mit; über; to be — im Be- 
griff sein; vorhaben ; teil us all — 
it erzähle uns die Sache ganz 
genau. 

above [ab«v] oben; über; hinauf, 
empor; to be — übertreffen; — all 
vor allem. 

abroad [abr$d] draußen, auswärts; 
to take — mitnehmen. 

absent [sebsant] abwesend, fern. 

absorb [abs$b] aufsaugen; — cd in 
Anspruch genommen, vertieft. 

abundant [abrandant] reichlich. 



accent [seksent, -ant] Akzent, Beto- 
nung; Aussprache; Ausdruck. 

accept [»kse'pt, aksept] annehmen. 

aceident [seksldant] Zufall, Unfall. 

accompany [aksmpanX] begleiten; 
accompanied by nebst, mit. 

accomplishmewt [akompllfmant] Fer- 
tigkeit. 

accordance [ak$dans] Übereinstim- 
mung. 

according [ak^dlg] (to . . .) gemäß. 

accordingly [ak$dlntt] demgemäß. 

accost [akost, ak^st] anreden. 

account [akaunt] Rechnung, Bericht; 
on — of wegen. 

a - chasing [a - tjeisln ] (volkstüml.) 
beim Jagen, jagend. 

achieve [at/Iv] vollenden. 

acquaint [akweint] bekannt machen; 
— ed bekannt. 

acre [eika+r w ] Acker, Morgen 
(= 40,46 Ar)! 

acro8S [akros, akr$s] durch, über. 

act [sekt] handeln. 

action [sekfan] Handlung, Tat, 
Tätigkeit. 

active [®ktiv] tätig, rührig. 

actually [»ktjuali] wirklich, ge- 
rade. 

Adams [sedamz], H. G. (Dichter). 



Victor u. Dörr, engl. Lesebuch. Unterstufe. 7. Aufl. 
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add [sed] hinzufügen, addieren; 
— ed to, zusammen mit, sowie. 

addition [adi/(a)n] Zugabe, Addition. 

address [adres] Anrede; Adresse; 
Gewandtheit. 

address [adres] (to . . .) (an . . .) 
richten; anreden. 

adjective [«djlkttv] Adjektiv, Eigen- 
schaftswort. 

admiral [aedmlral] Admiral. 

admiration [aedmlrei'Jan] Bewunde- 
rung. 

admire [admaia+rj bewundern. 

admit [admit] zulassen, einlassen. 

admittance [admitans] Einlaß. 

ado [adü] Getue, Lärm. 

adopt [adopt] (an Kindesstatt) an- 
nehmen. 

adorn [ad$n] schmücken, zieren. 

adult [ad«lt] Erwachsene(r). 

advance [adväns] vorrücken. 

advantage [adväntfd$] Vorteil. 

adveniure [adventja-f r J] Abenteuer, 
Erlebnis. 

adventurous [adventjaras] unter- 
nehmend. 

adverb [»dva"b] Adverb, Umstands- 
wort. 

advise [advaiz] raten. 

a-dying [a-dailn] (volkstüml.) im 
Sterben. 

a-falling [a-ffclSn] (volkstüml.) 
« falling. 

afar [afa+r_] fern, weit. 

affair [affeea-frJGeschäft, Angelegen- 
heit. 

affection [afekjan] Zuneigung. 

affectionate [afekjanlt] liebend ; your 
— brother dein dich liebender 
Bruder. 

affluence [»flüans] Überfluß, Fülle. 

affbrd [af$d] gewähren, bieten; 
sich . . . erlauben. 

afraid [afreid] bange; be — (of ...) 
sich (vor . . .) fürchten. 

afresh [afre/] von neuem, wieder. 



Africa [aefrlka] Afrika. 

African [«Mkan] Afrikaner; afri- 
kanisch. 

öfter [äfta+r J nach ; hinter, hinter . . . 
her ; nach (gemäß) ; nachher ; nach- 
dem; — all trotz alledem, also 
doch. 

afternoon [äftanü'n] Nachmittag. 

afterwards [äftawadz] nachher. 

again [agein, agen] wieder. 

against [agenst, ageinst] gegen, 
wider. 

age [eids] Alter. 

aged [eidsid] bejahrt. 

aghast [agäst] entsetzt. 

Agnes [segnlz] Agnes. 

ago [agou] vergangen; 200 years— 
vor 200 Jahren. 

a - going [ a - gouin ] (volkstüml.) 
= going. 

agony [seganf] Todeskampf, (furcht- 
barer) Schmerz; in an — of grief 
außer sich vor Kummer. 

agree [agri] übereinstimmen; — to 

. in . . . einwilligen. 

ah [ä] ah, ach; — me ach ja r 
ach. 

a-hollering [a-holarfn] (volkstüml.) 
brüllend, schreiend. 

ahoy [ahoi] ahoi! holla! 

a-hunting [a-hcntii}] (volkstüml.) 
auf die (der) Jagd. 

aid [eid] Hilfe. 

aid [eid] helfen, unterstützen. 

aim [eim] {Siel. 

aim [eim] zielen. 

air [«a+r w ] Luft. 

air [«a+r w ] Miene. 

alack! [alffik] ach! 

alas [aläs] ach! — , for love ach,, 
um die Liebe; wehe der Liebe. 

Albert [fielbat] Alberfr. 

alderman [$ldaman] Ratsherr. 

die [eil] (helles) Bier. 

Alexandria [sellgzä'ndria] Alexan- 
dria. 
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Alfred [aelMd] Alfred. 

Alice [®Us] Alice. 

alight [alait] sich niederlassen, ab- 
steigen. 

alike [alaik] ähnlich, gleich; wie. 

alive [alaiv] am Leben, lebendig; 
the happiest man — der glück- 
lichste Mensch auf Erden. 

all [$1] all, ganz, lauter; — day 
den ganzen Tag; after — schließ- 
lich, im Grunde genommen; at — 
[et$l] durchaus; überhaupt. 

Ällegra [aleigra] Allegra. 

alley [eeir] Gäßchen. 

All-hallows' Day [^l-hse'löuz dei] 
Allerheiligen. 

Allingham [aelinam], W. (Dichter, 
1828—1889). 

allow [alau] erlauben, lassen; I am 
— ed to . . . es ist mir erlaubt 
zu . . . 

almost ftlmoust] fast, beinahe. 

aloft [aloft, al$ffc] in die Höhe, hinauf. 

ahne [aloun] allein. 

along [alon] längs, entlang, durch . . . 
hin; dahin, daher; weiter; — with 
zusammen mit; come — with me 
komm mit (mir). 

alongside [alo/nsai'd] längs, neben. 

aloud [alaud] laut. 

aiphabet [selfabXt] Alphabet, ABC. 

Alpine [aelpain] Alpen-. 

also [$lsöu, glsöu] auch. 

alter [$lta+r w , olta+rj verändern. 

alternately [seltö'nXtH] wechselweise, 
abwechselnd. 

although [$ldou'] obgleich, wenn 
auch. 

altogether [$ltage'da+r_] zusammen, 
gänzlich; alles in allem; überhaupt. 

always [$lweiz, $lwiz] immer, stets. 

am [83m; am, m] s. be. 

amaze [ameiz] in Staunen setzen, 
erstaunen. 

Amen [ä'me'n, ei'me'n] Amen. 

amends [amendz] Entschädigung. 



America [amerika] Amerika. 

American [amerfkan] Amerikaner. 

amiable [eimjabl] liebenswürdig. 

amid, amidst [amid, amidst] mitten 
unter, inmitten. 

amity [aemiti] Freundschaft, Ein- 
tracht. 

among [amen] inmitten, unter. 

amount [amaunt] Betrag. 

amount [amaunt] betragen. 

amuse [amjüz] ergötzen. 

an [an] ein. 

an [an] 47, 17 (veraltet) wenn (s. 
leave). 

ancestral [sense'stral] urväterlich, 
uralt. 

ancient [einjant] alt, uralt. 

and [send, sen; and, an, n] und. 

angel [eindjal] Engel; Engels-. 

angry [®ngrf] ärgerlich, zornig, böse. 

animal [eanimal] Tier. 

Ann [sen] Anna. 

annown.ee [anauns] künden, an- 
zeigen. 

another [anrada+rj ein anderer, ein 
zweiter; noch ein; einander. 

answer [änsa+r w ] Antwort. 

answer [änsa-f r J] antworten, beant- 

ant [83nt] Ameise. [worten. 

anthem [«n]>im] Hymne. 

anthill [aenthil] Ameisenhaufen. 

antique [sentf k, senttk] antik, alter- 
tümlich. 

anvil [senvll] Amboß. 

anxious [aenkjas] bange, besorgt, 
ängstlich ; bedacht. 

any [enX] irgend ein, jeder; irgend. 

anybody [enlbgdi] (irgend) jemand, 
jeder; not — kein Mensch. 

anything [enXJ>in] (irgend) etwas, 
alles. 

apart [apät] abseits, bei Seite. 

aphorism [sefanzm] Aphorismus, 
Ausspruch. 

apparently [ap«arantli] anscheinend, 
wahrscheinlich. 

14* 
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appear [apia+rj erscheinen. 

appearance [apiarans] Erscheinung. 

appendix [apendlks] Anhang. 

appetite [sepltait] Appetit. 

apple [aepl] Apfel. 

apple-pie [aepl-pai] Apfelpastete. 

apple-tree [aepl-trl] Apfelbaum. 

appoint [apoint] bestimmen. 

approach [aproutj] (sich) nähern. 

April [eipril] April. 

apron [eipran] Schürze. 

apt [®pt] geneigt. 

Arab [aerab] Araber. 

Arabia [areibja] Arabien. 

arabU land [®rabl laend] Ackerland. 

arcade [äkei'd] Bogengang, Arkade. 

arch [ät/] Bogen. 

arch [ätf ] (sich) wölben. 

archway [ätJVei] Torweg. 

are [ä+r_; a+r w , a+rj s. be< 

aren't [änt] =■ are not. 

argument [ägjümant] Grund, Beweis, 
Beweismittel. 

arise [araiz] sich erheben, aufstehen, 
erscheinen. 

arm [am] Arm; Armlehne. 

arm [am] bewaffnen. 

arm - chair [ ä'm - tjaea'+r_ ] Lehn- 
sessel, Armstuhl. 

armful [ämfül] ein Arm toII. 

armour [ama+r w ] Rüstung, Wehr. 

army [äml] Heer, Armee. 

arose [arouz] s. arise. 

around [araund] rundum, ringsum. 

arouse [arauz] erwecken. 

arrange [areindj] ordnen; verab- 
reden. 

array [arei] Schlachtordnung, Auf- 
marsch. 

arrive [araiv] ankommen. 

arrow [seröu] Pfeil. 

arsenal [äsinal] Arsenal, Zeughaus. 

art [ät] Kunst. 

art [ät] s. be. 

article [ätlkl] Artikel, Geschlechts- 
wort. 



äs [sez; az] als, wie, so, z. B.; da; 
indem ; as — as [az . . . az] so . . . 
wie; — for was ... anbetrifft; — 
i/ [az if ] als ob ; — [az ctou] though 
als ob, als wenn; — io was an- 
betrifft; so — to so daß. 

ascend [äsend] aufsteigen, empor- 
steigen. 

ascent [asent] Aufstieg. 

ashamed [ajeimd] beschämt. 

ashes [aejlz] Asche. 

ashore [a/oa+jr, aj^+r J ans (am) 

Asia [eifa] Asien. [üfer. 

aside [asaid] zur Seite, beiseite. 

a-sighing [a-sailg] (volkstüml.) 
» sighing. 

ask [äsk] fragen, bitten, einladen; 

— for um . . . bitten. 

asleep [aslip] im Schlafe; einge- 
schlafen; fall — einschlafen. 

a - sobbing [a - sgbtn ] (volkstüml.) 
= sobbing. 

assault [as$lt, asolt] anfallen. 

assemble [asembl] (sich) versammeln. 

assert [asa~t] behaupten. 

assist [asist] beistehen. 

assistance [asistans] Beistand, Hilfe. 

assistant [asistant] Hilfsarbeiter. 

assurance [ajuarans] Versicherung. 

assure [ajua+r J] versichern. 

a-standing [a-stsendin] (volkstüml.) 
= Standing. 

astonish [astgnlf ] in Staunen ver- 
setzen, erstaunen. 

at [aet; at] an; in, bei, auf, zu; 

— once sogleich, sofort; — lengtli 
endlich. 

ate [et, eit] s. eat. 
athletic [apletik] athletisch, riesig. 
attack [atsek] angreifen. 
attempt [atemt] Versuch. 
attempt [atemt] versuchen. 
attend [atend] aufwarten; — on be- 
gleiten, bedienen; besuchen. 
attention [atenjan] Aufmerksamkeit 
attic [setik] Dachstock. 
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attract [atrsekt] anziehen. 

auciion [$kjan] Versteigerung. 

awnt [änt] Tante. 

Australia [$-, gstrei'lja] Australien. 

autumn [$tam] Herbst. 

avalanche [ae'valän.f, sevalä'nj*] La- 
wine. 

avetige [avend$] rächen. 

avenue [sevlnjü] Allee, (rang, Weg. 

avoid [avoid] Termeiden. 

awatl [eweit] erwarten. 

awake [aweik] wach; munter; wide— 
gespannt aufmerkend. 

awake [eweik] wecken; erwachen. 

away [awei] weg, fort; — he goes 
er rennt los. 

awe [5] Ehrfurcht, Schauer. 

awful [$ful] — ly [^fll] schauerlich, 
schrecklich, furchtbar; riesig. 

awhile [a(h)wail] eine Weile. 

awl [$1] Ahle. 

awoke [awouk] s. awake. 

awry [arai] schief, seitwärts. 

axe [»ks] Axt. 

ay [ai] ja, jawohl. 

azure [«sa+r^, ei3Ja+rJ azurblau. 

B. 

B [bi] B (Buchstabe). 

babble [baßbl] plappern. 

babe [beib] Kindchen, Kindlein. 

baby [beibl] Säugling, Kindchen; 
mere babies ganz kleine Kinder; 
— houses [bei'bi hauziz] Häus- 
chen; — pigs Ferkelchen. 

Babylon [basbilan] Babylon. 

back [baek] Rücken; Lehne; Ver- 
teidiger (hinter dem Malwärter, 
beim Fußball). 

back [bsek] zurückfahren (lassen). 

back [bsek] zurück, nach hinten. 

background [baekgraund] Hinter- 
grund. 

backward [bsekwad] rückwärts. 

backwards [baekwadz] rückwärts. 

bacon [beikan] Speck. 



bad [bsed] schlecht. 

bade [baed] s. bicL 

bag [bseg] Sack. 

bagpipe [baegpaip] Dudelsack. 

baize [beiz] grobes wollenes Zeug. 

bake [beik] backen, braten. 

baker [beika-fr J] Bäcker. 

ball [b^l] BaH^ugel. 

BalticSea [b?ltlk, boltf k sl] Ostsee. 

band [baend] Band, Fessel; Bande, 

Schar; Musikkorps, Kapelle. 
banditti [bflendi'tf] Plur. Räuber, 

Spitzbuben. 
bank [bfienk] Bank, Ufer, Rain. 
banker [bcenka-frj Bankier. 
bannet [b»na-fr J Banner, Fahne. 
baptize [bseptai'z] taufen. 
bar [bä+rj Stange, Barre; harbour 

— [häba — ] Hafenbank (Sand* 

bank vor dem Hafen). 
bar [bä+rj verrammeln, verriegeln; 

einsperren. 
barbarous [bäbaras] barbarisch. 
Barbary [bäbari] Berberei. 
bare [baea+rj entblößt, kahl. 
bargain [bägXn] Handel, Kauf; 

make (strike) a — einen Kauf 

abschließen. 
bargain [bägln] handeln, handels- 
eins werden. 
bärge [bäd3] Barke, Lastschiff. 
bark [bäk] Nachen, Kahn. 
bark [bäk] bellen. 
barley [bälX] Gerste. 
barley-meal [bäll-mil] Gerstenmehl. 
barn [bän] Scheune. 
barrel [bsaral] Faß. 
barren [baeran] Öde. 
Barrow [baerou] (Stadt in Lan- 

cashire). 
basin [beisn] Becken, Schale. 
bask [bäsk] sich wärmen. 
basket [bäskft] Korb. 
baste [beist] mürbe klopfen. 
bat [best] Prügel, Schlagholz 

(Kricket). 
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bathe [beid] baden. 

batsman [bsetsman] Schläger 
(Kricket). 

battery [bsetarl] Batterie. 

batting [baetlij] Ballschlagen 
(Kricket). 

baute [baetl] Kampf, Schlacht. 

battle-field [b»Ü-f!ld] Schlachtfeld. 

bawl [b^l] brüllen, schreien. 

bay [bei] Bai, Busen, Bucht. 

bayonet [beianlt] Bajonett. 

bay-window [bei' wi'ndou] Erker- 
fenster. 

&6 [bl, bl] sein; Äotc is . . .? wie 
geht's . . .? I am hot es ist mir 
heiß; he is to do er soll ton; 
töere yow are a^atn träft ... da 
kommst du wieder mit . . .; the 
prettiest presents that could — die 
schönsten Geschenke, die es geben 
konnte; I have been 164, 10 ich 
bin schon da gewesen. 

beach [bltf ] Strand, Ufer. 

bead [bld] Kügelchen, Perle. 

beam [bim] Balken. 

beam [bim] strahlen. 

bean [bin] Bohne. 

bean-stalk [bln-st^k] Bohnenstengel. 

bear [baea+rj Bär. 

bear [bsse+rj tragen; gebären; — 
up emportragen. 

beard [biad] Bart. 

beast [bist] Tier. 

beat [blt] Schlag. 

beat [blt] schlagen; siegen, be- 
siegen. 

beautiful [bjüttful] -Zy [bjü«f(ü)ir| 
schön. 

beauty [bjütl] Schönheit. 

became [blkeim] s. become. 

because [blk$z, blkoz] weil; — of 
wegen. 

beck [bek] (nordenglisch) Bach. 

beckon [bekn] winken. 

become [btom] werden. 

bed [bed] Bett; in — im Bett; put 



to — ins Bett bringen; out of — 
aus dem Bett. 

bedchamber [bedtjeimba+rj 
Schlafzimmer. 

bedew [bldjü] betauen, benetzen. 

Bedfordshire [>edfadja+r J (Graf- 
schaft im Innern von England). 

bedroom [bedrüm] Schlafzimmer. 

bedside [bedsaid], by the — neben 
dem Bette. 

bee [bl] Biene. 

beef [blf ] Rindfleisch. 

been [bin, bin] s. be. 

beer [bia+r J Bier. 

6««*/« [bltl] Käfer. 

&e/ore [bIfoa+r_, blf$+rj vor; vorn, 
vorher; ehe, bevor; it wasn't 
long — ... es dauerte nicht lange, 
bis ... 

beg [beg] bitten, betteln; erbetteln; 
sich erbieten; — leave um Er- 
laubnis bitten. 

began [blgaen] s. begin. 

beggar [bega-f r J Bettler. 

beggary [begarl] Betteln, Bettel- 
armut. 

begin [bigin] anfangen. 

beginning [blginlq] Anfang. 

begun [blgun] s. begin. 

behave [Mheiv] (oneself [wnsetf]) 
sich betragen, sich benehmen. 

behaviour [blheivja-|-rj Betragen. 

beheld [blheld] s. behold. 

behind [blhaind] hinter; hinten, 
zurück. 

behold [blhould] sehen, erblicken; 
ansehen. 

being [bUg] Wesen. 

belated [büeitld] verspätet, von der 
Nacht ereilt. 

Belfast [belfa'st] (Stadt im NO. von 
Irland). 

belief [bUlf ] Glaube. 

believe [bUlv] glauben. 

bell [bei] Glocke; Schelle, Klingel. 

Bella [bela] Bella. 
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bellow [belöu] brüllen. 

bellows [belöuz, beles] Blasebalg. 

belang [bfloi)] gehören, angehören. 

below [bflou] unter; unten. 

belt [belt] Gürtel; Schwertgehenk. 

Ben [ben] Abkürzung für Benjamin; 
Big — (große Glocke im Parla- 
mentsgebäude in London). 

bend [bend] beugen; sich beugen; 
— one's Steps seine Schritte lenken. 

beneath [Mnll>] unter; unten. 

benignant [blnignent] gütig. 

Bennet [benlt] Charles (Jugend- 
schriftsteller). 

bent [bent] s. bend. 

benumb [bfoem] betäuben. 

Bernard, Saint [snt bsnä'd] Sankt 
Bernhard (Paß). 

berry [berl] Beere. 

Bertie [bsti] Koseform für Albert. 

beseech [Msitf] ersuchen, anflehen. 

be8eechingly [blsit/inlX] flehentlich, 
bittend. 

beside [blsaid] neben; außerdem, 
obendrein. 

besides [blsaidz] außer. 

besought [Ms$t] s. beseech. 

Bess [bes] Abkürzung für Eliza- 
beth. 

best [best] beste; to have the — 
of it am besten dabei weg kom- 
men; make the — of sich mit . . . 
(so gut es geht) abfinden. 

bestow [Mstou] (on) zu teil werden 
lassen. 

betide [bltaid] sich ereignen, treffen. 

betray [bitrei] verraten. 

Betsy [betsl] Abkürzung für Eliza- 
beth. 

better [beto+r w ] besser; you had — 
du tätest besser daran; be — 
off besser daran sein. 

between [bitwln] zwischen, unter. 

betwixt [Mtwikst] zwischen, unter. 

bevy [bevi] Flug, Schwann. 

beware [biw®e+rj sich hüten. 



bewüder [Mwilda+rJ irre führen, 
verwirren. 

bewitch [MwitJ*] behexen, ver- 
locken. 

beyond [bflond] jenseits; über; 
über . . . hinaus. 

Bible [baibl] Bibel. 

bicker [bike-frj rieseln. 

bid [bid] heißen, befehlen ; wünschen. 

bidden [bidn] 8. bid. 

bide [baid] wohnen. 

% l>ig] groß. 

Bill [bil] Koseform für William. 

bül [bil] Schnabel. 

bill [bil] Rechnung; — of lading 
[ — 9v - lei'dln] Ladungsschein, 
Konnossement. 

billow [bilou] Woge. 

Billy [bül] Willi. 

bind [baind] binden; — up auf- 
binden, befestigen. 

Bingen [binen] (Stadt am Rhein). 

bird [bsd] Vogel. 

birdie [bsdl] Vöglein. 

Birkenhead [bsknhed] (Stadt in 
Cheshire; Name eines Schiffes). 

Birmingham [bSmXndm] (Stadt in 
Warwickshire). 

birth [b^J] Geburt; give . . . Anlaß 
geben. 

birthday [b3]>dei] Geburtstag. 

birthplace [bsppleis] Heimat. 

bishop [b^fep] Bischof. 

bit [bit] Bissen; a — ein bißchen, 
Stück; not a — of it noch 
lange nicht; a tiny — of a 
thing ein winziges Dingelchen, 
ein Knirps. 

bit [bit] s. bite. 

bite [bait] Biß; make a — at 
nach . . . beißen. 

bite [bait] beißen, anbeißen; — 
one's thumb den Daumen in den 
Mund stecken. 

bitter [bite+r J] bitter, schneidend, 
scharf. 
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bitterly [bitalX] bitter, bitterlich. 

bivouac [bivusek, bivweek] Bivouak, 
Lager. 

block [blaek] schwarz. 

blackberry [blsßkberf] Brombeere. 

blackbird [blaekbed] Amsel. 

blacken [blsekn] schwärzen. 

Uack8inith [blseksmip] Schmied. 

Blake [bleik] (engl. Admiral, 1598 
bis 1657). 

blanket [bl&nklt] wollene Decke. 

blast [bläst] Luftstrom, Windstoß; 
Schall, Hall; Donner; — furnace 
Hochofen. 

blast [bläst] sprengen. 

blaze [bleiz] (lodernde) Flamme. 

blaze [bleiz] lodern, brennen; strah- 
len, flammen. 

bleak [bllk] frostig, schaurig, Öde. 

bleat [blit] blöken; meckern. 

bleat! bleat! [blit! blit!] mäh! 
mäh! 

bleed [blid] bluten. 

blend [blend] vermischen. 

bleut [blent] s. blend. 

bless [bles] segnen. 

blessing [bleslij] Segen. 

blest [blest] « blessed s. bless. 

blew [blü] s. blow. 

blight [blait] Meltau. 

blind [blaind] blind. 

blühe [blaid] froh, munter. 

block [blgk] hemmen; — in ein- 
sperren; — up versperren. 

Nockhead [blgk(h)Id] Dummkopf. 

blood [bind] Blut. 

blood-red [bls'd-re'd] blutrot. 

bloodthirsty [btedjsstf] blutdürstig. 

bloom [blüm] Blüte. 

bloom [blüm] blühen. 

blossom [bigsam] Blüte. 

blossom [blosem] blühen. 

blow [blou] Schlag, Hieb. 

blow [blou] blasen, wehen. 

blow [blou] blühen. 

blue [blü] blau. 



bluebell [biübel] Glockenblume 
(Sternhyazinthe) . 

blue-bottle [blü-botl] Schmeiß- 
fliege. 

blue-eyed [blü-aid] blauäugig. 

blueness [blünls] Bläue. 

blue-veined [blü-veind] blaugeädert. 

blander [bl^nda+r J] sich gröblich 
irren. 

blush [bhtf] Röte, Frische. 

bluster [bl«ste+r J brausen, toben. 

board [b?d], Bord, Tafel; on — {ihe 
ship) an Bord (des Schiffes). 

board [b$d] entern. 

boast [boust] Ruhm, Stolz. 

bcast [boust] sich rühmen, prahlen. 

boat [bout] Boot, Kahn. 

boatman [boutman] Bootsmann. 

Bob [bob] Abkürzung für Böbert. 

body [bodi] Körper. 

boil [boil] kochen; — up weich- 
kochen; abkochen. 

bold [bould] kühn, dreist. 

bolt [boult] verriegeln. 

bolt upright [boult «prait] bolzen- 
gerade, kerzengerade. 

bone [boun] Gebein, Knochen. 

bonnet [bonlt] Mütze; Hut. 

book [buk] Buch. 

boom [büm] dröhnen. 

boot [büt] Stiefel. 

boot [büt] Gewinn; to — obendrein. 

booty [bütX] Beute. 

border [b$de-|-r J] begrenzen. 

bore [boa-|-r_, b$+r w ] s. bear. 

bore [boa-f-r_, b$+r J etwas Lang- 
weiliges. 

born, borne [b$n] s. bear. 

borough [bcröu, bero] Marktflecken. 

borrow [borou] borgen, leihen. 

bosom [buzam] Busen. 

both [bou]>] beide; — ... and so- 
wohl . . . als auch. 

bother [boda-f-rj belästigen; — . . . 
zum Kuckuck mit . . . ! 

bottle [botl] Flasche, Glas. 
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bottom [bgtem] Boden; Grund, 

Fuß; Sitz. 
bough [bau] Ast, Zweig. 
bought [b?t] s. buy. 
bound [baund] springen, einen Satz 

tun. 
bound [baund] s. bind, 
boundless [baundtts] unbegrenzt. 
bow [bau] Bug. 
bow [bou] Bogen. 
bow [bau] beugen, neigen; sich 

verneigen; — down sich neigen. 
Bow Chureli [bou tjötj] (Kirche in 

der City von London). 
bower [baua-frj Laube, Gemach, 

Baum. 
bowl [boul] Schale, Becher, Napf. 
bowl [boul] (einen Ball) einschenken ; 

— down (mit dem Ball) um- 
werfen (Kricket). 

box [bgks] Schachtel, Kasten. 

boy [bgi] Knabe, Junge. 

boyhood [boüiud] Knabenalter. 

brains [breinz] Gehirn. 

bramble - blossem [braembl - biosam] 
Brombeerblüte. 

branch [brän/] Zweig; Abzweigung. 

brass [bräs] Erz, Metall; Messing; 
metallen; bold as — mit dreister 
Stirn, ganz unverfroren. 

brave [breiv] wacker, tapfer. 

brave [breiv] trotzen. 

Iravery [breiveri] Tapferkeit. 

brawny [br$nX] kraftvoll. 

breach [brit/] Bruch. 

bread [bred] Brot; — and butter 
Butterbrot ; — and cheese Käsebrot. 

breadth [bred])] Breite. 

break [breik] Anbruch; Unter- 
brechung. 

break [breik] brechen, zerbrechen; 
offenbaren; — in einbrechen; 

— open aufbrechen; — up (die 
Schule) schließen. 

breakers [breikez] sich brechende 
Wogen, Brandung. 



hreakfast [brekfost] Frühstück. 

breakfast-room [brekfest-rüm] Zim- 
mer (in dem man frühstückt). 

breast [brest] Brust. 

breath [bre]>] Atem, Hauch. 

breathe [brld] atmen, wehen. 

breaihless [breJÜs] atemlos. 

breeches [britflz] Hosen. 

breeze [brlz] Brise, Wind. 

bribe [braib] bestechen. 

brick [brik] Backstein, Ziegel. 

bride [braid] Braut (am Hochzeits- 
tag), junge Frau. 

bridge [bridj] Brücke. 

bridU [braidl] Zügel. 

brigade [brfgeid] Brigade. 

bright [brait] hell, licht, heiter; 
herrlich. 

Brighton [braitn] (Stadt in Sussex). 

brittiant [briljent] glänzend. 

brim [brim] Band. 

brimming [brimln] (bis zum Bande) 
voU. 

brine [brain] Meerflut. 

bring [brin] bringen; einbringen; 
— forth hervorbringen; — off 
fortführen; — on veranlassen; — 
to the ground zu Fall, zum Ein- 
sturz bringen; brovght the house 
about her ears machte, daß ihr das 
Haus über dem Kopf zusammen- 
stürzte. 

briskly [briskli] munter, eifrig. 

Bristol [bristal] (Stadt in Gloucester- 
shire). 

Britain, Cfreat [greit britn] Groß- 
Britannien. 

British [brit^f] britisch. 

Briton [britn, britan] Brite. 

broad [br$d] breit; — daylight heller 
Tag. 

broad cloth [br$dklo]>, -kl$]>] feines 
Tuch (von doppelter Breite). 

broil [brgil] (auf dem Bost) braten. 

broke [brouk] s. break. 

broken [broukn] s. bieak. 
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brood [brud] Brut. 

brook [bruk] Bach. 

broom [brüm] Besen. 

broth [bro]>, br$]>] Fleischbrühe. 

brother [br«ete+rj Bruder. 

brought [br$t] s. bring. 

brow [brau] Braue, Stirn, Gesicht; 
Band. 

Brown [braun] (Name). 

brown [braun] braun, düster; 88, 2 
herbstlich gelb. 

brown-and-white [brau'n-9n-hwai't] 
braun und weiß. 

Brownie [brauni] (Name). 

brui8e [brüz] wundschlagen, quet- 
schen, verletzen. 

brush [brej"] bürsten, streichen; 
— away hinwegfegen. 

bubbU [b«bl] sprudeln, rieseln. 

buchet [b«kft] Eimer. 

Buckingham8hire [bisklnarnje-f-rj, 
Buchs [b«ks] (engl. Grafschaft). 

bud [b«d] Knospe. 

bud [b«d] knospen. 

bügle [bjügl] Hörn. 

build [bild] bauen; nisten. 

builder [bilda+rj Erbauer. 

building [bildin] Gebäude. 

building stone [bi'ldln stoun] Bau- 

built [bilt] s. build. [stein. 

bull [bul] Stier. 

bullfinch [bulfinf] Dompfaff, Gimpel. 

bülwark [bulwak] Bollwerk. 

Bulwer [bulwa+rj s. Lytton. 

bumper [b*emp9-fr J Humpen. 

bunch [b«nf] Bund, Büschel, Strauß ; 
55, 4 Busch. 

bündle [btmdl] Bündel. 

bündle [bvndl] packen, stecken. 

bürden [bsdn] Last; Kehrreim. 

burial [berfol] Begräbnis. 

burn [b9n] brennen, leuchten, ver- 
brennen; be — ed to death ver- 
brennen. 

Bums [b5nz], Bobert (schottischer 
Dichter, 1759—1796). 



burnt [b3nt] s. burn. 

burst [b3st] Krach. 

burst [b3st] brechen; — open auf- 
brechen; — out laughing in ein 
Gelächter ausbrechen. 

bury [berf] begraben; verbergen. 

bu8 [b"Bs] Abkürzung für omnibus. 

bush [bu/] Busch. 

bushel [bujfl] Scheffel (— 36,84 Liter). 

business [biznls] Geschäft, Arbeit; 
on — in Geschäften; she had no 
— there sie hatte da nichts zu 
tun; what — had you to . . . 
wie bist du dazu gekommen, zu . . . 

bustle [bBsl] Lärm, geschäftiges 
Wesen. 

bustle [bttsl] rauschen, sich regen, 
sich rühren; — up sich eilig auf- 
machen, eilig aufstehen. 

busy [biz¥] beschäftigt, geschäftig, 
eifrig. 

but [tot; bat] außer, als; nur; aber, 
sondern; — for ohne. 

butcher [but/a-f-rj Metzger, Flei- 

butter [b«te-fr J Butter. [scher. 

butter-churn [bcte-tj^n] Butterfaß. 

buttercup [bBtoksp] Butterblume. 

butterfly [bufoflai] Schmetterling. 

button [b«tn] Knopf. 

button [b«tn] zuknöpfen; — up zu- 
knöpfen. 

buy [bai] kaufen, verschaffen. 

Buzz [b«z] (Scherzname). 

buzz [bvz] Summen. 

buzz [b«z] summen. 

by [bai; bai] dabei; vorbei, vorüber; 
bei, neben; durch, von; mit; — 
and — unter der Hand, dem- 
nächst, alsbald, bald; — the — 
nebenbei gesagt; — this Urne 
unterdessen, inzwischen; — the 
way beiläufig, nebenbei gesagt. 



C [si] C (Buchstabe). 
cäb [kseb] Droschke. 
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cabbage [ksebidj] Kohl. 

cabin [ksebfri] Kabine, Kajüte. 

cabinet [kaeblnit] (of) Schränkchen 
(voll). 

cackle [k®kl] Gegacker; give a — 
ein G. machen. 

cage [keidj] Käfig. 

cake [keik] Kuchen. 

calf [käf] Kalb. 

calico [kselikö] Kattun. 

California [kselif^'nja] Kalifornien. 

call [k$l] Ruf. 

call [k$l] rufen; nennen, heißen; 
wecken; — for vorsprechen; vor- 
rufen; — on sich an . . . wenden; 
besuchen; be — ed genannt wer- 
den, heißen. 

calm [kam] still, ruhig; friedlich. 

calm [kam] (sich) beruhigen, ruhen. 

came [keim] s. come. 

Campbell [ksembal, ksembl], Thomas 
(Dichter, 1777—1844), 

can [ksen; kan] kann. 

can [ksen] 19, 10 » did. 

canary [kanaeari] Kanarienvogel. 

candle [ksendl] Kerze. 

candle-light [ksendl -lait] Kerzen- 
licht, 

cane [kein] Rohr, Zuckerrohr. 

cane [kein] prügeln, schlagen. 

cannon [ksenen] Kanone(n), Ge- 
schütz. 

cannot [ksenot] kann nicht. 

carit [känt] «=■ cannot. 

Canterbwy [ksentabarf] (Hauptstadt 
von Kent). 

cap [ksep] Kappe, Mütze; Spitze, 
Kamm (einer Welle). 

Cape Colonyl [keip koteni] Kapland. 

caper [keipa+rj Luftsprünge 
machen, hopsen. 

capital [kapital] Hauptstadt. 

capital [kaepital] hauptsächlich ; 
ausgezeichnet. 

capsize [kaepsai'z] zum Kentern 
bringen. 



captain [kseptön] Kapitän, An- 
führer. 

captive [kseptiv] Gefangener. 

captor [ksepta+r J] Fänger, Häscher. 

car [kä-|-r w ] Wagen. 

card [käd] Karte. 

card [käd] krempeln, kämmen, 
hecheln. 

Cardiff [kädtf ] (Stadt in Wales). 

care [ksea+rj Sorge, Sorgfalt; take 
— sich in acht nehmen; take — of 
sorgen für; take — for sich um . . . 
kümmern. 

care [ksea+r J] besorgt sein. 

care-encumbered [ksear-Ink^mbad] 
sorgenbeladen. 

careful [kseaful] sorgsam, vorsichtig. 

careless [ksealls] unvorsichtig, gleich- 
gültig. 

cargo [kägo] Schiffsladung. 

Carlyle [kälai'l], Thomas (Schrift- 
steller, 1795—1881). 

carpenter [käpmta+rj Zimmer- 

carpet [käpit] Teppich. [mann. 

carriage [kseridj] Fuhrwerk, Wagen. 

carrier [kserfa-hrj Bote, Fuhrmann. 

carry [ksBrl] tragen, bringen, fahren; 
~ » — off davontragen, mit- 
nehmen; erbeuten; — on be- 
treiben. 

cart [kät] Karren, Wagen. 

cart-rope [kät-roup] Karrenseil. 

carve [käv] eingraben, einschneiden; 
aushauen, schnitzen. 

Casabianca [ksezabise'rjka] (Name). 

case [keis] Fall; in — falls; in — 
of im Fall. 

case [keis] Gehäuse, Behälter. 

casement [keismant] Fensterflügel; 
FenBter. 

cash [kaej] Kasse, bares Geld. 

cast [käst] werfen; gießen. 

cast iron [käst aian] Gußeisen. 

Castle [käsl] Schloß. 

castle-gate [käsl-geit] Schloßtor. 

cat [kset] Katze. 
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catch [kset/] fangen; ziehen; er- 
blicken; — cold sich erkälten; 
— hold of erfassen; — sight of 
gewahr werden. 

cathedral [kajä'dral] Kathedrale, 
Dom. 

Catherine [k»]>arfn] Eatharine. 

cattle [ksetl] Vieh, Rindvieh. 

cattle-keeper [kaetl-klpa-frj Vieh- 
zflchter. 

cause [k$z] Grand, Ursache. 

cause [k?z] verursachen. 

cave [keiv] Höhle. 

cavern [k»ven] Höhle. 

caw [k$] krächzen. 

caw! caw! [k$! k$!] rab! rab! 

Caxion [kseksten] (Name). 

cease [sis] aufhören. 

cedar-shade [sub-Jeid] Schatten der 
Zedern. 

ceiling [silln] Decke. 

celebrated [settbreitid] berühmt. 

celestial [sUes^al] himmlisch. 

cell [sei] Zelle. 

cellar [sele+r w ] Keller; down — in 
den Keller hinunter. 

central [sentral] zentral. 

centre [sent9-f rj Mittelpunkt. 

Century [sent/arf] Jahrhundert. 

certain [sSttn, s3tn] gewiß. 

certainly [s3tntt] sicherlich. 

Ceylon [sXlon] Ceylon. 

chaff [t/af] Spreu. 

chain [tjein] Kette. 

chair [tj®9-fr J Stuhl. 

Chamber [tjeimba-fr_] Kammer, 
Zimmer. 

Chamber - door [tjeimba - dQ9-fr w , 
-d$-fr_] Zimmertür. 

champ [tjsemp] kauen. 

Champion [tjsempjan] Kämpe, Vor» 
kämpfer. 

chance [tjans] Zufall; Gelegenheit, 
Möglichkeit; Hoffnung, Aussicht. 

chance [tjans] sich ereignen; zu- 
fällig geschehen, sich zutragen. 



change\tSeiaä^] Wechsel; Scheide« 
münze, Kleingeld. 

changc [tjeindj] wechseln, vertau- 
schen, verwandeln, verändern. 

changefül [tjeindsful] wechselvolL 

Channel [tfaenal] Kanal; English 
Channel Kanal (zwischen England 
und dem Kontinent). 

chap [t/aep] Bursche, Bürschchen. 

ehapter [tjaepto-f rj Kapitel. 

charcoal [tjakoul] Holzkohle. 

Charge [tjads] Last, Auftrag; Be- 
sorgung; Obhut; Angriff; leave . . . 
in — of mit der Aufsicht über . . . 
betrauen. 

Charge [tjads] laden; beauftragen; 
angreifen. 

Charing Gross Station [tjaearin kros 
(kr?s) steijen] (eine Hauptstation 
am Ende des Strand W.). 

chariot [t/aerfat] Kriegswagen. 

eharity [t/aBritX] (christliche) Liebe ; 
milde Gaben. 

Charles [tjalz] Karl. 

Charlotte Q/alat] Charlotte. 

charm [tjam] Zauber, Reiz. 

charm [tjam] bezaubern, entzücken. 

charter [tjat9+r_] Urkunde, Rechts- 
titel. 

chase [t/eis] jagen. [mein. 

chatter [tj»te-|-rj plappern, mur- 

Cheapside [tJTpsai'd] Straße in der 
City (London). 

check [tjek] Schach, Hemmung, 
Einhalt. 

cheek [tjik] Wange, Backe. 

cheer [tjia+rj Frohsinn; Hurraruf; 
to give three — s dreimal hurra 
rufen; good — Wohlleben. 

cheer [tji8-fr_] erheitern, aufheitern; 
hoch leben lassen; — up (sich) 
aufheitern, Mut fassen. 

cheerful [t/iaful] heiter. 

cheese [tflz] Käse. 

cherry [tjerf] Kirsche. 

cherry-stone [tjerf-stoun] Kirschkern. 
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cherub -boy [tjerab-boi] Engels- 
kind. 

Cheshire [tjeja+rj (Grafschaft im 
NW. von England). 

eliest [t/est] Eiste, Kasten. 

cliestnut [tjesnvt] Kastanie. 

Cheviot Hills [tjevjat hilz] Cheviot- 
Berge (zwischen England und 
Schottland). 

chew [tju] zerkauen, wiederkäuen. 

chicken [t/ikln] Küchlein, Hühn- 
chen; 60, 38 (kaltes) Huhn. 

chide [tfaid] schelten. 

chief [tjlf] hauptsächlich, Haupt-. 

chiefly [tJifiY] hauptsächlich. 

chieftain [t/IftXn] Führer. 

child [tfaild] Kind. 

childhood [tfaildhud] Kindheit. 

childish [tjaildlf J kindlich, Kinder-. 

child-like [tfaild-laik] kindlich. 

children [tjildran] s. child. 

chime [tjaim] Geläute, Harmonie. 

chimney [tjimni] Kamin, Schorn- 
stein. 

chin [tjin] Kinn. t 

China [tjaina] China. 

china [tjaina] Porzellan. 

china-warehouse [tjai'na- waea' haus] 
Porzellanwarengeschäft. 

chiny [tJainT| 162, 31 (Scherzwort). 

chirp [t/ap] zirpen, zwitschern. 

choiee [tjgis] Wahl, Auserwählter. 

choiee [tj\>is] auserlesen. 

choir [kwaia-f-r J] Chor, Kirchenchor. 

choiee [tjouk] ersticken. 

choose [tfüz] wählen; belieben, sich 
einfallen lassen. 

chop [t/gp] Hieb; give a — at . . . 
. . . einen Hieb versetzen. 

chop [tjQp] hacken, hauen. 

chose, chosen [tjouz, tjbuzn] s. choose. 

Christen [krisn] taufen. 

Christmas [krismas] Weihnachten. 

chubby - faced [ ijvbX - feist ] paus- 
backig. 

chuck [tfek] schleudern, werfen. 



chuckle [t/ekl] in sich hinein 
kichern. 

church [tföt/] Kirche. 

church-bell [t/a"tf-bel] Kirchen- 
glocke. 

church-hül [tj^t/-hil] Kirchberg. 

churehyard [tj^tjjäd] Kirchhof. 

churn [tfan] Butterfaß. 

churn [tifSn] buttern. 

eidermaking [saidameikin] Apfel- 
weinbereitung 

circle [sa"kl] umkreisen, umgeben. 

cireuit [sa"kXt] Umkreis, Umweg. 

city [siti] Stadt. 

eivü [sivü] höflich. 

civüity [slvilltl] Höflichkeit. 

civilly [sivftq höflich. 

clad [klaed] s. clothe. 

claim [kleim] beanspruchen 

clap [klsep] Schlag. 

clap [klaep] klatschen; schlagen, 
stecken, werfen; — one's hands 
in die Hände klatschen. 

clarion [klserfon] Drommete. 

clatter [klaeta+rj klappern; klap- 
pern lassen. 

claw [kl£| Klaue, Pfote. 

clay [klei] Lehm; Ton. 

clean [klln] rein, sauber. 

clean [klln] reinigen; — up sauber 
machen. 

clear [klia+r J klar. 

clear [klia+r w ] reinigen ; — away ab- 
tragen, abdecken; — the way den 

^ Weg frei machen. 

clearly [kliatt] klärlich, zweifel- 
los. 

clear - shining [ klia' - Jai'nin ] hell- 
leuchtend. 

cleft [kleft] Kluft, Spalte. 

clerk [kläk] Schreiber. 

Cleveland [klrvland] (Bezirk in 
Yorkshire). 

clever [kleva+rj gescheit, geschickt, 
gewandt. 

climate [klaimit] Klima. 
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climb [klaim] klettern; erklettern. 

clinibcr [klaima-f-rj Kletterer. 

ding [klin] kleben, sich festklam- 
mern; — to hangen an, sich fest- 
halten an. 

clip [klip] stutzen, beschneiden. 

clitter - clatter [ kli'ta - khe'ta-f r_ ] 
klingling. 

eloak [klouk] Mantel, Kutte. 

dock [klok] Uhr. 

dose [klous] dicht; nahe herbei; — 
by dicht nebenan; — to dicht bei; 
— up to dicht hinzu. 

dose [klouz] schließen, beschließen; 
sich schließen; — up Terschließen, 
zudrücken. 

dose-clinging [klou's-kli'nin] fest 
anhaftend, sich anschmiegend. 

doth [klop, kl^|)] Zeug, Tuch. 

dotke [kloud] kleiden. 

dothes [klou(fl)z] Kleider; Lein- 
tücher, Bettzeug. 

dothing [klouctüj] Kleidung. 

doud [klaud] Wolke. 

cloud [klaud] umwölken. 

doudy [klaudi] wolkig. 

club [klsb] Keule; Klub, Verein. 

dump [khsinp] (dichte) Gruppe. 

düng [klen] s. ding. 

duster [ kiest a+r w ] Gruppe, An- 
zahl. 

duster [klssta+rj in Büscheln 
wachsen. 

Clyde [klaid] Fluß im W. yon 
Schottland. 

Clydesdale [klaidzdeil] (Name). 

coach [kout/] Kutsche. 

codi [koul] Kohle. 

coalfield [koulfild] Kohlenbezirk. 

coarse [k$s] rauh, grob. 

coast [koust] Küste. 

coat [kout] Rock. 

cobweb [kobweb] Spinnweb; Netz, 
Schlinge. 

coch [kok] Hahn, Männchen. 

codc [kok] aufs Ohr setzen. 



cock-a-doodle-do [kok-a-düdl- 
dü'] Kikeriki. 

Codc-Bobin [kg'k-rg'bXn] Rotkehl- 
chen (Hahn). 

Cocky-locky [ko/kl-lQ'kX] (Scherz- 
name = Hahn, Gockel). 

cod [kod] Kabeljau. 

coffee [kofl] Kaffee. 

coffee-plant [kgfX- plant] Kaffee- 
baum. 

coffin [kgfXn] Sarg. 

coin [koin] Münze. 

coke [kouk] Koks. 

cold [kould] Kälte; catch — sich 
erkälten. 

cold [kould] kalt. 

collect [kalekt] sammeln. 

collar [kgla-fr w ] Kragen. 

collier [kQlja+r w ] Grubenarbeiter, 
Bergmann. 

colonel [ka"nal] Oberst. 

colony [kglani] Kolonie. 

colossal [kalQsal] kolossal. 

colour [ksla+rj Farbe; Plur. Fahne. 

colour [k*la-|-r w ] färben. 

column [kglam] Säule. 

come [kern] kommen; gehen; — 
away weggehen; — by . . . zu . . . 
kommen, erhalten; — down 
herabsinken; — down on . . . 
über . . . herfallen, es einem 
(tüchtig) geben; — home nach 
Hause gehen ; — on hereinbrechen ; 
— out of . . . sich aus . . . erheben, 
aus . . . entspringen; — to be 
werden; — up to . . . bis . . . 
kommen, einholen. 

comfort [kwnfat] Trost, Erleichte- 
rung, Bequemlichkeit, Behagen. 

comfort [ksrnfat] trösten. 

comfortdble [tosmfatabl] bequem, be- 
haglich; I am — es ist mir ge- 
mütlich. 

comical [kgmXkal] komisch. 

command [kamänd] Befehl, Ge- 
walt. 
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command [kamand] befehlen; be- 
herrschen. 

Commander [kamända-f r_] Befehls- 
haber. 

commence [kemens] beginnen. 

commendation [komandei'Jan] Em- 
pfehlung, Lob. 

commerce [komas] Handel. 

commercidl [kama"Jal] Handels-. 

common [koman] Gemeindegut, Ge- 
meinweide. 

common [koman] gemeinsam, all- 
gemein, gewöhnlich, gemein. 

commtmication pkamjünikei'Jen] Ver- 
bindung, Verkehr. 

compact [kamp»kt] dicht. 

companion [kampsenjan] Genosse, 
Genossin ; Begleiter , Reisege- 
fährte. 

Company [ksmpanl] Gesellschaft, 
Begleitung. 

compare [kamp8ea+rj vergleichen. 

compas&ionate [kampae/anlt] mit- 
leidig. 

compel [kampel] zwingen. 

complain [kamplein] klagen, sich 
beklagen. 

complete [kampllt] vollständig. 

compliment [kompllmant] Kompli- 
ment, Empfehlung, Gruß. 

compose [kampouz] zusammensetzen; 
be — d of . . . aus . . . bestehen. 

composed [kampouzd] gefaßt, ge- 
lassen. 

Compound [kompaund] zusammen- 
gesetzt. 

comrade [komrfd, k«m-] Kamerad. 

conceal [kansll] verbergen. 

concentre [kansenta+r J konzentrie- 
ren; — d all in seif 138, 28 ganz 
in sich selbst aufgehend. 

concern [kanBün] betreffen; be — ed 
with ... es mit ... zu tun 
haben. 

concerning [kansanfr)] betreffs. 

conclude [kanklüd] schließen. 



condemn [kandem] verurteilen. 

condition [kandijan] Bedingung, Zu- 
stand. 

conduct [kondakt] Betragen. 

conductor [kandrakta-fr^] (of the 
band) Kapellmeister. 

cone [koun] Kegel; Haufen. 

confess [kanfes] gestehen. 

confine [kanfain] beschranken. 

confinement [kanfainmant] Haft. 

confound [kanfaund] vermengen; 
vernichten. 

CongUton [koggltan] (Stadt in der 
Grafschaft Cheshire). 

conjecture [kand^ektfa-frj Mut- 
maßung. 

conjunction [kand^BnkJan] Konjunk- 
tion, Bindewort. 

conjwre [k«ndja+r w ] zaubern; con- 
juring trick [k-B'ndjarin trik] 
Zauberapparat. 

conjuror [kBndsara-frJ Zauberer. 

connect [kanekt] verknüpfen, ver- 
binden. 

connection [kanekjan] Verbindung. 

conquer [konka-t-r w ] erobern, siegen. 

conqueror [konkara-frj Eroberer, 
Sieger. 

consciense [kpujans] Gewissen. 

conscious [kQnfas] (sich) bewußt. 

consent [kansent] Einwilligung, Zu- 
stimmung. 

consent [kansent] zustimmen. 

consequence [konslkwans] Folge, 
Einfluß, Wichtigkeit. 

consequently [kgnslkwantll] , dem- 
gemäß, folglich. 

consider [kansida-frj betrachten. 

considerable [kansidarabl] beträcht- 
lich. 

consideration [kansidarei'Jan] Über- 
legung. 

consist [kansist] (of . . .) (aus . . .) 
bestehen. 

console [kansoul] trösten. 

constantly [konstant!!] beständig. 
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Constitution [konstttju Jan] Eon- 
stitntion, Verfassung. 

contain [kantein] enthalten, um- 
fassen. 

content [kantent] Zufriedenheit. 

content [kantent] zufrieden. 

continent [kontinent] Kontinent, 
Festland. 

continental [kontäne'ntal] kontinen- 
tal, festländisch. 

continuaUy [kantinjüall] fortwäh- 
rend. 

contvnue [kantin jü]fortfahren, dauern. 

contrary [kontrarf] GegenteiL 

contrary [kontrarTj entgegengesetzt. 

contrast [konträst] Gegensatz. 

contribute [kantribjüt] beitragen, 
mitteilen. 

contrive [kantraiy] ausdenken, An- 
schläge machen. 

convenience [kanylnjans] Bequem- 
lichkeit. 

convenient [kanvinjant] bequem, an- 



convey [kanvei] befördern. 

cook [kuk] Koch, Köchin. 

cook [kuk] kochen. 

cook-tnaid [kuk-meid] Köchin. 

cool [kül] kühl, frisch, kalt. 

cool [kül] kühlen, sich abkühlen, 

erkalten. 
coot [küt] Wasserhuhn. 
copper [kQpa-f-r J Kupfer; kupferner 

Kessel. 
copper-lid [kopa-lid] Kesseldeckel. 
coräl [koral] Koralle. 
cord [k$d] Strick. 
cordiäUy [k$djall] herzlich. 
Corinthian [karinjjen] Korinther. 
com [k$n] Korn, Getreide. 
corner [k^fna-frj Ecke, Winkel. 
Cornish [k$nlf] aus Kornwall, 

kornisch. 
corn-reaper [k$n-ripa+r w ] Schnitter. 
Comwall [k$nwel] (Grafschaft im 

SW. von England). 



cornyard [k?njäd] Hof. 

coronation [koranei'/an] Krönung. 

corpse; corte [k?ps; k$s] Leichnam. 

correct [karekt] verbessern. 

cosey [kouzfj Kaffee(Tee)mütze. 

cosüy [kouzlll] behaglich. 

Cossack [kosaek] Kosak. 

cost [kost, k?st] Preis. 

cost [kost, k$st] kosten. 

cosily [kosti*, k^aÜI] köstlich. 

cottage [kgtldj] Hütte, Häuschen. 

cotton [kotn] Baumwolle; baum- 

couch [kaut/] Ruhelager, [wollen. 

covld [kud; kud] s. can. 

couldn't [kudnt] = covld not. 

count [kaunt] zählen; — over über- 
zählen. 

counting-house [kaunttn-haus] Kon- 
tor. 

country [kimtrl] Gegend, Land, 
Vaterland; in the — auf dem 
Lande; farther in the — weiter 
landeinwärts. 

country - dinner [k«ntrf-dina-fr_] 
ländliches Mittagessen. 

country-house [ksntrf-haus] Land- 
haus. 

country-people [k«ntrf-plpl] Land- 
bewohner. 

country -seat [tontri-sit] Landsitz, 
Landhaus. 

county [kauntl] Grafschaft, Bezirk. 

couple [kcpl] Paar. 

courage [kBridj] Mut; take — Mut 
fassen. 

course [k$s] Lauf, Fahrt, Verlauf; 
of — natürlich, selbstverständlich ; 
through the — of the day den Tag 

court [k$t] Hof. [über. 

courtyard [k$tjäd] Hof. 

cousin [k«zn] Vetter, Base. 

Coventry [kevantri, koventrf] (Stadt 
in Warwickshire). 

cover [ktfva+rj Deckel, Decke. 

cover [k«va-f-r w ] bedecken; belegen; 
bestreichen. 
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cow [kau] Kuh. 

cow-keeper [kau-kipe+r w ] Kuhbauer. 
cow-shed [kau-Jed] Kuhstall. 
cowslip [kausWp] Primel, Himmels- 
schlüssel. 
cozy, cosy [kouzl] gemütlich. 
crab [krseb] Krabbe. 
crack [kr®k] krachen, knacken. 
cracker [kr»k9+r J Knallbonbon. 
crackle [kr»kl] knattern, knistern. 
cradle [kreidl] Wiege. 
Oraik [kreik], Mrs. (Schriftstellerin, 

1826—1887). 
crash [br&f] Krach. 
crawl kriechen. 
crazy [kreizl] gebrechlich, schwach, 

morsch. 
creak [krlk] knarren. 
cream [krim], Rahm. Sahne; Creme. 
creature [krltja-frj Geschöpf, 

Wesen. 
creed [krld] Glaubensbekenntnis, 

Grundsatz. 
creep [krlp] kriechen, schleichen; 

— up sich emporwinden. 
crept [krept] s. creep. 
crest [krest] Kamm, Spitze. 
erevice [krevXs] Riß, Spalte. 
crew [krü] Schiffsvolk, Mannschaft. 
cricket [kriklt] Grille, Heimchen. 
cricket [kriklt] Schlagballspiel 

(Kricket). 
crime [kraim] Verbrechen. 
criminal [kriminal] Verbrecher. 
cripple [kripl] zum Krüppel machen. 
crisp [krisp] kraus, knusperig; 101, 1 

knirschend. 
crockery [krgkari] Steingut. 
Cromwell, Oliver [ottv9 krgmwel] 

(Protektor von England; 1699 bis 

1658). 
crooked [krukld] gekrümmt, krumm. 
crop [krQp] Ernte, Frucht. 
crop [krgp] abfressen, abgrasen. 
cross [krQs, kr$s] Kreuz. 
cross [krQ8, kr$s] kreuzweise (quer) 



gelegt, quer; widerwärtig; mür- 
risch; verdrießlich. 

cross [krgs, kr$s] kreuzen, durch- 
kreuzen, quer über (oder durch) 
etwas gehen, überschreiten; be- 
kreuzen; verschränken. 

cross - wise [krpswaiz , kr$9waiz] 
kreuzweise. 

crow [krou] Krähe, Rabe. 

crow [krou] krähen. 

crowd [kraud] Menge, Haufen. 

crowd [kraud] drängen, sich drängen. 

crowded [kraudld] gedrängt, über- 
füllt; belebt. 

crown [kraun] Krone, Münze im 
Wert von JC 5; Schädel, Kopf. 

crown [kraun] krönen. 

cruelly [krüflX] grausam. 

crumb [kr«m] Krume. 

crumble [krembl] zerfallen. 

crumpled [kr«mpld]gebogen,krumm. 

crush [kr«/] zermalmen. 

Crusoe [krüsöu] Crusoe. 

crust [krest] Kruste. 

cry [krai] Schrei. 

cry [krai] schreien, rufen, weinen. 

crystal [kristel] kristallhell. 

crystal-clear [kristal-klia+rj kri- 
stallklar. 

cuddle [kedl] an sich pressen; — up 
zusammenpacken. 

cudgelling [kadjaliij] Tracht Prügel. 

cuff [kef] puffen, knuffen, mit der 
Faust schlagen. 

cultivate [freltiveit] bebauen, aus- 
bilden. 

cultivation [keltivei'Jen] Bebauung. 

CumberJand [k^mbalend] (Graf- 
schaft im NW. von England). 

cunning [kranlrj] schlau, listig, be- 
trügerisch. 

cup [kep] Becher, Obertasse. 

cupboard [kebad] Speiseschrank, 
Schrank. 

curd [k5d] Käsematte, Matte. 

eure [kjue-frj heilen; einsalzen. 
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curfew [ksfjü] Abendläuten. 

curfew-bell [ksfjü-bel] Abendglocke. 

curious [kjuerites] neugierig; merk- 
würdig, sonderbar, fein. 

citri [ksl] Locke. 

curl [ksl] sich ringeln, sich locken. 

cwrled [ksld] gelockt. 

curly [ksli] lockig, Ringel-. 

cwrrant [kurant] Korinthe. 

cwrrent [k«r9nt] Lauf, Strömung, 
Luftstrom. 

curse [kss] (at . . .) verwünschen. 

eurtain [kstln, kstn] Vorhang; 
Gardine. 

cwrve [k3v] Kurve, Krümmung. 

cushion [kujen] Kissen, Polster. 

custody prestedi] Haft, Verwahr. 

custom [k^stem] Gewohnheit. 

customary [krastemeri] gebräuchlich. 

cut [tat] schneiden, ausschneiden; 
schnitzen; — down niederhauen, 
fallen, mähen. 

cutlery [kctleri] Stahlwaren. 

cutter [ktoto+rj] Kutter (kleines ein- 
mastiges Fahrzeug). 

cymbdl [simbal] Zimbel. 

D. 

D 9 d [dl] D (Buchstabe); d. = 

penny, pence. 
daddy [dsedi] Papachen. 
Daddy LongUgs [dsedl lojglegz] 

Bachmücke. 
daily [deül] täglich. 
dainty [deintl] Leckerei. 
dainty [deinti] lecker, zierlich. 
dainty - flowering [dei'nt 1 - fl aue'r ig ] 

zartblühend. 
dairy [d«9ri] Molkerei, Meierei. 
daisy [deizi] Maßlieb, Gänseblume. 
dale [deil] Tal, Grund. 
damp [d«mp] Feuchtigkeit, Nebel. 
damp [dsemp] feucht. 
dance [däns] Tanz; give a — einen 

Ball geben. 
dance [däns] tanzen. 



dandelion [dsendüaian] Löwen- 
zahn. 

dangerous [deind^aras] gefährlich. 

dangle [dsengl] baumeln, hängen. 

dank [dsenk] Feuchtigkeit. 

dank [dsenk] feucht. 

dare [daee-f rj sich erkühnen, wagen ; 
I — say ich glaube wohl; meinet- 
wegen; ja wohl; how — you . . . 
wie kannst du es wagen , zu 

dark [däk] Dunkel. 

dark [däk] dunkel, düster. 

darken [däkn] dunkeln, (sich) ver- 
finstern, verdunkeln. 

darkly [däklt] im Dunkeln, in einem 
dunkeln Lichte. 

darkness [däknfs] Dunkelheit, Ver- 
borgenheit. 

darling [dälYn] Liebling. 

darling [dälfnj teuer, Herzens-. 

dart [dät] Pfeil. 

dart [dät] schießen, stürzen. 

dash [daej 1 ] heftig schlagen, zer- 
schlagen, schmettern; stürzen. 

date [deit] Dattel. 

daughter [d$ta-fr J Tochter. 

Davis [deivls] (Name). 

dawn [d$n] Dämmerung. 

dawn [d$n] dämmern; — on . . . 
in . . . aufdämmern, aufsteigen. 

dawning [d$nin] Tagesgrauen, An- 
bruch. 

day [dei] Tag; — 's work Tage- 
werk; for the — (für) den ganzen 
Tag; in owr — in unsern Tagen; 
some — eines (schönen) Tages. 

daylight [deilait] Tageslicht; Tag. 

dazzle [daszl] blenden. 

dead [ded] (Totenstille. 

dead [ded] tot; a — un (volkstüml.) , 
= a — one. 

deadly [dedli] tödlich; — strife er- 
bitterter Kampf. 

deaf[def] taub; — and dumb taub- 
stumm. 

deafen [defh] betäuben. 
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deal [dll] Teil; Menge; a great — 
Behr viel; a good — recht viel. 

deal [dll] teilen, austeilen. 

dealt [delt] s. deal. 

dear [dio+rj teuer, lieb; — one 
145, 7 Liebster; — , oh — ; — me ei 
ei, o je. 

dearie [dierf] Schätzchen. 

dearly [diell] herzlich. 

death [de])] Tod. 

death-trap [dej-trsep] lebensgefähr- 
liche Stelle. 

debate [cttbeit] ratschlagen. 

debt [det] Schuld. 

debtor [det9+r w ] Schuldner. 

deceit [dlsit] Trug. 

deceive [dlsiv] täuschen. 

deck [dek] Deck, Verdeck. 

declare [dlklcea-frj erklären. 

deduct [dld-ekt] abziehen, abrech- 
nen. 

Dee [dl] (Fluß im NW. von Eng- 
land). 

deed [did] Tat. 

deem [dün] für . . . halten. 

deep [dip] Tiefe, See. 

deep [dip] tief. 

deeply [dipll] tief, gründlich. 

deepness [dlpnls] Tiefe; — of earth 
tiefe Erde. 

deer [die+r_] Hirsch(e); Rotwild. 

defeat [dlflt] Niederlage. 

defend [dffend] verteidigen. 

degree [dXgri] Grad; by — 8 nach 
und nach. 

delft [delft] von Delft, Delfter. 

deliberately [dXKberltll] bedächtig, 
mit Bedacht. 

delicate [delikat] zart. 

delicious [dXliJas] köstlich. 

delight [dllait] Lust, Wonne, Ent- 
zücken. 

delight [dllait] entzücken, (sich) 
ergötzen. 

dclightful [dllaitftil] entzückend, 
reizend. 



deliver[&l\xvQ+r'J] befreien, erlösen. 

deliverance [dllivörans] Befreiung. 

dell [del] Tal, Schlucht. 

deluge [deljüdj] Überschwemmen. 

deniand [dlmänd] Verlangen ; make a 
— eine Bitte stellen. 

demoniac [dlmounj®k] teuflisch. 

den [den] Höhle, Bau. 

Denmark [denmäk] Dänemark. 

depart [dlpät] weggehen, scheiden; 
vergehen, aufhören. 

depend [dipend] abhängen, sich 
verlassen. 

deprive [dXpraiv] berauben. 

depth [dep]), deb]>] Tiefe. 

Derby [däbl, dsbl] (Hauptort der 
Grafschaft Derby shire). 

deride [dXraid] verlachen. 

descend [dlsend] hinabsteigen. 

descent [dlsent] Abhang, Abstieg. 

de&cribe [dlskraib] beschreiben, 
schildern. 

desert [dezet] Wüste. 

desert [dlzSt] verlassen. 

deserve [dizüv] verdienen. 

design [dlsain, dtzain] Plan. 

desire [dizaie+O wünschen. 

desist [dlsist] abstehen. 

desk [desk] Pult. 

desolate [desallt] verlassen, öde. 

desolateness [deselftnis] Öde. 

de&pair [dlspffiä-frj Verzweiflung. 

despair [dlspcea-fr J verzweifeln. 

despatch [dlspsetf] befördern, be- 
sorgen. 

desperate [desp(8)rft] verzweifelt. 

despite [dlspait] Trotz; trotz. 

destination [desttnei'Jan] Bestim- 
mung. 

destine [destin] bestimmen. 

destroy [dXstrpi] zerstören, ver- 
nichten. 

destroyer [dXstrofo-fr J Vernichter. 

detachtnent [dltsetfment] Abteilung. 

determine [dltemln] beschließen. 

determined [dltömlnd] entschlossen. 
15* 
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device [dlvais] Wahlsprach, Auf- 
schrift. 

Devon [devan], Devonshire [devan- 
S*+*J] (Grafschaft im SW. von 
England). 

devour [dlvaua+rj verschlingen; 

— up auffressen. 
dew [djü] Tau. 

dewdrop [djüdrop] Tautropfen. 

dexterously [dekstarasll] geschickt. 

diatnond [daiamand] Diamant. 

Dick [dik] Koseform für Eichard. 

Dickens [dikinz, diknz] Charles 
(Schriftsteller, 1812—1870). 

did [did] s. do. 

didn't [didnt] = did not. 

die [dai] (of . . .) (an, vor . . .) 
sterben; 122, 10 erstarren, still- 
stehen. 

different [dif(a)rant] verschieden; of 

— colour to ... von andrer Farbe 
als . . . 

difficült [dif Ikalt] schwierig. 

difßculty [dif Ikaltl] Schwierigkeit. 

dig [dig] graben. 

diller [dila-f r J (Scherzwort). 

dim [dim] trübe, matt. 

dimly [dimll] trübe. 

ding-ding [di'n-di'n] kling-kling. 

dingle [dingl] Talschlucht. 

dingy [dindsl] schmutzig, dunkel, 
trüb. 

dinner [dinar-f- J Essen (Hauptmahl- 
zeit); have — zu Mittag essen; 
have late — 8 (gewöhnlich) spät zu 
Mittag essen. 

dinner-time [dina-taim] Essenszeit; 
at — beim Essen. 

dtp [dip] eintauchen. 

dire [daia-f-r w ] gräßlich. 

direct [direkt] direkt, gerade. 

direct [direkt] anweisen, beauf- 
tragen, heißen. 

direction [dlrekjan] Richtung. 

directly [d!rek(t)U] direkt, sofort. 

dirge [dsdj] Totenklage, Trauerlied. 



dirt [da"t] Schmutz. 

dirty [da"tl] schmutzig. 

disappear [dlsapia-f rj verschwin- 
den. 

discern [dlzan] unterscheiden, wahr- 
nehmen. 

discharge [distjadj] entladen; — a 
shot einen Schuß abgeben. 

discipline [disiplin] Mannszucht. 

discover [dlsk«va-f-r J\ entdecken. 

disengage [dlslngeidj] losmachen. 

disgrace [disgreis] Unehre, Schande. 

disguise [dlsgaiz] Verkleidung. 

disguise [dlsgaiz] verkleiden. 

dish [dif] Schüssel, Gericht. 

dishwater [dijw$ta-fr w ] Spülwasser. 

dismal [dizmal] trübe, schrecklich. 

dismay [dlsmei] Furcht, Schrecken. 

dismay [dlsmei] erschrecken. 

disobedience [dlsöbldjans] Ungehor- 
sam. 

disobey [dlsobei] ungehorsam sein. 

display [dlsplei] Schauspiel. 

disposal [dlspouzal] Verfügung. 

disposition [dispazi'Jan] Sinnesart, 
Stimmung. 

dissuade [dlsweid] abraten. 

distance [distans] Entfernung. 

distant [distant] entfernt. 

dts#nc<[dlstii)kt] bestimm^deutlich. 

distress [dlstres] Not. 

district [distrikt] Bezirk. 

disturb [dlstöb] stören. 

ditch [ditj] Graben. 

dive [daiv] tauchen. 

diversion [dlva~jan] Belustigung. 

divide [dlvaid] teilen, einteilen, ver- 
teilen; dividieren; — d by (divi- 
diert) durch. 

division [dlvijan] Teilung, Division. 

do [du; du] tun, machen, verrichten; 
fertig bringen; handeln; — very 
well sich' s gut schmecken lassen; 
— well es gut machen; — with 
. . sich mit . . . begnügen; — 
worse sich schlimmer anstellen; 
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I — get . . . ich werde wirklich 
(allerdings, nun einmal) . . . ; I — 
like ich habe . . . gar zu gern; 
do leave off hör doch auf; how — 
you — [hau' d(ü) jü du]? wie 
geht's? this will not — das geht 
nicht; done! abgemacht! 

dock [dok] Dock. 

doctor [dokt9+r J Doktor, Arzt; —s 
bottle Arzneiflasche. 

dodge [dpdj] anfahren, drankriegen. 

does [d«z; d9z] s. do. 

doesn't [d«znt] = does not. 

dog [dQg] Hund. 

doing [düin] Tun, Werk. 

dole [doul] Anteil, Gabe. 

doli [dol] Puppe. 

dollar [dob+r J Taler. 

dolt [doult] Tölpel. 

dorne [doum] Kuppel. 

domino [domlnou] Domino, Domino- 
stein; play at — s Domino spielen. 

domino-box [dQnunöu-boks] Domino- 
kästchen. 

done [d«n] s. do. 

donkey [dQnkY] Esel. 

don't [dount] = do not. 

door [doo+jr, d^+rj Türe, Tor; 
in doors innerhalb des Hauses. 

door(-)step [do9(-)step] Schwelle. 

doorway [do9wei, d$wei] Torweg. 

Dorsetshire [d^sitJVhrJ (Grafschaft 
im S. von England). 

doth [d«]>] s. do. 

double [d«bl] doppelt. 

double [d«bl] verdoppeln. 

doubt [daut] Zweifel; no — ohne 
Zweifel; no — but kein Zweifel, 
daß . . . 

doubt [daut] zweifeln. 

dove [drav] Taube. 

down [daun] Flaum. 

down [daun] Hügel. 

down [daun] unten; hinunter. 

downstairs [dau'nstse'9z] die Treppe 
hinab (herab); drunten. 



downward [daunw9d] nach unten 
gerichtet; hinunter. 

dozen [dszn] Dutzend. 

drab [dr»b] graubraunes Tuch. 

drob [drseb] graubraun. 

drag [dr»g] schleppen, ziehen. 

dragon [drsegon] Drache. 

dragon-fly [draeg9n-flai] Libelle. 

drank [dreenk] 8. drinlc. 

draw [dr$] ziehen, zeichnen. 

drawbridge [dr^bridj] Zugbrücke. 

drawn [dr$n] s. draw. 

dread [dred] Schrecken, Furcht. 

dreadful [dredful] gräßlich, furcht- 
bar. 

dream [drlm] Traum. 

dream [drlm] träumen. 

dreamer [drlm9+rj Träumer, 
Schläfer. 

dreamt [dremt] s. dream. 

dreary [dri9rf] traurig, Öde. 

dress [dres] Anzug, Kleid, Putz. 

dress [dres] herrichten, zubereiten 
kleiden, ankleiden; get oneself 
— ed sich kleiden; sich ankleiden; 
— a vine einen Weinstock ziehen, 
beschneiden; — up sich auf- 
putzen. 

drest [drest] = dressed s. dress. 

drew [drü] s. draw. 

drift [drift] Treiben; (treibende) 
Wolke; Schneewehe. 

drift [drift] treiben. 

drinlc [drink] Trunk, Trank, Trinken. 

drink [drink] trinken; — the health 
auf die Gesundheit trinken. 

drinking-cup [drinkin-kep] Trink- 
schale, Becher. 

drip [drip] triefen, tröpfeln. 

dripping-pan [dripiij-paen] Pfanne, 
auf welche das Fett tröpfelt. 

drive [draiv] Fahrt, Spazierfahrt. 

drive [draiv] treiben; fahren; ge- 
raten; — mad verrückt machen. 

droop [drüp] sich beugen; hin- 
schwinden; hinwelken. 
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drop [drop] Tropfen. 

drop [drop] fallen; — off to sleep 
in Schlaf fallen; fallen lassen. 

drop kick [drop kik] Fallstoß, Weg- 
stoßen des fallenden Balls (Fuß- 
ball). 

dropping [dropXn] tropfend. 

drove [drouv] s. drive. 

drown [draun] ertränken; be —ed 
ertrinken. 

drowsy [drauzl] schlaftrunken. 

drum [drem] Trommel. 

dry [drai] trocken. 

dry [drai] trocknen. 

duck [d«k] Ente. 

Bucky - daddles [d«kl dsedlz] 
(Scherzname = Entchen, Ente- 
quentchen). 

dug [d«g] s. dig. 

duke [djük] Herzog. 

dull [d«l] dumm, stumpfsinnig, trüb- 
sinnig; trübe. 

dumb [d«m] stumm. 

Duncan [denken] (Vorname). 

Dunchester [dsntJTCsta] (erfundener 
Ortsname). 

dunce [dims] Dummkopf. 

dungeon [d^nd^an] Kerker. 

Durham [d«rem] (Hauptort der 
Grafschaft D., im N. von Eng- 
land). 

during [djuarlq] während. 

dusk [d«sk] Dämmerung. 

dust [disst] Staub. 

dmt-heap [ds'st-hl'p] Kehricht- 
haufen. 

dusty [dvstX] staubig. 

duty [djütrj Pflicht; Zoll; Dienst. 

dwarf [dw$f ] Zwerg. 

dwell [dwel] wohnen. 

dwelling [dwelln] Wohnung. 

dwelling-place [dwettn-pleis] Wohn- 
ort. 

dwindle [dwindl] hinschwinden. 

dye [dai] Farbe. 

dying day [dailndei] Sterbetag. 



E [I] E (Buchstabe). 

each [ItS] jeder; — other einander. 

eager [Igo+r J eifrig. 

eagerly [IgeU] scharf; begierig, neu- 
gierig, eifrig. 

eagle [Igl] Adler. 

ear [ie+rj Ohr. 

ear [ia+rj Ähre. 

early [3tt] früh; (der) erste; frühe. 

earn [3n] erwerben, verdienen. 

earnest [5nXst] Ernst; be t'n — etwas 
ernstlich vorhaben. 

earnest [Snlst] ernst. 

earnestly [Snlstli] ernst, einstlich. 

earth [b]>] Erde; what on — was 
in aller Welt. 

earihbom [sjb^n] Erdensohn. 

earthenware [3]>9nw8B8-f-rJ Töpfer- 
ware. 

earfh-star [3j>-stä+rJ Stern, Leuchte 
des irdischen Lebens. 

ease [Iz] Buhe; at — ruhig. 

ease [Iz] erleichtern, beruhigen; 
22, 16 (ein wenig rechts oder 
links) wenden. 

east [ist] Osten, Ost-; the East 
Indies Ostindien. 

Easter [Ista-frJ Ostern. 

ea8tern [istan] östlich. 

easy [Izl] leicht, bequem; leicht- 
fertig. 

easy(-)chair [fzi-tJW-frJ Lehn- 
sessel. 

eat pt] essen; fressen. 

eat [et] s. eat. 

eaten [Itn] s. eat. 

eaves [Ivz] Dachrinne. 

ebb [eb] ebben, ablaufen, abnehmen, 
hinschwinden. 

echo [eköu] widerhallen. 

eddy [edi] wirbeln, kreisen. 

edge [ed$] Schneide, Kante, Band. 

Edinburgh [edlnbara] Edinburg. 

Edith [Idrf>] Edith. 
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Edward [edwad] Eduard. 

eel [II] Aal. 

effect pfekt] Wirkung. 

Effie [ef X] Koseform für Euphemia 
[jüfimja]. 

effort [efat] Anstrengung; to make 
the — sich anstrengen. 

m [eg] Ei. 

Egypt pdjlpt] Ägypten. 

eh [ei] he? hm? 

either [aida+r^, Ida+r J einer, jeder 
(von beiden); on — side auf 
beiden Seiten; either . . . or ent- 
weder . . . oder. 

elbow [elböu] Ellbogen. 

eiders [eldaz] ältere Leute. 

eleven pievn] elf; Elf (Spielerzahl 
einer Partei beim Kricket). 

Elfin [elftn] elfenhaft, Elfen-. 

Eliza piaiza] Elise. 

Elizabeth piizabe])] Elisabeth. 

Ellen [elln] Helene. 

elm-tree [elm-tri] Ulme. 

eise [eis] anders, sonst. 

elsewhere [elshw»a-f-r w ] sonstwo. 

Elspeth [elspl])] Elsbeth. 

elude pljüd, Ilüd] täuschen. 

'em [am] = them (volkstümlich). 

embalm [Imbäm] einbalsamieren, 
weihen. 

einbark pmbäk] sich einschiffen. 

ember8 [embaz] (heiße) Asche. 

embrace pmbreis] Umarmung. 

embroider pmbroida-f rj sticken. 

Emily [emllX] Emilie. 

emperor [empara-f rj Kaiser. 

employ [Implgi] beschäftigen, ver- 
wenden. 

empty [emptl] leer. 

empty [emptl] leeren. 

endble pneibl] befähigen. 

enchcmt pntjant] bezaubern. 

enchanter pntjanta+rj Zauberer. 

endlose pnklouz] einschließen. 

e«cot*»terpnkaunta-f* J Zusammen- 
stoß. 



encourage [inkerids] ermutigen. 

encumber pukemba-f-r J] belasten. 

end [end] Ende; come to the — of. . . 
mit ... zu Ende kommen. 

end [end] beenden. 

endanger pndeindja+rj gefährden. 

endeavour pndeva+rj Bemühen. 

endeavow [fndeva-f-rj sich be- 
mühen. 

endless [endlls] endlos. 

endure pndua-f-rj ertragen, dulden. 

enemy [enfml] Feind. 

enforce [Xnffcs] erzwingen, durch- 
führen. 

engage pngeid$] beschäftigen, ver- 
wickeln; mieten, dingen; sich 
beschäftigen. 

engine [endjin, end^an] Maschine. 

English [ingttf] englisch; the — die 
Engländer. 

engrave pngreiv] eingraben. 

enjoy pndj^i] genießen, sich an . . . 
erfreuen; — oneself sich ver- 
gnügen. 

enjoyment pndjQimant] Genuß. 

enormou8 pn$mas] ungeheuer. 

enough [an«f] genug; will you be 
jgood — willst du so gut sein; it 
is — to burn your wings es 
ist, um dir die Flügel zu ver- 
brennen. 

enshrine pnjrain] einschließen. 

enter [enta+r J in . . . eintreten, ein- 
dringen, kommen. 

entertain [entatei'n] unterhalten; 
— at dinner bewirten. 

entice pntais] (ver)locken, verleiten. 

entirely pntaiatt] gänzlich. 

entrance [entrans] Eingang. 

entreat pntrit] dringend bitten. 

entry [entri] Eingang; Eintrag, 
Vermerk. 

entwine pntwain] winden. 

envy [envX] Neid. 

envy [envi] beneiden; 154, 19 eifern. 

epitaph [epltäf, -t«f] Grabachrift. 
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equal pkwel] gleich, gleichmäßig ; 
billig. 

equal pkwel] gleichkommen. 

equally pkwall] gleichmäßig, bil- 
ligerweise. 

ere [»9-f-rJ eher als; vor. 

erect prekt] errichten. 

error [ero+rj Irrtum. 

escape pskeip] Entkommen. 

cscape pskeip] entwischen. 

especially pspejall] besonders. 

espy pspai] erspähen. 

estate psteit] Gut, Landsitz. 

etc. (Sc.) [etsetre] usw. 

etemity pt3nffl] Ewigkeit. 

JEthel [ejl] (Mädchenname). 

Etticoat [etfkout] (Scherzname). 

Euclid [jüklld] Euklid; Geometrie. 

Ewrope [juerap] Europa. 

eve pv] Abend, Vorabend. 

even pvn] eben, gerade, sogar, 
selbst. 

evening pvniij] Abend; Abend-; in 
the — am Abend, abends. 

event prent] Ereignis; at all — s 
auf alle Fälle. 

ever [eve+rj je, stets, immer; for — 
auf immer; — öfter für alle Zu- 
kunft; — so . . . noch so . . . 

ever-falling [e've-f^lln] stets fallend. 

ever-lasting [e'vo-lä'stin] immer- 
dauernd. 

evermore [e'vemoo'+rj ewig. 

every [evrf] jeder; — one ein jeder. 

everybody [evrfbodi] jedermann. 

everything [evrfjrin] alles. 

everywhere [evri(h)wae8-f r J] allent- 
halben, überall. 

evil pvl] Böses, Übel. 

evince pvins] beweisen, aufweisen, 
geben. 

exactly pgz«k(t)lX] genau. 

examination PgzsemXnei'Jen] Prü- 
fung. 

examine pgzaemln] prüfen, nach- 
sehen. 



example pgzämpl] Beispiel. 

exceed [iksld] übertreffen. 

exceedingly pksIdXnlX] außerordent- 
lich. 

excel pksel] sich auszeichnen. 

excellent [eksalent] ausgezeichnet. 

excelsior pkseM^+r J (lat.) höher. 

except pksept], excepting pkseptin} 
außer, mit Ausnahme von. 

exchange pkstjeindj] Austausch, 
Tausch; in — dafür; in — 
for für. 

exchange pkstjeind$] austauschen. 

excitement pksaitment] Anregung, 
Aufregung. 

exclaim pkskleim] ausrufen. 

excuse pkskjüz] entschuldigen; he 
would have —d himself from 
Coming er wäre lieber nicht ge- 
kommen. 

execute [ekslkjüt] vollstrecken. 

exercise [eksesaiz] Exerzitium. 

exert pgz5t] (sich) anstrengen. 

exertion pgzSjen] Anstrengung. 

exhaust pgz?st] erschöpfen. 

exhaustion pgz$Btj8n] Erschöpfung. 

exile [ekzail] Verbannung; Ver- 
bannter^ 

expect pkspekt] erwarten, hoffen. 

expectation [ekspektei'Jan] Erwar- 
tung. 

experience pkspiorians] Erfahrung. 

explain pksplein] erklären. 

exploit pksploit, eksploit] Heldentat. 

explosion pksplou^en] Explosion, 
Ausbruch, Knall. 

exports [eksp^ts] Ausfuhrwaren. 

expose pkspouz] ausstellen. 

express pkspres] ausdrücken. 

expression pkspre/on] Ausdruck. 

exquisite [ekskwYzit] ausgesucht, 
vortrefflich. 

extend pkstend] (sich) ausdehnen. 

extent pkstent] Ausdehnung, Größe. 

extravagant pkstr»v9g8nt] über- 
trieben, ungereimt, närrisch. 
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extreme pkstrlm] äußerst. 
exult pgzttlt] frohlocken. 
eye [ai] Auge. 
eye-lash [ai-laej] Augenwimper. 



F [ef] F (Buchstabe). 

fable [feibl] Fabel, Erdichtung. 

fa bric [faebrlk] Fabrikat, Erzeugnis; 
Bau. 

face [feis] Gesicht; Oberfläche; — 
to — von Angesicht zu An- 
gesicht. 

face [feis] anschauen; trotzen. 

face-cloth [fei8-klo]>] Leichentuch. 

facing [feisfrj] farbiger Besatz, Ab- 
zeichen. 

fact [faekt] Tatsache; in — in der 
Tat. 

factor [faekta+rj Makler. 

factory [faekterf] Faktorei, Fabrik. 

fade [feid] schwinden, hinschwin- 
den, verbleichen. 

fadeless [feidlls] unverwelklich, un- 
vergänglich. 

faggot [faegat] Reisigbündel. 

fail [feil] fehlen, aufhören, fehl- 
schlagen, mißglücken; keinen 
Erfolg haben; 144, 13 täuschen. 

fain [fein] froh, geneigt, gerne. 

faint [feint] schwach, matt, blaß. 

fair [feea-fr^] Messe, Jahrmarkt. 

/atr [faea-t-r J schön; recht; günstig, 
hold; hell, licht, blond. 

Fairworth [f®aw8]>] (Name). 

fairy [faserl] Fee; Kobold. 

fairy [feeer!] zauberisch, feenhaft. 

fairy-bell [faserf-bel] Feenglöckchen. 

fairy-land [faeerf-laend] Feenland. 

fairy-tale [faeerf-teil] Märchen. 

faith [fei])] Treue, Glaube. 

faithful [feijful] treu. 

falchion [f^ltjan] Pallasch. 

fall [f$l] Fall. 

fall [f$l] fallen, verfallen ; — asleep 
einschlafen; — a-sighing zu seuf- 



zen anfangen; — a(-)sobbing zu 
schluchzen anfangen; — in one's 
way jemandem in den Weg kom- 
men, aufstoßen; — in with ... 
mit . . . zusammengeraten ; — out 
herausfallen; sich zutragen; sich 
entzweien; — a victim zum Opfer 
fallen; — to work sich an die 
Arbeit machen. 

fal-lal-la [fael-lael-lä'] lalala! 

false [f$ls, fols] falsch. 

falsely [f^lsli, fglsli] fälschlich. 

fame [feim] Ruf, Ruhm. 

familiär [femilja-l-rj vertraulich, 
freundschaftlich. 

family [faemitt] Familie. 

famous [feimas] berühmt. 

fan [fam] Fächer. 

fan [faen] fächeln. 

fancy [faensi] Phantasie, Laune. 

fancy [faensl] sich einbilden, sich 
vorstellen, denken; für ... halten. 

fancy -stationer [fae'nsX-stei'Jend-frJ 
Luxusartikel- und Schreibmate- 
rialienhändler. 

fane [fein] Heiligtum, Tempel. 

far [fa+r J] weit; ganz, sehr; as — as 
bis; by — bei weitem. 

fare [faee+rj Speise, Kost. 

fare [faee+rj fahren; leben; — ye 
well [faee ji wel] gehabt euch wohl. 

farewell [faaewe'l] Lebewohl. 

farewell [faeewe'l] lebe wohl. 

farm [fam] Gehöfte, Hof, Gut. 

f armer [fama+rj Landmann, Bauer. 

farm-house [fäm-häu's] Pachthaus, 
Bauernhaus. 

farm-people [fam-plpl] Landleute. 

farmyard [fa'mjä'd] Hof, Bauernhof. 

/arfÄer [fada-frj weiter; — on weiter. 

f arthing [fädln] (engl. Münze, *= 
etwas über 2 Pfennige). 

fast [fast] fest, schnell. 

fat [faet] Fett. 

fat [faet] fett, dick. 

fatal [feitel] verhängnisvoll. 
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fate [feit] Schicksal. 

falher [fiiäa+rj Vater. 

fatigue [fatlg] Ermüdung. 

fatigue [fatlg] ermüden. 

fauU [ffclt, folt] Fehler. 

favour [feiya+r J Gunst. 

favour [feiva+rj begünstigen. 

favourite [feivarit] Liebling. 

favourite [feivarlt] Lieblings-. 

fear [fia+rj Furcht; by — of . . . aus 
Furcht yor . . . 

fear [fia+rj furchten. 

fearfui [fiaful] angstvoll. 

fearUss [fiatts] furchtlos. 

feast [flet] Gastmahl. 

feast[fl8t] schmausen, sich ergötzen; 
bewirten; — one's fill sich gut- 
lich tun. 

feather [feda-l-r J Feder. 

feaiher [feäa+r J befiedern, (wie mit 
Federn) schmücken. 

feathery [fedarf] gefiedert. 

Februar y [febrüarf] Februar. 

fed [fed] s. feed. 

feeble [fibl] schwach. 

feed [fld] füttern, speisen, nähren; 
sich nähren, fressen. 

fee-fi-fo-fum [f t-fai'-fo'-fem] (Inter- 
jektion). 

feel [fil] fühlen; sich fühlen; — 
angry böse sein; I — hot es ist 
mir heiß. 

feeling [fflXn] Gefühl; Plur. Stim- 
mung. 

feet [fit] s. foot 

feil [fei] s. fall 

fellow [felou] Bursche, Geselle, Junge. 

feit [feit] s. feel 

fenee [fens] Zaun, Einfriedigung. 

fenee [fens], — in einfriedigen. 

fern [fön] Farnkraut. 

Fern Islands [fön ailandz] (Inseln 
an der Küste Ton Northumber- 
land). 

fertüe [fötail] fruchtbar, 

fervently [fövantll] inbrünstig. 



fesial [festal] festlich. 

feieh [fetfl holen. 

fever [flva+r J Fieber, (Fieber)glut 

feto [fjü] wenige; a — einige 
wenige. 

fib [fib] Flunkerei, Wippchen. 

field [füd] Feld, Gefild; Wiese; 
großer Basenplatz zum Spielen. 

field-mouse [füd-maus] Feldmaus. 

fierce [fias] wild. 

fiery [faiari] feurig, hitzig, wütend. 

fight [fait] Gefecht, Kampf. 

fight [fait] fechten, mit . . . kämpfen ; 
bekämpfen ; — for um . . . kämpfen, 
streiten; sich bekämpfen, sich 
schlagen, sich balgen. 

figure [figa+r J Gestalt. 

fill [fil] Fülle, Genüge. 

fill [fil] füllen, ausfüllen; 153, 9 
sättigen; sich füllen. 

final [fainal] endgültig. 

find [faind] finden; — out aus- 
findig machen. 

fine [fain] fein; schön. 

finger [finga+r J Finger. 

finish [finlf] beendigen, ein Ende 
machen; aufessen, austrinken. 

fire [faia+rj Feuer, Flamme; Feuers- 
brunst; an — in Brand; like a 
house on — als ob es brennte. 

fire [faia+rj feuern, abfeuern. 

fire-fly [faia-flai] Glühwurm. 

fire-side [fai'a-sai'd] Herd, Kamin. 

firm [föm] fest. 

firmly [fömll] fest. 

firm-set [fö'm-se't] festgeschlossen. 

firsi [fa"st] erster; zuerst, erstens; 
at — zuerst; the — of May der 
erste Mai. 

fir-tree [fö-tri] Tannenbaum. 

fish [fi/] Fisch. 

fish [fij] fischen. 

fisher [fija-frj Fischer. 

fisherman [fijaman] Fischer. 

fishing - harbour [fi/ Xn - häba+r w ] 
Fischerhafen. 
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fit [fit] Anfall; — of laughter Ge- 
lächter; by — s and Starts ab 
und zu. 

fit [fit] passend, geeignet. 

fit [fit] bereit machen, befähigen; 
sich anpassen. 

Fitzwarren [fitswo/rln] (Name). 

five [faiv] fünf; — s Fünfball 
(Spiel). 

fix [fiks] heften, befestigen, fest- 
setzen; — one's hope seine Hoff- 
nung setzen. 

flag [fl»g] Flagge, Fahne. 

flag [flffig] ermatten. 

flau [fleil] Dreschflegel. 

flake [fleik] Flocke. 

flame [fleim] Flamme, Feuer. 

flame [fleim] flammen. 

flannel [flaenal] Flanell. 

flap [flsep] klatschen, schlagen. 

flash [flsej] blitzen, zucken (vom 
Blitz). 

flat [fiiet] flach. 

flavour [fleivo+r J Wohlgeschmack, 
Würze. 

flax [fleeks] Flachs. 

fleck [flek] besprenkeln, überstreuen. 

fled [fled] s. flee. 

flee [fli] fliehen. 

fleece [flis] Vlies. 

/ke* [flit] dahineilen, verfliegen. 

flesh [flej] Fleisch. 

flew [flu] s. /fy. 

flicker [flika-fr w ] flackern, schwan- 

flight [flait] Flug. [ken. 

flinch [flin/] weichen, wanken. 

fling [fliq] schleudern, werfen. 

flint [flint] Kiesel. 

/Zoat [flout] fluten, schwimmen, 
treiben, schweben. 

flock [flok] Herde. 

flock [flok] sich zusammenscharen, 
herbeiströmen. 

flood [fled] Flut. 

floor [floe+r_, fl^+rj Flur, Fuß- 
boden. 



flour [flaua+r J Mehl. 

flour-cake [flaue-keik] Mehlkuchen. 

flourish [flurtf] blühen. 

/?ow [flou] fließen, strömen, dahin- 
fließen, fluten; — forth hervor- 
strömen. 

flower [flau9+r w ] Blume. 

flowered [flaued] geblümt. 

flower-pot [flau9-pot] Blumentopf. 

flowery [flauer!] blumig. 

flown [floun] s. fly. 

flung [Abu] s. fling. 

flush [Ab/] röten, rosig färben 

flute-note [flüt-nout] Flötenton. 

Flutterby [ftetebai] (Scherzname). 

fly [flai] Fliege; Einspänner. 

fly [flai] fliegen, fliehen. 

foam [foum] Schaum. 

foam [foum] schäumen. 

foamy [foumi] schaumig, schäumend. 

foe [fou] Feind. 

fog [%] Nebel. 

fold [fould] Hürde, Schafstall. 

fold [fould] falten. 

folk [fouk], foJks [fouks] Leute. 

follow [folou] folgen. 

folly [foll] Torheit. 

fond [fond] zärtlich ; be — of lieben, 
gern haben. 

food [füd] Nahrung, Essen. 

fool [iul] Narr, Närrin. 

foolish [fülXJ] töricht, dumm. 

foot [fut] Fuß, Fußende. 

football [futb$l] Fußball. 

footman [futmen] Diener. 

footpath [futpä])] Fußpfad. 

footprint [futprint] Fußstapfe, Tritt. 

footstep [futstep] Tritt, Schritt. 

footway [futwei] Weg für Fuß- 
gänger, Bürgersteig. 

for [ffrfr_; f Q+r^ fa+r J für, anstatt ; 
inbetreff, was . . . anbetrifft; wegen, 
nach; denn; trotz; — five days 
fünf Tage lang; if it hadn't been 
for . . . wenn . . . nicht gewesen 
wäre; — an idle rogue (als) fauler 
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gentry [djentri] niederer Adel. 

George [d^dj] Georg. 

geranium [d^lreinjem] Geranium. 

German [dornen] deutsch; — Ocean 
Nordsee. 

Germany [dornen*] Deutschland. 

get [get] erlangen, bekommen; 
holen; zu etwas bringen, veran- 
lassen; gelangen; kommen; wer- 
den; — botvled down niederge- 
worfen werden; — down nieder- 
bekommen, niederreißen; — hold 
of erfassen, erwischen; — off 
davon kommen; — on vorwärts 
kommen, gedeihen; how the oees 
— on was die Bienen treiben 
(machen); — out of . . . aus- 
steigen; — out of one's way 
jemand ausweichen; — over . . . 
überwinden; — ready fertig be- 
kommen, bereit machen; sich 
bereit machen; — runs Läufe 
machen; — up aufstehen; — well 
gesund werden. 

giant [djaient] Riese. 

giddy [gidi] schwindelig, taumelnd. 

gift [gift] Gabe. 

gild [gild] vergolden. 

gilt [gilt] s. gild. 

girl [gsl] Mädchen. 

give [giv] geben; — a groan einen 
Seufzer ausstoßen; — . . . a turn 
einmal mit . . . herumtanzen; — 
joy Freude machen; — thanJcs 
Dank sagen; — way nachgeben; 
erlahmen. 

glacier [glaesja+r w , gleijje-f rj Glet- 
scher. 

glad [glaed] froh. 

gladden [glaedn] erfreuen. 

glade [gleid] Schneise, Waldweg. 

gladly [glaedli] froh, gerne. 

gladsome [glaedsam] freudig. 

glance [gläns] Blick. 

glance [gläns] blinken, blicken. 

glare [glaea-fr J] glänzen, leuchten. 



Glasgow [gläsgöu] (Stadt in Schott- 

glass [glas] Glas. [land). 

gleam [glim] Strahl, Glanz, Schim- 
mer. 

gleam [glim] strahlen, glänzen. 

glee [gll] Lust, Freude. 

glide [glaid] gleiten, dahingleiten. 

glimpse [glimps] Blick; Schimmer; 
Spur. 

glisten [güsn] glitzern. 

glitter [glite-frj glänzen, funkeln. 

glöbe [gloub] Kugel, Erdkugel, Erde; 
Plur. 37, 29 Geographie. 

gloom [glüm] Düster. 

gloomy [glümi] düster. 

glorify [gl^rlfai] verherrlichen. 

glorious [gl^rjes] ruhmvoll, herrlich, 
köstlich. 

glory [gl$rX] Ruhm, Herrlichkeit. 

glossy [glosi] glänzend, glatt. 

glove [glfcv] Handschuh. 

glow [glou] Glühen, Glut; Glanz. 

glow [glou] glühen; — ing 92, 1 
goldig glänzend. 

glow-worm [glou-wüm] Glühwurm. 

gnaw [n$] nagen. 

go [gou] gehen, wandeln, ziehen, 
fahren, fliegen; — down unter- 
gehen; zurücktreten, ablaufen; 

— for holen; — for a walk spa- 
zieren gehen; — forth (hinaus- 
ziehen; — mad verrückt, toll 
werden; — off davongehen; los- 
legen; — on vorwärtsschreiten, 
daherziehen, im Gang sein; — on 
doing . . . etwas weiter (immer) 
tun; — up 58, 31 aufsteigen; 

— without . . . sich ohne . . . be- 
helfen; gone by vergangen; bt 
gone fortgehen, fort sein; — and 
get ... etwas holen ; I am —ing 
to . . . ich bin im Begriff zu . . . ; 
he knew where he was —ing er 
kannte den Weg; "squeak!" went 
the pigs "quiek!" machten die 
Schweine. 
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goal [goul] Mal, Grenzmal; to — 
zum Mal. 

goal-keeper [goul - klp9-fr J\ Mal- 
wärter (Fußball). 

goat [gout] Ziege. 

goblet [goblit] Becher. 

God [god] Gott. 

gold [gould] Gold. 

golden [goulden] golden. 

gone [gon, g$n] s. go. 

good [gud] Gutes, Wohl; PI. Güter, 
Waren. 

good [gud] gut; brav; no — un- 
nütz, vergeblich. 

good-bye [gu' d-bai'] Lebewohl. 

good-bye [gu d-bai'] lebewohl, adieu. 

good -for- nothing [gu'd-fe-n-B'Jtn] 
Tunichtgut, Taugenichts. 

good-fortune [gu'd-f^tjan] Glück. 

good-luck ['gud-'lttk] Glück; by — 
zum Glück; glücklicherweise. 

goodly [gudli] schön; nett. 

good-natured [gud nei'tjed] gutge- 
artet, gutmütig. 

goodness [gudnls] Güte; — gracious 
mef ei du meine Güte! 

good-night [gu'd-nai't] gute Nacht; 
ktss [gu'd-nai't ki's] Gute- 
Nacht-Kuß. 

goods [gudz] Plur. Habe; Waren. 

goose [güs] Gans. 

gooseberry [guzb(9)rf] Stachelbeere; 
— tart [gu'zbrf tä't] Stachelbeer- 
törtchen. 

Goosey-poosey [gü'sl-pü'sX] (Scherz- 
name = Gans; Gickgack). 

gorge [g$dj] Schlund; Schlucht. 

gory [g^ri] blutig. 

got [ggt] s. get 

Gould [güld], Hannah F. (Dichterin, 
1789—1865). 

gout [gaut] Gicht. 

governeßs [guvanls] Erzieherin. 

gown [gaun] Rock, Kleid. 

Grace [greis] (Frauenname). 

grace [greis] Anmut. 



gracious [greijas] gnädig. 

grain [grein] Korn, Getreide. 

grammar [graeme-t-rj Grammatik. 

grand [grsend] groß, großartig; 
prächtig. 

grandchild [gr8en(d)tjaild] Enkel, 
Enkelin. 

grandeur [gra3ndJ8-fr w , -dje+rj 
Pracht, Großartigkeit. 

grandmamma [gra3n(d)m9mä] Groß- 
mama. 

grandpapa [gr»n(d)p9pä] Großpapa. 

grant [gränt] bewilligen. 

Grasmere [gräsmie+rj (Dorf in 
Westmoreland). 

grasp [gräsp] ergreifen, festhalten. 

grass [gras] Gras. 

gratefully [greitfulX] dankbar. 

grating [greitln] Gitter. 

gratitude [grsetltjüd] Dankbarkeit. 

grave [greiv] Grab. 

grave [greiv] ernst, feierlich. 

gravel [gr«v(9)l] Kies. 

gravel [gwev(9)l] mit Kies bestreuen. 

gravely [greivtf] ernst, feierlich. 

gray [grei] grau. 

gray-headed [grei-hedld] grauköpfig 

grayling [greilfc}] Äsche (ein Fisch). 

grease [grls] Fett. 

great [greit] groß. 

great-coat [greit-kout] Überrock. 

greatly [greitlX] höchlich, in hohem 
Grade, sehr. 

Great Western Bailway [greit west9n 
reilwei] (Eisenbahn). 

Greece [grls] Griechenland. 

greedy [grldl] gierig, lüstern. 

Greeh [grik] griechisch. 

Green [grtn] (Name). 

green [grin] grün. 

Greenaway [grln9wei], Kate (Zeich- 
nerin und Dichterin). 

greenhouse [grlnhaus] Gewächshaus. 

greensward [grinsw$d] Rasen. 

greenwood [grinwud] (grüner) Wald. 

grew [gru] s. grow. 
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grey [grei] grau. 

grief [grif] Kummer, Betrübnis. 

grieve [grlv] wehe tun; (sich) 
grämen. 

grim [grim] grimmig. 

grin [grin] Grinsen, Zähnefletschen. 

grind [graind], — down mahlen, 
zermalmen. 

groan [groun] Seufzer, Stöhnen. 

groan [groun] seufzen, stöhnen. 

groat [grout] Groschen (früher ge- 
bräuchliche Münze = 4 pence). 

grocer [grousa+r w ] Spezereiwaren- 
händler, Krämer. 

grope [group] tappen, tasten. 

ground [graund] Grund, Boden. 

ground [graund] auf den Grund 
setzen. 

ground [graund] s. grind, 

group [grüp] Gruppe. 

grove [grouv] Hain. 

grow [grou] wachsen, werden; 
wachsen lassen, ziehen; — n er- 
wachsen. 

grower [groua+rj Pflanzer, Pro- 
duzent. 

growl [graul] knurren. 

grown [groun] s. grow. 

grown~up [grou'n-B'p] erwachsen. 

growih [grou])] Wachstum. 

gruff [gref] mürrisch, rauh. 

grumble [grembl] murren. 

Grundy [grendf] (Name). 

guard [gäd] bewahren, hüten. 

guess [ges] erraten. 

guest [gest] Gast. 

guide [gaid] Führer. 

guide [gaid] führen. 

guild (= güd) [gild] vergolden. 

guilt [gilt] s. guild. 

guilty [gilti] schuldig. 

guinea [ginl] Guinee (Rechnungs- 
münze, =21 Mark). 

Gulf Stream [gelf strim] Golfstrom. 

gums [gemz] Zahnfleisch. 

gun [g«n] Gewehr, Kanone. 



gunner [g«na+rj Kanonier. 
gunpowder [g-Bnpauda+rJ Schieß- 
pulver. 
gust [gest] Windstoß. 

H. 

H [eitfl H (Buchstabe). 

ha! [ha] ha! ah! 

habitation [haeMtei'Jan] Wohnung. 

Hack-a-more [hsek-a-moa+rj 
(Scherzname). 

had [haed; (a)d] s. have. 

hadn't [haßdnt] — had not. 

hah! [hä] ha! ah! 

hau [heil] Hagel. 

hau [heil] Gruß, Anruf. 

hau [heil] anrufen, begrüßen. 

hair [haea+rj Haar(e). 

hole [heil] frisch, gesund. 

half [häf ] (die) Hälfte. 

half \hs£] halb ; —past two halb drei. 

hälf-an-hour [häf an aua+r v ] eine 
halbe Stunde. 

half-holiday [hä'f-ho'Hdr] Schultag, 
der halb frei ist; freier (Vor- 
oder) Nachmittag. 

half-hour [häf aua-fr w ] halbe Stunde. 

halfpenny [(häfpenl), heipnX] halber 
Penny. 

half-shut [häf /«t] halb geschlossen. 

half(-)way [hä'f(-)wei'] halbwegs. 

half-year [hä'f-jia'+r^, -j5'+r J Halb- 
jahr. 

hall [h?l] HaUe, Saal; Vorhalle, 
Flur; Herrenhaus. 

halloo [halü] Hallo. 

hallow [haelöu] weihen, heiligen. 

hall-stair [h^l-staea'-HrJ Treppe (der 
Vorhalle), Flurtreppe. 

halt! [h$lt, holt] halt! 

halter [h$lta-|-r_, holta+rj Leitseil. 

hantlet [haßmllt] Dörfchen, Weiler. 

hand [haend] Hand; Zeiger; at — 
zur H.; in — in der H. 

handful [hsBndful] Handvoll. 

handkerchief [haenkatftf] Tuch. 
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hand over [haend öuva-f r J aus- 
händigen. 

handsome [hsensam] hübsch, nett. 

hang [haen] hangen; hängen, auf- 
hängen; hangen lassen; — back 
Bedenken tragen, zögern; — on 
sich festhalten; — up aufhängen. 

Hannah [hsena] Johanna. 

happen [hsepn] sich ereignen; — 
to do zufällig tun. 

happiness [hsepinis] Glück. 

happy [hsepr] glücklich, vergnügt, 
zufrieden. 

harbowr [häba+r J Hafen. 

Harcourt [häk$t] (Name). 

hard [häd] hart, schwer, fest, tüchtig ; 
scharf; schnell. 

harden [hädn] hart machen; hart 
werden. 

hard-fought [hä'd-f^t] schwerdurch- 
kämpft. 

hardly [hädli] kaum. 

hardship [hädjip] Plage, Ungemach. 

hardware [hädweea-f-r J] Eisenwaren. 

hardworking [hä'dws'kin] arbeitsam. 

harebell [haeabel] Glockenblume. 

hark [hak] horchen. 

härm [häm] Harm, Böses, Leid. 

härm [häm] zu leide tun, unrecht 
tun, beschädigen. 

harmless [hämlls] harmlos. 

harness [hänis] Geschirr. 

harness [hänis] anschirren. 

harness - maker [hänis - meika+r _] 
Sattler. 

harp [häp] Harfe. 

harrow [haBrou] eggen, aufreißen. 

harvest [hävist] Ernte, Erfolg; 
— home Erntefest. 

hos [haez; (a)z] s. have. 

haste [heist] Eile; mdke — eilen, 
sich eilen. 

hasten [heisn] eilen ; — away rascher 
verfließen (lassen). 

hasty [heisti] hastig, vorschnell. 

hat [hest] Hut. 
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hath [h»]>] s. have. 

haughty [h$ti] hochmütig. 

haunt [h$nt] Wohnstätte, Schlupf- 
winkel. 

hawnt [h$nt] heimsuchen, besuchen. 

have [hsev; (h)av] haben; erlangen; 
zu essen (zu trinken) bekommen, 
essen (trinken); — on anhaben. 

haven [heivn] Hafen. 

havoc [haevak] Verwüstung. 

hawthorn [h$])§n] Hagedorn, Weiß- 
dorn. 

Hawtrey [h$tri] (Name). 

hay [hei] Heu. 

hay-field [hei-fild] Wiese. 

hay-loft [hei-lofb, -l$ft] Heuboden. 

haymaker\heimeikQ+rJ} Heumacher. 

hazel [heizl] Hasel; — bank Hasel- 
nußrain. 

hazelnut [heizlnet] Haselnuß. 

hazy [heizl] dunstig, trüb. 

he [hl; (b)*] er. 

head [hed] Kopf, Kopfende. 

headlong [hedloq] über Hals und 
Kopf. 

health [hei])] Gesundheit. 

healthy [hel])i] gesund. 

heap [hip] Haufe. 

hear [hia+rj hören; will not — of 
ihat will nichts davon wissen; 
— . . say abhören, sagen lassen. 

heard [ha"d] s. hear. 

hearing [hierin] Gehör, Hörweite. 

heart [hat] Herz; with all my — 
von ganzem Herzen; of good — 
guten Muts. 

heart-bredking [hät-breikln] herz- 
zerreißend. 

hearth [hä]>] Kaminstein, Kamin. 

hearth - stone [hä]> - stoun] Kamin- 

heartily [hätilT] herzlich. [stein. 

lieat [hlt] Hitze, 

heat [hit] erhitzen. 

heath [hl|)] Heide. 

heave [hlv] sich heben, wogen. 

heaven [hevn] Himmel. 
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heavetüy [hevnlF] himmlisch. 

heavenward [hevnwad] himmelwärts. 

heavily [hevtll] schwer. 

heavy [he vi] schwer, schwerfällig. 

he'd [hld] =- he had, he would. 

hedge [hedj] Hecke. 

hedgehog [hedjhQg] Igel. 

hedgepig [hedjpig] junger Igel. 

hedgerow [hed^rou] Hecke. 

heed [hld] beachten, beobachten. 

heel [hll] Ferse; at my — s mir auf 
der Ferse. 

height [hait] Höhe. 

heir [aea+rj Erbe. 

held [held] s. hold. 

hell [hei] Hölle. 

MIX [hll, (h)tt] = he will 

lielm [heim] Steuerruder. 

help [help] Hufe. 

help [help] helfen, abhelfen; could 
not — laughing konnte nicht um- 
hin zu lachen, mußte lachen. 

Hemans [hemanz], F. (Dichterin, 
1794—1835). 

hempen [hempn] hänfen, Hanf-. 

hen [hen] Henne, Huhn; 52, 8 Weib- 

hence [hens] von hier. [chen. 

Henny-penny [he'ni-pe'ni] (Scherz- 
name = Henne; Kratzefuß). 

Henry [henrf] Heinrich. 

her [ha"+r_, ha+rj sie; ihr. 

herd [hsd] Herde. 

here [hia+r w ] hier, hierher, hierhin; 
— 's a pretty fellow das ist mir 
ein schöner Kerl. 

Herefordshire [herifadja+r J (Graf- 
schaft im W. von England). 

heritage [heritidj] Erbe, Erbteil. 

Iiem [han] = heron [heran] Reiher. 

hero [hiaröu] Held. 

heroic [hiroulk] heldenmütig; Hel- 
den-. 

herring [herfn] Hering; red — 
Bück(l)ing. 

hers [häz] ihrer, der ihre. 

herseif [h3-; (h)aself] sie selbst; sich. 



Hertfordshire[hä,hdS9+r J (Graf- 
schaft im mittleren England). 

hefs [hiz; (h)¥z] *= he Ms, he is. 

hey [hei] juchhe. 

jfficfc-a-mor«[hik-a-mQa+r_,-m9+r_] 
(Scherzname). 

hidden [hidn] s. hide. 

hide [haid] Fell. 

hide [haid] (sich) verbergen. 

hide- and -seek [haid an sfk] Ver- 
stecken^). 

hideous [hidjes] scheußlich. 

hiding-place [haidin-pleis] Versteck. 

high [hai] hoch; heftig; on — in 
der Höhe. 

highland [hailand] Hochland; High- 
lands schottisches Hochland. 

high life [hai laif ] vornehme Welt. 

high-road [hai'-rouQd] Landstraße. 

high-street [h&i'-atriQt'] Hauptstraße. 

hill [hil] Hügel, (kleinerer) Berg; 
— side Abhang. 

hilly [hili] hügelig, bergig. 

him [him; (h)im] ihn, ihm. 

himself [him- ; (h)Imself ] er selbst ; 

hinge [hinds] (Tür)angel. [sich. 

hip, hip, hurrah! [hi'p hi'p hurei'] 
hip, hip, hurra! hoch! 

hire [haia+r w ] mieten, dingen; — 
oneself (for . . .) sich (als . . .) 
verdingen. 

his [hiz ; (h)tz] sein; seiner, der seine. 

hiss [his] zischen. 

historically [histQrikall] historisch, 
geschichtlich. 

history [histari] Geschichte. 

hü [hit] treffen, schlagen. 

Juther [hida+rj hierher. 

hive [haiv] Bienenstock, Schwärm. 

ho! [hou] ho! 

hoar [hpa+r w , h$+rj altersgrau. 

höbble [hQbl] humpeln, hinken. 

hob-nails [hob-neilz] Schuhnägel. 

Hogg [hog], J. (Dichter, 1772-1835). 

hoist [hQist] (up) (aufjhissen; hinauf- 
heben, heraufziehen. 
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hold [hould] Halt; to catch (get, 

take) — of. . . erfassen, ergreifen. 
hold [hould] halten, festhalten; 

fassen; — on (sich) festhalten; 

ununterbrochen bleiben. 
hole [houl] Loch. 
holiday [hottdei, holidl] freier Tag; 

Plur. Ferien. 
Holland [holend] Holland. 
hollow [holöu] hohl. 
hollow [holöu] höhlen. 
Hollouay [holöwi] (Teil von London). 
holly [hol*] Stechpalme. 
holy [houll] heilig. 
honte [houm] Heim, Heimat; Heim- 
stätte; at — zu Hause. 
honte [houm] nach Hause; zu Hause 

(angekommen). 
home-field [houm-flld] Feld beim 

Hause. 
home life [houm laif] häusliches 

Leben. 
homeward [houmwad] heimwärts; 

63, 29 heimkehrend. 
homewards [houmw9dz] heimwärts. 
honest [onist] ehrlich, rechtschaffen. 
honey [h^ni] Honig. 
honeysuckle [h-eniSBkl] Geißblatt. 
honour [gna+rj Ehre; in — of . . . 

zu Ehren von . . . 
honour [Qne+rJ ehren. 
Eood [hud], Thomas (Schriftsteller, 

1798-1845). 
hook [huk] Haken, Angel. 
hook [huk] angeln, fangen. 
hoop [hüp] Reif. 
hoot [hüt] verhöhnen. 
hop [hop] hüpfen. 
hope [houp] (of. . .) Hoffnung (auf . . .). 
. hope [houp] (for . . .) (auf . . .) hoffen. 
hopefully [houpfiill] hoffnungsvoll. 
hopeless [houplis] hoffnungslos. 
hops [hops] Plur. Hopfen. 
hörn [h$n] Hörn. 
horned [h$nid] gehörnt; — moon 

Mondsichel. 



Homer [h$n9+rj (Name). 

hörnet [h£nft] Hornisse. 

horologe [horalods] Stundenuhr, 
Stundenglas. 

horrible [horlbl] schrecklich. 

horrid [horld] gräßlich, abscheu- 
lich. 

horror [hor9+rJ Entsetzen. 

horse [h$s] Pferd. 

horseback [h$sb®k], on — zu Pferd. 

hospitality [hospltse'liti] Gastfreund- 
schaft, Gastlichkeit. 

host [houst] Heer, Schar., 

hot [hot] heiß. 

hotel [(h)ötel] Hotel, Gasthaus. 

hot-water [ho't-w$'t9+r_] kochendes 
Wasser. 

Houghton [h$tan], Lord (Dichter, 
1809—1885). 

hownd [haund] Jagdhund. 

howr [auo+rj Stunde. 

house [haus] Haus. 

house [hauz] hausen, wohnen. 

house-dog [haus-dog] Haushund. 

household [haushould] Haushalt, 
Familie. 

housewife [hauswaif] Hausfrau. 

how [hau] wie; — about . . .? wie 
steht's mit . . .? — to do it wie 
man's macht. 

however [haue'v9+rj wie denn nur, 
wie auch; so sehr auch, jedoch. 

Howitt [hauit], Mary (Schrift- 
stellerin, ca. 1800—1888). 

howl [haul] Heulen, Geheul. 

howl [haul] heulen. 

hrumph [remf] schrumm! ratsch! 

hue [hjü] Farbe, Anstrich,. 

huff ßref] schnauben, pusten. 

hage [hjüdj] riesig, ungeheuer. 

Hüll [hei] (Stadt in Yorkahire). 

hüll [hBl] Rumpf. 

hum [h«m] summen. 

human [hjüm9n] menschlich. 

humble ßrembl] niedrig, bescheiden. 

. htmbly [hrambli] demütig. 
16* 
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humming [himrin] Summen. 

hump pi-Bmp] Buckel, Höcker. 

Humpty-Dumpty [Wmpti-äVmptr] 
(Scherzname). 

hundred [httndrad] hundert. 

hundred fold [hwidradfould] hundert- 
faltig. 

hung [h«n] s. hang. 

hunger [hBnga-frJ Hunger. 

hunger [bttnga+rj hungern. 

hungry [hBngrif] hungrig. 

hunt [himt] jagen. 

hunter [h^ntd+rj Jager. 

hurl [hsl] schleudern. 

hurrah! [hurei'] hurra! 

hurry [hsrf] Eile; in a — eilig. 

hurry [h-erf] eilen, sich beeilen; 
eilig führen. 

hurt [h3t] verletzen, schädigen, 
wehe tun, ein Leid antun. 

husband [hvzband] Gatte. 

hush [h«tf] Stille. 

hush! [h«/] st! seht! pst! 

hut [htrt] Hütte. 

huzza [hezä', huzä'] hussa! hurra! 

Hyde Park [haid päk] Park im W. 
von London. 

hymn [him] Hymne, (Kirchen-)Lied. 

I. 

I [ai] I (Buchstabe) 

I [ai; äi] ich. 

ice [ais] Eis. 

icy [aisf| eisig. 

Fd [aid] = I would, I had; — 

rather be ich wäre lieber. 
idea [aidi'e] Idee, Gedanke, Begriff. 
idiot [idjat] Dummkopf. 
idle [aidl] träge, lässig.. 
idol [aidal] Abgott. 
if [if ; ff] wenn; ob. 
ignorance [ignarans] Unwissenheit 
Ignorant [ignarant] unwissend. 
ill [il] krank, übel. 
ill-natured [i'1-nei'tjW] bösartig. 
t'W-tem^/erp'l-te'mpa-f-rJ üble Laune. 



ill- temper ed [il-te'mpad] übel- 
launig. 

ill-usage [i'l-jü'zfcls] schlechte Be- 
handlung. 

ill-used [i'1-jü'zd] schlecht behandelt. 

ril [ail, äil] «= I will. 

I'm [aim] =» I am. 

image [imldj] Bild. 

imaginable [fansedslnabl] denkbar; 

imagine pmaBd^n] sich einbilden, 
glauben. 

immediate pmldjat, -djat] unmittel- 
bar. 

immediately [tmldsatll] unmittelbar, 
sofort. 

immense pmens] ungeheuer. 

immovable pmüvabl] unbeweglich. 

impatient [Xmpeijant] ungeduldig. 

impel pmpel] antreiben. 

impertinent [impstinant] unver- 
schämt, ungehörig. 

importance [Imp^tans] Wichtigkeit. 

important pmp^tant] bedeutend, 
wichtig. 

imports [imp$ts] Einfuhrwaren). 

impossible pmpQstbl] unmöglich. 

impregnated pmpregneiftd] gesät- 
tigt, angefüllt. 

impress [frnpres] on . . . einprägen* 

imprison [Impriz(a)n] einkerkern? 
festsetzen. 

in [in; in] in; an, bei; über; auf; 
hinein, herein. 

incessantly pmesantft] unaufhörlich. 

inch [in(tif] Zoll (= 2,64 cm). 

inclination pnklineij*an] Neigung:. 

inclined pnklaind] geneigt. 

including pnklüdln] einschließlich^ 

increase pnkrls] zunehmen. 

incredible pnkredlbl] unglaublich. 

indeed pndid] in der Tat, fürwahr, 
wirklich, allerdings; very po&r 
— ganz außerordentlich arm. 

indent pndent] einzähnen,auszacken^ 

India [indja] Indien. 

Indian [indjan] Indianer 
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Indies [indlz] Plur. Indien. 

in-doors ['in-'d$z] im (ins) Hans. 

indulge pnduldj] nachsehen, will- 
fahren. 

infant [infant] kleines Kind ; Kinder-. 

inform pnffcm] benachrichtigen. 

inhabit pnhaebft] bewohnen. 

inhabitant pnhflebftant] Bewohner. 

inherit pnherft] erben. 

iniquity pnikwltl] Unbilligkeit, 

injure [indjo+r J] beschädigen. 

injury [indsarf] Schaden. 

ink [irjk] Tinte. 

i$mocent [inasant] unschuldig. 

inquire pnkwaia-j-r J] fragen, nach- 
fragen, sich erkundigen. 

inquiry [Inkwaiarf] Nachfrage, 
Nachforschung. 

inscription pnskripjen] Inschrift, 
Aufschrift. 

inside [i'nsai'd] Innenseite, Inneres. 

inside [i'nsai'd] in ... hinein; 
drinnen. 

insolently [insalantll] frech. 

inspire pnspaia+rj eingeben, be- 
geistern. 

instance [instans] Fall, Beispiel; 
for — zum Beispiel. 

instant [instant] Augenblick. 

instant [instant] augenblicklich. 

instantly [instant!!] augenblicklich, 
sofort. 

instead (of . . .) pnsted ov] statt 
dessen; anstatt. 

institution [instltju Jan] Verordnung, 
Einrichtung. 

instrument [instrumant] (Musik-) 
instrument. 

intact pntaekt] unberührt. 

intelligent pntelld^ant] verständig, 
gescheit. 

intense [Intens] sehr stark, heftig; 

. ungeheuer. 

intensity [Intensltl] Heftigkeit; 
Stärke, Höhe. 



intent pntent] bedacht, erpicht. 

intention [Inten/an] Absicht. 

interest [intarfst] Interesse. 

interest [intarfst] interessieren. 

interfere [intafia'+rj (with) stören. 

interjection [Intadjek/an] Inter- 
jektion, Ausrufewort. 

interpreter pntaprfta+rj Dolmet- 
scher. 

Interruption [intare'pjan] Unter- 
brechung. 

internal [intaval] Zwischenraum, 
Pause. 

intervene [intavfn] dazwischen 
liegen. 

intimate [intlmlt] vertraut. 

into [intü, inte] in (hinein); nach, zu. 

invisible [invizlbl] unsichtbar. 

invite pnvait] einladen, laden. 

involuntary pnvolantari] unwill- 
kürlich. 

Ireland [aialand] Irland. 

Irish [aiarlf] irisch; — Sea Irische 
See; the — die Irländer. • 

iron [aian] Eisen, eisern. 

iron-bound [aian-baund] mit Eisen 
gebunden; 126, 31 starr empor- 
steigend. 

iron ore [aian Qa+ jr, $+r w ] Eisenerz. 

«8 [iz; 1z, z, 8] s. be. 

island [ailand] Insel. 

isle [ail] Eiland, Insel. 

Israel [izrall] Israel. 

issue [isjü, ijü] hervorkommen. 

it [it; It] es. 

Italian ptaeljan] italienisch. 

Italy [itali] Italien. 

its [its; Its] sein; seiner; der seine. 

ifs [its; Its] = it is. 

itself ptself] es selbst; sich. 

l've [aiv; äiv] *= I have. 

ivory [aivarf] Elfenbein. 

ivory-piece [ai'varf-pfs] Domino- 
stein von Elfenbein. 
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J. 

*T [djei] J (Buchstabe). 

Jack [djsek] Hans. 

jack [djsek] Winde zum Drehen des 

Bratspießes , Bratenwender. 
jacket [djaekit] Jacke. 
jam [djaem] Marmelade, Mus. 
James [djeimz] Jakob. 
Jane [dsein] Johanna. 
jar [djä+rj Krug, Kanne, Topf. 
jaws [d^z] Plur. Rachen, Schlund. 
jealous (of . . .) [djelos] (auf . . .) 

eifersüchtig. 
jelly [djeli] Obstsaft, Gelee. 
Jem [djem] Koseform für James. 
Jersey [djäzi] Tricot; wollenes 

Wams. 
Jerusalem [djlrüsalem] Jerusalem. 
jest [djest] Scherz, Spaß. 
jewel [dsüfl, djüal] Juwel. 
jiggelty-jölt [dsi'gelti-djou lt] holter- 
diepolter. 
Job [djoub] Hiob. 
John [d$Qn] Johannes, Johann. 
Johnny [djoni] Hänschen. 
join [d^gin] zusammenfugen; — in 

marriage ehelich verbinden; sich 

vereinigen, treffen. 
joke [d^ouk] Scherz, Spaß. 
jolly [d3QlI] lustig, munter; fein, 

famos. 
journey [dsüni] Reise. 
joy [d^oi] (at) Freude (über) ; for — 

vor Freude. 
joyful [dsQiful] freudig. 
joyous [d^gias] fröhlich. 
judgment [dj^dsment] Urteil. 
Judy [djüdi] Judith; s. Punch. 
jug [djBg] Krug, Napf. 
juice [djüs] Saft. 
jump [dj'emp] Sprung; give a — 

einen Sprung tun. 
jump [d^mp] springen. 
June [d$ün] Juni. 



juhk [d^nk] Runken, Brocken, 

Stück. 
just [d5«st] gerecht, richtig; soeben, 

gerade; nur einmal; — as gerade 

als; — now gerade jetzt; schon 

jetzt. 
justice [djBstls] Gerechtigkeit. 



K [kei] K (Buchstabe). 

Kate [keit] Käte. 

Karte [keiti] Kätchen. 

keep [kip] halten, erhalten, behal- 
ten, aufheben ; — to oneselffwc sich 
behalten; anhalten, tun, fort-r 
fahren; sich halten, sich auf- 
halten, wohnen; — awayfrom sich 
von . . . fern halten; — from 
vor . . . behüten; — in nachsitzen 
lassen; — <m daraufhalten, darauf- 
lassen ; dabei bleiben, bei . . . be- 
harren; — the bed das Bett hüten; 

— under 125. 37 bewältigen; 

— up 56, 25 im Gange halten. 
keeper [klp9+r w ] Wächter, Hüter. 
Kent [kent] (Grafschaft im SO. von 

England). 

kept [kept] s. keep. 

kettle [ketl] Kessel. 

key [ki] Schlüssel. 

keyhole [kihoul] Schlüsselloch. 

kick [kik] treten ; durch Treten (beim 
Fußball) gewinnen. ball). 

kick-off pri'k-o'f, $f] Abstoß (Fuß- 

kid glove [kid glev] Glacehand- 
schuh. 

kill [kil] töten, schlachten. 

killer [kila+rj Töter, Mörder. 

kin [kin] Verwandtschaft. 

kind [kaind] Art. 

kind [kaind] gütig; so — as to . . . 
so gütig zu . . . [herzig. 

kind-hearted [kai'nd-hä'tid] gut- 

kindle [kindl] anzünden, anbrennen. 

kindly [kaindli] gütig, freundlich. 

kindness [kaindnis] Güte. 
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kindred ßrindrid] verwandt. 

king [kin] König. 

JHngdom [kindam] Königreich. 

Kingsley [kinzlf), Charles (Dichter, 
1819—1876). 

Jcinsman [kinzmen] Verwandter. 

kiss [kis] Kuß. 

kiss [kis] küssen. 

kit [kit] — c<xt y Kitten. 

kitchen [kitfln] Küche. 

kitchen - door [ki'tf in - do9'-fr w , 
-d^+rj Küchentüre. 

kite [kait] Weihe, Hühnergeier. 

kitten [kitn] Kätzchen. 

knave [neiv] Schurke. . 

knavish [neivif] schurkisch. 

knee [ni] Knie. 

knee-deep [ni-dip] knietief. 

kneel [nil] knien. 

knelt [nelt] s. kneel. 

knew [njü] s. know. 

knife [naif] Messer. 

knight [nait] Ritter. 

knight [nait] zum Ritter schlagen. 

knighthood [naithud] Ritterschaft, 
Ritterwürde. 

knightly [naitll] ritterlich. 

knit [nit] stricken. 

knitting-needle [nitln-nldl] Strick- 

knock [nok] Klopfen. [nadel. 

knock [nQk] klopfen, schlagen; — 
down niederschlagen , nieder- 
werfen, umwerfen; — up in die 
Höhe schlagen; müde machen. 

knocker [nQka+rJ Türklopfer. 

knotted [ngüd] knorrig. 

know [nou] wissen, kennen; you — 
bekanntlich, doch; — better es 
besser wissen. 

knowledge [nQHdj] Wissen. 

knoten [noun] s. know. 

L. 

L [el] L (Buchstabe) ; £ =pound(s). 
labour [leiba-fr J Anstrengung, Ar- 
beit. 



labour [leiba-|-r w ] angestrengt ar- 
beiten, sich anstrengen. 

läburnum [labenam] Goldregen. 

lace [leis] Spitze. 

Lacoste [lakgst], Mrs., Dichterin. 

lad [laed] Bursche. 

ladder [lseda+r J\ Leiter. 

laddie [laedi] Bürschchen, Kerlchen. 

lade [leid] laden. 

laden [leidn] beladen. 

ladle peidl] Kochlöffel. 

lady [leidi] Dame. 

lady-bird [leidi-bsd] Marienkäfer- 
chen. 

laid [leid] s. lay. 

lain [lein] s. lie: 

lake [leik] See. 

lamb [laBm] Lamm. 

lame [leim] lahm. 

lament [lament] beklagen. 

lamp [lsemp] Lampe. 

lamplight [lsemplait] Lampenlicht. 

Lancashire [laenk9ja(r)] (Grafschaft 
im NW. von England). 

land [lsend] Land. 

land [lsend] landen ; ans Land setzen ; 
ans Land bringen. 

land-bird [laend-bsd] 119, 37 Land- 
vogel, Kamerad am Lande. 

landing- place [lsendfrj-pleis] Lan T 
dungsplatz, Landestelle. 

land-party [laend-päti] auf dem 
Lande befindliche Mannschaft. 

landscape [lsendskeip] Landschaft. 

land-side [lamd-said] Landseite. 

lane [lein] schmaler Weg (zwischen 
Hecken); Gasse. 

Langham [kenam] (Name). 

lantern [laentan] Laterne. 

lap [laep] Schoß. 

lap [laep] schlabbern, lecken. 

larder [läda(r)] Speisekammer. 

large [lädj] groß. 

largely [lädjli] in hohem Grade, 
ausgiebig; großenteils. 

lark [läk] Lerche. 
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lash [laß/] Wimper. 

lass [las] Mädchen, Dirne. 

last [last] letzter; at — zuletzt, 

endlich; — of all zu allerletzt; 

which — welcher letztere. 
last [last] dauern; ausreichen. 
laich [laetf ] Klinke, Drucker. 
late peit] spät; kürzlich. 
lately [leitlt] kürzlich. 
Latin [lsBtln] lateinisch; Lateinisch. 
laugh päf] lachen. 
laughter [läfto+r J Gelächter. 
laivnch Pän(t)J*, l$n(t)/] vom Stapel 

lassen; 117, 12 (auf)hissen. 
lava päva] Lava. 
lavender [laevinda-f r w ] hell-lila. 
law p$] Gesetz; New Law Courts 

neuer Justizpalast (in London). 
lawn [l$n] Grasplatz. 
lawn-tennis [l$'n-te'nXs] (Lawn-) 

Tennis (Ballspiel). 
lay pei] s. lie. 

lay [lei] legen; — out anlegen. 
laying-to pei'in-tu] Beilegen. 
lazy [leizl] faul, träge. 
lea [ll] Grasland, Au. 
lead pid] führen, leiten, geleiten. 
Uad [led] Blei. 
leaden [ledn] bleiern, Blei-. 
leader [llda+rj Führer. 
leaf [llf ] Blatt. 

Uaf-fid [llf-ful] ein Blatt voll. 
leaßess [HflXs] blattlos. 
league [llg] Meile (=3 wnfes). 
fean pin] mager; Mageres. 
lean pln] lehnen, ruhenlassen; sich 

neigen. 
Zeap pip] springen; überspringen. 
leap-frog pi'p-fro'g] Bockspringen. 
leap-year [Hp-jia+rJ Schaltjahr. 
learn pan] lernen, erfahren. 
learned [lenid] gelehrt. 
leamt [tönt] s. learn. 
hast [llst] geringster, wenigster; 

at — wenigstens. 
leather [lecla+r^] Leder. 



leave [liv] Erlaubnis, Abschied; an 
by your — mit deiner Erlaubnis. 

leave [liv] lassen, zurücklassen, 
übriglassen; verlassen; abgehen; 
übrig bleiben, bleiben; — go los- 
lassen (volkst.); — off ablassen, 
aufhören; — ovei' übrig lassen. 

led [led] s. lead [lld]. 

ledge ped5] Riff; Schicht, Reihe. 

lee [ll] Leeseite (vom Winde abge- 
kehrte S.). 

Leeds [lidz] (Stadt in Yorkshire). 

left [left] Linke \onOke — zur Linken. 

left [left] links. 

Zc/j5 peft] 8. leave, 

leg peg] Bein. . 

legend pid^end, ledjend] Legende. 

lernen -peel [lernen -pll] Zitronen- 
schale, Zitronat. 

lend pend] leihen, borgen. 

length [len]>] Länge; at — zuletzt, 
endlich. 

Lent pent] Fastenzeit. 

lent pent] s. lend. 

less [les] weniger, geringer. 

lesson pesn] Lehre, Aufgabe ; Stunde ; 
did his —s well machte seine 
Sache (in der Schule) gut. 

lest [lest] damit nicht. 

let [let] 'lassen, zulassen. 

letter [leta+r w ] Brief; Plur. Literatur. 

lettuce [letas] Lattich. 

level pev(»)l] flach, eben. 

liable [laiebl] verpflichtet. 

liberal [liberal] freigebig. 

liberty [libet*] Freiheit. . 

lieh [lik] lecken. 

lid [lid] Deckel. 

lie [lai] liegen; — down sich nieder- 
legen; liegen. 

lie [lai] lügen. 

lie-to [lai' -tu'] beilegen, 

lieutenant [Mtenent] Leutnant. 

life [laif] Leben; for — auf Lebens- 
zeit; for dear — ums liebe Leben, 

lifeless [laiflls] leblos. 
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lift [lift] (up) aufheben, erheben, 

light [lait] Licht. [heben. 

light [lait] leicht; hell(farbig); 148, 
21 schwach. 

light [lait] anzünden; leuchten; be- 
leuchten, erleuchten, erhellen; 

— up erleuchten, aufhellen. - 
light [lait] sich niederlassen; treffen, 

fallen. 
lighten [laitn] erleichtern. 
lighthouse [laithaus], — tower 

Leuchtturm. 
lightly [laitll] leicht, leichtfertig. 
lightning [laitnln] Blitz. 
like [laik] gleich; ähnlich; wie, 

gleichwie ; Jie saw him disappear — 

er sah ihn gleichsam verschwinden 

(volkstüml.). 
like [laik] lieben, (gern) mögen; 

— best am liebsten haben; — 
heiter lieber mögen; I — better 
to see . . . ich sehe . . . lieber; 
I should — ich möchte; how 
would you — that? wie würde 
dir das gefallen? wouldn't you — 
it? das würde euch wohl (gerade) 
passen! he did not half — ... 
. . . gefiel ihm gar nicht recht. 

likely [laiklX] angenehm, wahr- 
scheinlich; I am — to visit . . . 
ich werde . . . wahrscheinlich (vor- 
aussichtlich) besuchen. 

likewise [laikwaiz] gleichfalls, auch; 
ebenso. 

lüac [lailek] spanischer Flieder. 

lüy-cup [lill-fcep] Lilienkelch. 

limb [lim] Glied. 

Urne [laim] Kalk. 

limit [limit] Grenze. 

linden [lindin] Linde. 

line [lain] Linie; Zeile. 

line [lain] einfassen. 

linen pinin] Leinen, Leinwand. 

linger [linga+rj zögern, weilen. 

link [link] Glied, Ring, Kette, Band; 
Pechfackel. 



linnet [linit] Hänfling. 

linseed [linsid] Leinsamen. 

Hon paien] Löwe. 

Up [lip] Lippe. 

liquid [likwid] flüssig. 

liquor [liko+r J Getränk. 

lisp [lisp] lispeln, stammeln. 

listen (to . . .) [lisn] (auf . . .) horchen, 
anhören. 

lit [lit] s. light. 

literally [literett] buchstäblich. 

litter [lite+rj Tragbahre. 

little [litl] klein, wenig. 

live (on . . .) [liv] (von . . .) leben; 
wohnen. 

live [laiv] lebend, lebendig; a — 
un = a live orte (volkstüml.). 

lively [laivli] lebhaft, munter. 

Liverpool pivapül] (Stadt in Lanca- 
shire). 

living [livin] Unterhalt; get one's — 
sein Brot verdienen. 

'II [1] — tcill 

lo! [lou] siehe! 

load [loud] Ladung, Last. 

loai [loud] beladen. 

loaf [louf ] Laib (Brot). 

lobster [lobst9+r w ] Hummer. 

lock [lok] Locke. 

lock [lok] verschließen; — up 
einschließen, verschließen. 

lodge flQdj] Hütte, Häuschen. 

lodge [lod^] wohnen, übernachten; 
172, 15 hängen bleiben; beher- 
bergen, aufnehmen. 

lodging [lod^in] Aufnahme,' Woh- 
nung. % * 

loft [loft, l$ft] Boden, Speicher. 

lofty pofti] hoch, erhaben. 

London ptjndan] London; -- Bridge 
(eine Brücke in.Lpndon). 

lone [loun] einsam. * 

loneliness [lounlfirfs] Einsamkeit. 

lonely [lounll] einsam. 

long [Ion] lang, lange; — ago vor 
langer Zeit; before — nach kurzer 
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Zeit; no longer nicht länger, 

nicht mehr. 
long [log] (for . . .) sich (nach . . .) 

sehnen. 
Longfellow [lonfelöu] H. TT.(amerik. 

Dichter, 1807—1882). 
longing PQnln] Sehnen. 
longingly [lonlnli] sehnsüchtig. 
Long-legs [lon-legz] 8. Daddy. 
Longstone Island [linsten ailand] 

(eine der Fern-Inseln). 
look [luk] Blick. 
looJc [luk] blicken ; (wie . . .) aussehen; 

— down hinuntersehen; — «'nauf 
kurze Zeit kommen, vorsprechen; 

— on zusehen; — cver darüber 
sehen; überblicken, durchmustern; 

— Sharp scharf aufpassen, sich 
in acht nehmen; — to ... für . . . 
sorgen; — up hinaufsehen. 

looking-glass pukfoj-gläs] Spiegel. 

look-out [lu k-au t] Aussicht, Wache ; 
to keep a strict — scharfe Aus- 
schau halten. 

loom [lüm] Webstuhl. 

loom [lüm] sich dunkel zeigen, 
drohend erscheinen. 

loose [lüs] los, locker. 

loosely [lüsli] los, locker. 

lord [l$d] Lord; Herr; Lord Mayor 
Oberbürgermeister (von London). 

lose [lüz] verlieren. 

loser [lüze+rj Verlierender; the 
greatest — der, der am meisten 
verliert. 

loss [Iqs, l$s] Verlust; Untergang. 

lost [lost, l$st] s. lose. 

lot [Igt] Los; Menge, Masse; jolly 

— Unmasse. 

loth [lou]>] abgeneigt, unwillig. 
loud [laud] laut. 
loudly [laudli] laut. 
loud-pouring [lau'd-pQ9'rin] (laut) 

brausend. 
lout [laut] Tölpel. 



love [Ibv] Liebe ; Liebchen, Schatz ; 
with much — mit vielen Grüßen ; 
Plur. (die) Lieben, Teuren. 

love [luv] lieben, sehr gern 
haben. 

love-light [lßv-lait] Licht, Glanz 
der Liebe. 

lovely [IbvIi] lieblich, wunder- 
hübsch, prächtig. 

loving P'Bvig] zärtlich; your — 
brother dein dich liebender Bruder. 

low pou] niedrig, gering, tief, in 
der Tiefe; leise. 

low [lou] brüllen. 

lower paua+rj sich verfinstern. 

lowly [louli] niedrig, gering. 

Lowther Arcade [louder äkei'd] 
Lowther-Passage (Bazar). 

luck [Irak] Glück. 

luckily [1-BkÜl] zum Glück. 

lucky [lßki] glücklich, günstig. 

Lucy [lüsi] Lucie. 

luggage [l-egldj] Gepäck. 

lull [M] Einschläfern; Nachlassen. 

lull p^l] einlullen. 

lullaby pslebai] Wiegenlied. 

lump [temp] Klumpen, Stück; it 
brings a — in my throat der 
Hals ist mir wie zugeschnürt. 

lusty [testl] munter, frisch. 

luocuriant p9g3U9rJ9nt] üppig. 

Lyme Megis [laim rldjis] (Hafen- 
stadt in Dorsetshire). 

Lytton, Lord, [l$rd litn] (Bwlwer- 
Lyttori), (Schriftsteller, 1803 bis 
1873). 

M. 

M [em] M (Buchstabe). 

ma'am [msem, mam] s. madam. 

Macclesfield [mseklzfild] (Stadt in 
Cheshire). 

machine [mefln] Maschine. 

machinenj [m8fln(9)ri] Maschinerie, 
Einrichtung, Werk; 96, 30 Ma- 
schinen. 
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Mackay [mekei], Charles (Dichter, 
1814—1889). 

mad [msed] verrückt, toll. 

madam [maedem] gnädige Frau. 

made [meid] 8. mähe. 

Maggie [maagl] Koseform für Mar- 
garet [mägerft] Margarete. 

magical [maed^ikal] zauberhaft, 
Zauber-. * 

m agnificently [ msegni'f isontli ] 
prächtig. 

maiden [meidn] Jungfrau, Mädchen, 
Magd; — daughter jungfräuliche 
Tochter. 

tnaü [meil] Masche; coat of — 
Panzerhemd. 

maim [meim] verstümmeln, zum 
Krüppel machen. 

main [mein] Stärke, Gewalt; das 
weite Meer. 

main [mein] hauptsächlich, Haupt-. 

maintain [montein] erhalten. 

majestic [madjestik] majestätisch, 
großartig. 

majesty [msedslstf) Majestät. 

mähe [meik] machen, tun, bilden; 
sich begeben ; — an answer Ant- 
wort geben; — for nach . . . 
steuern, rudern; — it 125, 28 
darauf los steuern ; — into zu . . . 
machen, verarbeiten; — off sich 
fortmachen; — reply zur Antwort 

. geben, erwidern; — out ausfindig 
machen; sich erklären; — the 
best of one's way sich so sehr 
eilen als möglich; — the most 
of . . . möglichst ausnutzen; 
— up herrichten, machen; be 
made up of . . . aus . . . be- 
stehen; — up one's mind sich 
entschließen; — yourselflooh nice 
mach dich nett. 

malice [mselis] Bosheit. 

malt [molt, m$lt] Malz. 

mamma [memä] Mama. 

man [maen] Mann, Mensch; (volks- 



tüml.) (Ehe)mann; my old — mein 
Alter; Plur. auch Mannschaft, 
Leute. 

manage [masnXds] handhaben, 
führen; bewerkstelligen, fertig 
bringen; bewältigen, bändigen. 

management [maenidsmant] Hand- 
habung, Geschicklichkeit. 

Manchester [m8en(t)/Xst9+r J (Stadt 
in Lancashire). 

manhood [maenhud] Mannesalter. 

manly [maenli] mannhaft, männlich, 
Männer-, 

manner [maena+rj Art und Weise; 
Manier; Sitte, Betragen. 

man -of -war [niaen-8v-w$'+r w ] 
Kriegsschiff. 

mansion [masnjan] Herrenhaus. 

mantel-tree [maentl-tri] Kaminsims. 

manufacture [maenjüfae'ktJV|-rJ Fa- 
brikation; Fabrikat. 

manufacture [maenjufae'ktj9+r J] ver- 
arbeiten; fabrizieren. 

many [meni] viele; a good — , a 
(very) great — sehr (sehr) viele; 
— a manch ein, mancher. 

map [maep] Landkarte. 

mar [mä-fO verderben; stören. 

marble [mäbl] Marmor; marmorn. 

March [mätf] März. 

march [mätf] Marsch, Zug. 

march [mätf] marschieren. 

margin [mädsln] Rand, Ufer. 

mariner [mserina-frj Seemann. 

mark [mäk] Zeichen. 

mark [mäk] bezeichnen, (sich) 
merken. 

market [mäkit] Markt; at — auf 
dem Markt; to — auf den Markt. 

marhet-day [mäkit-dei] Markttag. 

mannalade [mämoleid] Marmelade; 
Apfelsinengelee. 

marriage [mserldj] Heirat. 

marry [maeri] heiraten; (sich) ver- 
heiraten. 

mart [mät] Markt, Stapelplatz. 
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martial [inä/al] kriegerisch, 
Kriegs-. 

martyr [mäte+rj Märtyrer. 

Mary [maeeri] Marie. 

mass [mäs] Masse. . 

massive [mseslv] massiv, schwer. 

mast [mäst] Mast. 

master [mäst^+rj Meister, Herr, 
Lehrer; junger Herr. 

mat [maßt] Matte. 

mat [maet] ineinanderflechten; maU 
ted 173, 10 verklebt; 133, 27 wirr. 

match [msetj 1 ] Zündholz. 

match [maBt/] Gleiches; Heirat; 
Partie, Wettspiel; a — - forhim 
einer, der ihm (an Kraft) ge- 
wachsen; to malce a capital — 
vorzüglich zusammen passen. 

matcJi [m8Bt/](einem) gewachsen sein, 
passen; es mit . . . aufnehmen. 

matchless [msetftts] unvergleichlich. 

mate [meit] Genosse; Maat. 

material [metiorial] Stoff; Plur. Be- 
standteile. 

matter [m®t8+r w ] Sache; tchat is 
the — ? was ist der Grund? was 
ist (los)? 

matter [maet9+r w ] von Belang sein; 
tchat does it — ? was schadet es? 

Matthew [masjjü] Matthäus. 

maul [m$l] Zerren (Fußball). 

Maxwell [msekswol] (Name). 

May [mei] Mai. 

may [mei; mei] mag, kann, darf. 

May-blossom [mei-blosam] Hage- 
dorn. 

mayor [masa-l-rj Bürgermeister. 

maze [meiz] Labyrinth. 

me [ml; mi] mir, mich. 

vieadow [medöu] Wiese. 

meal [mil] Mehl. 

meal [mil] Mahl, Mahlzeit. 

mean [min] meinen, sagen wollen; 
beabsichtigen, wollen; bedeuten. 

meaning [mlnXrj] Meinung, Bedeu- 
tung. 



means [mlnz] Mittel. 

meant [ment] s. mean. 

meanwhüe [ml'n(h)wai'l] mittler- 

measure [meja+rj Maß. [weile. 

measure [meas-hrj abmessen. 

meat [mit] Fleisch; Speise. 

medicine [medsin, medsn] Medizin, 

. Arznei. 

Mediterranean [ medlterei'njen ] . 
Mittelmeer. 

meek [mik] sanftmütig. 

meet [mit] treffen; zusammenkomi- 
men; begegnen; to — auch: ent- 
gegen. 

meeting [mltin] Begegnung, Zusamr 
menkunft. 

meeting -place [mltln-pleis] Zu- 
sammenkunftsort. 

melancholy [melenkall] Melancholie, 
Schwermut. 

melancholy [melonkell] schwer- 
mütig. 

melt [melt] schmelzen, zerschmelzen, 
rühren; — atvay verhallen. 

memory [memeri] Gedächtnis, Er- 
innerung, Andenken. 

metktce [menls, menes] Drohung. 

mend [mend] verbessern, ausbessern, 
flicken. 

mendicant [mendikont] Bettler. 

merchant [mütjant] Kaufmann. 

merciful [mSsifixl] barmherzig. 

mercy [m3sl] Barmherzigkeit. 

tnere [mio+r_] rein. 

merely [miali] nur, bloß. 

merrily [merlli] lustig, vergnügt. 

merry [meri] lustig, fröhlich; male 
oneself — sich gütlich tun. 

Merry-garden [meri-gädn] (Scherz- 
name). 

met [met] s. meet. 

metal [metal] Metall. 

meteor [mitj9+rj Meteor; — flag 
118, 1 Strahlenbanner. 

methinks [mi]>inks] mich dünkt. 

methought [mij^t] s. methinks. 
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meto [mjü] miauen. 

Mexico [meksikö] Mexiko. 

mice [mais] 8. mouse. 

Michael [maikal] Michael. 

Mickleham [mik](h)am] Name. 

'mid [mid] (= amid) mitten in. 

mid(-)day [mid(-)dci] Mittag. 

middle [midi] Mitte. 

middle [midi] mittlerer; middle class 
Mittelstand. 

middle ~8ized [mi'dl-sai'zd] mittel- 
groß. 

midland [midland] mitten im Land 
befindlich, binnenländisch. 

midnight [midnait] Mitternacht. 

midst [midst] Mitte; in the — of 
inmitten. 

'midst [midst] s. amidst. 

midsummer [midsBma-l-r J\ Sommer- 
sonnenwende , Johannistag. 

midsummer night [midsuma nait] 
Johannisnacht. 

might [mait] Macht. 

might [mait] s. may. 

mighty [maiti] mächtig, gewaltig« 

mild [maild] mild. 

mile [mail] Meile (=1609 m; See- 
meile =» 1865 m). 

milk [milk] Milch. 

milk [milk] melken. 

milker [milke-l-rj Milchkuh. 

Milky-white [miM-hwait] (Name 
einer Kuh). 

viill [mil] Mühle. 

mül-dam [mil-daBm] Mühlenwehr. 

Miller [mila+r J Thomas (Schrift- 
steller, 1808—1874). 

milier [mile+rj Müller. 

million [miljan] Million. 

mill-stone [mil-stoun] Mühlstein. 

mill-wheel [mil-(h)wil] Mühlrad. 

mind [maind] Sinn, Gesinnung, Ge- 
müt; to bring to — sich erinnern. 

mind [maind] merken, auf . . . achten, 
beachten, sich um . . . kümmern; 
— you are punctual komm mir 



ja nicht zu spät; I don't — es 
liegt mir nichts daran, ich habe 
nichts dagegen; never — das tut 
nichts, laß nur (gut sein); never 
— tumbling laß dich nicht ver- 
drießen, wenn du purzelst. 

mine [main] Grube , Bergwerk ; 
Schacht. 

mine [main] meiner, der meine. 

miner [maina-l-rj Bergmann. 

mineral [minaral] Mineral. 

mingle [mingl] sich vermischen r 
87, 19 ineinander klingen. 

minstrel [minstrdl] Minnesänger; 
Dichter-. 

mint [mint] Münze. 

(minus) [maines] minus. 

minute [minlt] Minute. 

miracle [mirekl] Wunder. 

mirth [mS]>] Heiterkeit, Lust. 

mischief [mist/if] Unheil, Schaber- 
nack; bit of— (Schelmen-)Streich. 

miser [maiza+rj Geizhals. 

miserable [mizarabl] elend. 

misfortune [urf sfiptjan] Mißgeschick, 
Unglück. 

miss [mis] Fräulein. 

miss [mis] vermissen; fehlen, ver- 
fehlen; to be —ing vermißt 
werden. 

mist [mist] (feiner) Nebel. 

mistake [mlsteik] Fehler. 

mistake [nristeik] (for . . .) irriger- 
weise für . . . halten. 

mister [miste] Herr (= Mr.). 

mistress [mistrls] Herrin. 

mistrust [mMrest] mißtrauen. 

misty [mist*] nebelig, trübe. 

mix [miks] mischen, vermischen. 

mixture [mikstj*9-frj Mischung. 

moan [moun] Wehklage; Seufzen, 
Heulen. 

moan [moun] wehklagen, jammern; 
128, 3 dumpf rauschen. 

model [mQd(8)l] Modell, Muster. 

modest [modlst] bescheiden. 
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never [ne\Q-\-rJ] niemals; — fear 
nur keine Angst. 

nevertheless [nevaclale's] nichts desto 
weniger. 

new [njü] neu, frisch. 

Newcastle - upon - Tyne [njükä' sl- 
apan-tai'n] (Hauptstadt der Graf- 
schaft Northumberland). 

Newfoundland [njüfau'ndland] Neu- 
fundland. 

Newgate [njügeit] (Teil der City 
von London). 

Newington [njüXnten] (Teile von 
London, im S. und N.). 

newly [njüll] kürzlich, jüngst. 

news [njüz] Neues, Neuigkeit, Nach- 
richt; whatfs the — ? was gibt's 
Neues? 

new-year [nju -jia'+r_, js'+r J] Neu- 
jahr. 

next [nekst] nächster; zunächst; 
hierauf, dann. 

nice [nais] hübsch, nett. 

nicknacks [niknaeks] Kleinigkeiten, 
Tand. 

nigh [nai] nahe bei; nahe. 

night [nait] Nacht; Abend; our — 's 
sleep unser nächtlicher Schlaf. 

night-cap [nait-kaep] Nachtmütze. 

nightfall [naitf$l] Hereinbrechen des 
Abends; at — als es Abend wurde. 

night -rack [nait-rsek] nächtliches 
Gewölk. 

Nile [nail] Nil. 

nimble [nimbl] hurtig, schnell. 

nimbly [nimbli] hurtig. 

ninepins [nainpinz] Plur. Kegel. 

ninney-hamnier [ninX-hsema] dummer 
Tropf, Einfaltspinsel. 

nip [nip] Kneifen; give a — kneifen. 

no [nou] kein; nein; — longer nicht 
mehr. 

Noäh [noua] Noah. 

nobility [nöbilitö] Adel. 

noble [noubl] edel, herrlich; Ade- 
liger, Edler. 



nobleman [noublman] Edelmann. 

nobody [noubgdi, -badl] niemand. 

nod [nod] (at . . .) nicken; zunicken, 
winken; — one's head mit dem 
Kopf nicken. 

nodale [ngdl] Dickköpfchen (Scherz- 
wort). 

noise [noiz] Lärm, Geräusch. 

noisy [ngizl] lärmend, laut. 

none [n«n] keiner. 

nonsense [nonsans] Unsinn. 

nook [nuk] Winkel, Eckchen; — of 
leaves Blätterversteck. 

noon [nun] Mittag. 

nor [ii^+rj noch, auch nicht. 

Norman [n$man] normannisch. 

Northampton [nSjae'mptan] (Haupt- 
stadt von Northamptonshire). 

north [n$]>] Norden. 

Northern [n^dan] nordisch, nördlich. 

northwards [n$]>wadz] nordwärts. 

nose [nouz] Nase. 

not [not; nt] nicht; told him — 
sagte ihm, er sollte es nicht tun. 

note [nout] Note, Ton. 

noted [noutfd] berühmt. 

nothing [nBfiq] nichts; for — um 
sonst. 

notice [noutis] Notiz, Beachtung; 
take — of beachten. 

notiee [noutls] bemerken, beachten. 

notion [noujan] Begriff, Idee. 

noticithstanding [notwl^stae'ndfn] 
ungeachtet. 

noim [naun] Nomen, Hauptwort. 

November [növemba+rj November. 

now [nau] nun, jetzt; — and then 
dann und wann; every — and then 
(von Zeit zu Zeit) immer wieder. 

now-a-days [nau-a-deiz] heutzutage. 

nowhere [nou(h)waea+r_] nirgends. 

number [nemba+rj Zahl, Anzahl; 
Versmaß, Rhythmus; Plur. eine 
Menge. 

number [wBmb9+r Jzählen, rechnen. 

nun [ntm] Nonne. 
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nur8e\pss~\ Amme, Kinderwärterin, 
• Eindermädchen, Kinderfrau. 
nurse [nüs] säugen; pflegen. 
nursery [nSserl] Kinderstube ; Pflanz* 
, schule (Gärtnerei); at a — gar" 

dener's in einer Gärtnerei; — 

rhyme Kindervers. 
nursey [n3si] Koseform für nurse. 
nut [net] Nuß. 



[ou] (Buchstabe). 

01 [ou] o! 

oak [ouk] Eiche ; Eichenholz ; Schiff(e) 

(aus Eichenholz). 
oar [Q8+rJ Ruder. 
oath [ouJ>] Eid. 
oats [outs] Plur. Hafer. 
obedience [öbldjens] Gehorsam; in 

— to . . . gehorsam. 
cbedient [öbldjant] gehorsam. 
Oberem [gbaran] Oberon. 
obey [obei] gehorchen; — Orders 

dem Kommando folgen. 
objeet [Qbdjlkt] Objekt, Gegenstand. 
objeet [abdjekt] einwenden. 
vblige [oblaidj] verpflichten, einen 

Gefallen tun; zwingen. 
obliged [ablaid^d] verbunden. 
obliging [ablaidjln] gefällig. 
oblivion [ablivjan] Vergessenheit. 
observe [abzüv] bemerken. 
obtain [obtein] erhalten, erlangen, 

erreichen. 
occasion [ökeijon] Anlaß, Vorfall; 

Gelegenheit. 
•oecupation [okjüpei'Jen] Beschäfti- 
gung. 
ocean [oufan] Ozean. 
o' dock [oklgk] . . . Uhr. 
October [öktoubo-j-rj Oktober. 
odd [od] ungrad; seltsam. 
odour [oucle+r J Geruch. 
o y er [Q9+r w , $-j-r w ] = over. 
°f [Qv; 9v] von. 
•off [Qf, ?f] (von . . .) ab, weg, fort; 



von ; auf der Höhe von ; — the coast 
an der Küste; weg; be — fort- 
gehen, aufbrechen; be better — 
besser daran sein; — and on ab 
und zu; where are you — to? 
wohin des Wegs? had his break- 
fast — . . . aß . . . zum Früh- 
stück. 

offensive [öfensiv] widerlich. 

offer [ofo-f-rj Anerbieten. 

offer [ofa+r ] anbieten, bieten; sich 
erbieten. 

Office [ofls] Geschäft; Kontor. 

officer [ofisa+rj Offizier; Beamter. 

oft [oft, <?ft] oft. 

often [Qfh, $fh] oft. 

oft-repeated [o'ft-, ^ft-rfpl'tid] oft 
wiederholt. 

ogre [ougo+rj Menschenfresser. 

oh! [ou] o! 

old [ould; Umgangsspr. auch: oul] 
alt; of — aus alter Zeit. 

old-fashioned [ou'ld-fae'Jand] alt- 
modisch, altertümlich. 

Oliver [olivo+rj (Vorname). 

omnibus [omnibes] Omnibus. 

on [on] auf; an; voran; weiter; — 
to . . . auf . . . hin; — this hierauf. 

once [wens] einmal, einst; at — auf 
einmal, zugleich, sofort; — again, 
— more noch einmal. 

one [wen] eins; einer; — by — einer 
nach dem andern. 

one-horse carriage [wen-h^skaerldj] 
Einspänner. 

one -quarter [we'n-kw^ta+r ] ein 
Viertel. 

one-tenth [wen ten]>] ein Zehntel. 

only [ounli] einzig; nur, bloß; erst; 
aber. 

onset {onset] Anfall, Angriff. 

onward [onwad] vorwärts, weiter. 

open [oupn] offen, öffentlich. 

open [oupn] öffnen, eröffnen; sich 
öffnen, beginnen. 

opening [oupnln] Öffnung. 
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opportunity [opatgunXtf] (gün- 
stige) Gelegenheit; took this — 
ergriff diese G. 

opposite [Qpazit] gegenüber liegend; 
gegenüber. 

<*■ BH-* W ; Q+O ° der - 

orange [orfridfc] Orange, Apfelsine. 

orchard fötjad] Obstgarten. 

order ßfde+rj Befehl, Ordnung; 
t« — to um zu; in- — that 
damit. 

order [$da+rj befehlen; bestellen. 

orderly [$dalf| ordentlich. 

ordinary ßJdXnarf] gewöhnlich. 

ore [Q9-|-r w , $+r w ] Erz. 

Orient [orjä', $rfent] Orient (Name 
eines frz. Schiffes). 

ornamental ßmame'ntal] z. Schmuck 
dienend; 105, 28 angenehm. 

originally [oridjlnali] ursprünglich» 

orphan [$fan] Waise. 

Oswald r St, [snt ozwold] St. Oswald. 

oJÄer [Bde+r w ] ander. 

ought [$t] s. otie. 

our [an9+r_; äua-frj unser. 

ours [auaz] unserer, der unsere. 

out [aut] aus; heraus; aus, ab (im 
Spiel); draußen. 

ottido [autdu ] übertreffen. 

outer [aufo-frj Äußerer. 

outermost [autamoust] zu äußerst 
gelegen. 

outlet [autlet] Ausgang. 

out of . . . [aut av] aus, aus . . . 
heraus, von . . . (weg); außerhalb. 

outright [au'trai't] geradezu, so- 
gleich. 

outs [auts] Äußeres. 

outside [au'tsai'd] außerhalb; 
außen. 

outskirts [autskdts] PI. Band, Um- 
kreis. 

oven [«vn] Backofen. 

over [ouva+r J\ über, wiederholt ; hin- 
über, vorüber; — again noch 
einmal, wieder; — and — again 



einmal über das anderemal; — ■ 
there dort drüben; all — über 
und über; be — vorüber sein. 

overboard [ou'vabs'd] über Bord* 

overcome [ou'voku'm] überwinden, 
überwältigen. 

overflow [ou'vafiW] überfluten« 

overgrowth [ou vagrou]»] üppiger 
Wuchs. 

overhead [ou'vehe'd] oben, darüber. 

overjoyed [ou vadjpi'd] hocherfreut» 
herzensfroh. 

overload [ou'velou'd] überladen. 

over-night [ou've-nai't] während der 
Nacht. 

overpower [ou'vapau'a-fr J überwäl- 
tigen. 

over-reach [ou'va-ri't/] zu sehr 
strecken. 

owe [ou] schuldig sein; verdanken ; 
sollen, müssen; to be owing to . . „ 
von . . . herkommen; they ought 
to sie sollten, müßten < . . tun* 

owl [aul] Eule. 

own [oun] Eigentum. 

own [oun] eigen; his — sein Eigen* 
tum; of its — aecord von selbst; 
finde his — food sucht sich seine 
Nahrung selbst. 

own [oun] eingestehen. 

owner [ouna-fr J Eigentümer. 

ox [oks] Ochse. 

Oxford [oksfad] (Universitätsstadt 
in England). 

Oxford Street [gksfad-strit] (Straße» 
in London W.). 

oyez [oujez, oujes] hört! 



P [pl] P (Buchstabe). 

pa [pä] = papa Papa. 

pack [paek] packen, einpacken; — 
away forträumen; — up ein- 
packen. 

Paddington Station [paedlnten stei- 
/an] (Bahnhof in London W.). 
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paddle "box [paedl-boks] Rad- 
kasten. 

paddle-wheel [p®dl-(h)wil] Schaufel- 
rad. 

page [peidj] Seite; Schrift, Text. 

paid [peid] s. pay. 

paü [peil] Eimer. 

pain [pein] Schmerz; to be in — 
Schmerzen haben; Plur. Mühe. 

paint [peint] Farbe, Schminke. 

paint [peint] bemalen. 

pair [peea+r w ] Paar. 

palace [paßlas] Palast. 

pale [peil] bleich, blaß. 

pall [p$l] Leichentuch. 

pallet [paellt] Pritsche, Lager. 

pdlm-tree [päm-trl] Palme. 

paltry [p^ltrf, pgltrl] armselig. 

pan [paen] Pfanne. 

pane [pein] (Fenster-)Scheibe. 

pantciloons [paentalu nz] Beinkleider. 

pantry [paentrf] Speisekammer, 
Speiseschrank. 

papa [papä] Papa. 

paper [peipa+r J Papier. 

paradise [paeredais] Paradies. 

parch [pätf] austrocknen. 

4?ardfon [pädn] Verzeihung. 

parent [paeerant] Vater; Mutter; 
Eltern- — ; Plur. Eltern. 

parings [paearinz] Plur. Schalen. 

Para [psBrfs] Paris. 

parish [pserlf] Pfarrei, Kirchspiel. 

parish church [paerlj* t/a"tj"] Pfarr- 
kirche. 

parfc [päk] Park. 

Parliament [pälamant] Parlament; 
*Äe Houses of — das Parlaments- 
gebäude. 

parlour [päla-fr ] Wohnzimmer. 

parrot [paerat] Papagei. 

parsley [pästt] Petersilie. 

paraott [päsn] Pfarrer, Pastor. 

jjafi [pät] Teil; #ar& o/' Speech 
Redeteile; in — zum Teil; in 



part8 stückweise; on the — öf... 
auf seiten, von Seiten. 

part [pät] trennen; sich trennen, 
scheiden; — off abscheiden; -— 
with . . . (sich) von . . . scheiden, 
trennen; . . . hergeben. 

particular [patikjüla-j-rj] besonder; 
eigen ; in — insbesondere. 

particulars [patikjülaz] Einzelheiten. 

particularly [patikjülell] besonders. 

parting [pättn] Scheiden. 

partner [pätna-f rj Teilnehmer; Tän- 
zerin). 

party [pät*] Partei, Gesellschaft, 
Haufe. 

pa88 [päs] Übergang; Paß, Durchs 

gang. 

pass [päs] hindurchgehen, -kommen ; 
(an . . .) vorbeigehen, -kommen; 
schreiten; geschehen; verbringen; 
126, 24 weiter geben; reichen; — 
away dahinschwinden. 

passage [ps3sld5] Durchgang, Über- 
gang, Überfahrt; Weg. 

passenger [peeslndja+r J] Fußgänger, 
Reisender, Passagier. 

passers-ty [p'äsaz-bai'] PI. Vor- 
übergehende. 

passion [p»Jan] Leidenschaft, Zorn. 

password [päswa"d] Losungswort. 

past [päst] Vergangenheit. 

past [päst] über . . . hinaus, an . . . 
vorbei ; später als ; vorüber, vorbei. 

pasture [pästJVf-rJ Weide. 

pat [paet] gelinde schlagen, klapsen. 

pat of butter [past av be'ta+rj 
Butterstückchen. 

path [päl>] Pfad. 

pathetieally [pajettkatt] pathetisch, 
feierlich. 

paihway [päpwei] Pfad, Fußpfad. 

patience [peifans] Geduld ; I am out 
of — with . . . mir geht die Ge- 
duld mit . . . aus. 

paiient [peijant] geduldig. 

patiently [peijanttt] geduldig. 
17* 
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patter [pseta+rj Trippeln. 

patter [pseta+rj klatschen, plät- 
schern. 

pattern [psetan] Muster, Probe. 

PauVs, St, [sn(t) p^lz] St. Pauls- 
Kirche (in London). 

pause [p$z] Pause, Buhe. 

pause [p$z] inne halten, verweilen; 
zögern. 

pave [peiv] pflastern. 

pavement [peivmant] Pflaster. 

paving-stone [peivirj-stoun] Pflaster- 
stein. 

pay [pei] bezahlen; — one's respects 
seine Aufwartung machen. 

Payne [pein], J. H. (amerikan. 
Dichter, 1792—1852). 

peace [pls] Friede. 

peacemaker [plsmeika+rj Friedens- 

peacock [pikgk] Pfau. [stifter. 

peal [pH] Schall, Geläute. 

pear [peea-fr J Birne. 

pearl [pal] Perle; Perlen-. 

peasant [pezant] Bauer. 

#eat [plt] Torf. 

peat-stack [plt-stsek] Torfvorrat. 

pebble [pebl] Kiesel. 

#6CÄ; [pek] Viertel (eines engl. 
Scheffels, etwa 9 Liter). 

peck [pek] picken, aufpicken; beißen, 

peculiar [pikjülja+rj eigen, be- 
sonder. 

peep [plp] Blick; — of day Tages- 
anbruch ; to take a — einen Blick 
tun, zusehen. 

peep [plp] gucken. 

peer [pia-j-rj gucken, schauen. 

pelf [pelf] Reichtum, Mammon. 

Pelicoes [pellkouz] Plur. (Name). 

pelt [pelt] bewerfen. 

pelter [pelta+rj stürzen, eilen. 

pen [pen] Feder. 

pence [pens; pans] s. penny. 

peneil [pensil, pensl] Griffel. 

Pendlebury [pendlbarf] (erfundener 
Ortsname). 



periknife [pennaif] Federmesser. 

pennon [penan] Wimpel. 

penny [peni] Penny (=» 8 '/ 9 Pfennig). 

penny north [peniwa"])] Pennys Wert, 
für einen Penny, (ein) wenig. 

pensively [pensivli] nachdenklich. 

people [pipl] Volk, Leute; man; 
English — (die) Engländer. 

pepper Tpepa+r_] Pfeffer. 

perch [pa"tf] sich niedersetzen, sich 
niederlassen. 

perceive [pasiv] bemerken. 

perfect [pa"fikt] vollkommen; aus- 
gezeichnet; vorzüglich. 

perfection [pafekfan] Vollendung, 
Vollkommenheit; völlige Reife. 

perfectly [pa*fXktft] vollkommen. 

per form [paf§m] ausfuhren, ver- 
richten, leisten. 

perfume [pafjüm] mit Wohlgeruch 
erfüllen, durchduften. 

perltaps [pahseps ; Umgangsspr. : 
preeps] vielleicht. 

perilous [perllas] gefährlich. 

perish[-perlf] verderben, umkommen. 

permit [pamit] erlauben. 

perpendicular (jpapandi'kjüla-f-rj 
senkrecht. 

perry [perl] Birnenwein. 

persecute [püsikjüt] verfolgen. 

perseverance [püsivie'rans] Beharr- 
lichkeit. 

persevere [p3sivia'+rj beharren. 

person [pa"san] Person. 

persuade [pasweid] überreden. 

Peter [pita+rj Peter. 

petticoat [petikout] Unterrock. 

pewter [pjüta+rj Zinn, zinnern. 

photograph [foutagrsef, -gräf ] Photo- 
graphie. 

Piccadilly [pfltadilX] (Straße in 
London W.); — Circus [ — sskas] 
(Platz in London W.). 

pick [pick] picken, pflücken; — up 
aufpicken; auflesen, aufnehmen, 
aufheben; — ed auserlesen. 
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pickle [pikl] einsalzen, einmachen. 

picture [piktja+rj Gemälde. 

picture [piktje+r J malen, ausmalen. 

picturesque [piktfare'sk] malerisch. 

pie [pai] Pastete. 

piece [pls] Stück; Stein (beim Do- 
mino); in — s entzwei. 

pier [pia+rj Pfeiler; Hafendamm. 

Pierce [pias] (Name). 

P*g [pig] Ferkel, Schwein ; — (-)iron 
Roheisen. 

piggy [pigi] Schweinchen. 

pigtail [pi'gtei'l] Zopf. 

pike [paik] Bergspitze. 

pile up [pail «p] aufschichten. 

pilgrim [pilgrim] Pilger. 

pill [pil] Püle. 

pillow [pilöu] Kopfkissen. 

2w7o£ [paitet] Pilot, Lotse. 

pin [pin] Nadel. 

pine-tree [pain-tri] Fichtenbaum. 

jnwifc [pink] blaßrot, rosa. 

^nows [paias] fromm. 

pipe [paip] Pfeife. 

^ipe [paip] pfeifen. 

Piper [paipa+rj (Name). 

#*s£oZ [pistal] Pistole. 

pit [pit] Grube. 

pitch [pit/] Höhepunkt, Grad. 

jw'tcÄ [pitf] werfen, schleudern. 

pitcher [pitf9+r w ] Krug. 

pitiful [pitiful] rührend. 

pitiless [pitÜXs] erbarmungslos. 

pitter patter [pita pseto+r J\ klitsch 
klatsch. 

pity [pitl] Mitleid; it is a — es 
ist schade. 

pity [piti] bemitleiden, bedauern. 

place [pleis] Platz, Ort; to tdke — 
stattfinden. 

place [pleis] setzen, stellen, legen; 
bringen. 

plague [pleig] Plage; Pest. 

piain [plein] Fläche, Ebene. 

piain [plein] deutlich, klar, wahr. 



piain - looTcing ['plein - lu'küj] 
schlicht aussehend, wenig hübsch. 

plainly [pleinlf] deutlich, klar. 

plait [plset] Flechte, Zopf; pigtail 
— s lange Zöpfe. 

plait [plset] flechten. 

plan. fpl®n] Plan. 

plan [plaen] planen, entwerfen, einen 
Plan machen. 

plant [plant] Pflanze. 

plant [plant] pflanzen. 

plate [pleit] Teller. 

platter [pl»to-f r J] flache Schüssel. 

play [plei] Spiel. 

play [plei] spielen; — at dominoes 
Domino spielen; — music Musik 
treiben. 

player [pleie-frj Spieler. 

playful [pleiful] spielend, mut- 
willig. 

playmate [pleimeit] Spielgenosse. 

plaything [plei]>in] Spielzeug. 

plead [plld] plädieren, bitten; gel- 
tend machen, vorschützen. 

pleasant[iÄezQjit] angenehm, hübsch, 
reizend, lustig. 

pleasant-looking [ple'zant-lu'k&j] von 
gefälligem Aussehen, hübsch. 

pleasantly [plezentll] angenehm, 
freundlich. 

please [pliz] gefallen; befriedigen; 
vergnügen; belieben, geruhen; 
bitte; if you — bitte, gefalligst. 

please d [plizd] befriedigt, zufrie* 
den; to be — zu&ieden sein; ge- 
ruhen. 

pleasure [pleja+O Vergnügen. 

pledge [pledj] zutrinken; sich zu- 
bringen. 

plenty [plenW] Überfluß, Menge; 
— (of . . .) sehr viel, reichlich, 
wer weiß wie viel. 

plight [plait] Zustand, üble Lage. 

plod [plQd] schaffen; — along sich 
weiter arbeiten. 

plot [plot] Verschwörung. 
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plot [plot] sich verschwören. 

plough [plau] Pflug. 

plough [plau] pflügen. 

ploughman [plauman] Pflüger. 

pluch [plrak] pflücken; rupfen, 
reißen. 

plum [plram] Pflaume, Rosine. 

plump [pLemp] plumps. 

plum-cake [plra'm-kei'k] Pflaumen- 
kuchen, Zwetschenkuchen. 

plum-pudding [pltf'm-pu'dii)] Ro- 
sinenpudding. 

plunge [plcnd^] Untertauchen; made 
Tier final — tauchte zum letzten- 
mal unter. 

plunge [ptand^] untertauchen, sen- 
ken. 

{plus) [plBS] plus. 

ply [plai] fahren, segeln. 

Plymouth [plima]>] (Stadt in Devon- 
shire). 

pochet [pokit] Tasche. 

pochet [pokft] in die Tasche stecken, 
einstecken. 

pod [pod] Hülse, Schale. 

poet [poult] Dichter. 

point [point] Punkt, Spitze; Land- 
spitze; to be on the — im Be- 
griffe sein. 

point [point] (to . . .) (auf . . .) zeigen, 
deuten. 

pointer [pointa+rj Zeiger. 

poison [poizn] Gift. 

polite [palait] höflich. 

polite-like [palait-laik] = politely 
(volkstüml.). 

politely [palaitli] höflich. 

politics [polXtiks] Politik. 

pond [pond] Teich, Weiher. 

ponder [ponda+rj erwägen, über- 
legen. 

pony [pouni] Pony, Pferdchen. 

poöh! [pü] pah! 

pool [pül] Pfuhl, Pfütze, Lache, 
Wasserbecken. 

poor [pua-j-rj arm, ärmlich,armselig. 



pop [pop] schnell bewegen; stecken, 
strecken; Btülpen. 

poplar [popla+r_] Pappel. 

populated [popjüleitXd] bevölkert. 

population [pQpjülei'Jan] Bevölke- 
rung. 

popülous [popjülas] bevölkert. 

porcelain [p$slln] Porzellan. 

porch [p^Ftf] Vorhalle, Vorhaus. 

porh [p$k] Schweinefleisch. 

porridge [porldj] Brei. 

port [p$t] Hafen. 

port-hole [p$t-houl] Stückpforte. 

portico [p^tlköu] Vorhalle. 

portion [p£fan] Teil, Anteil. 

Position [pazijan] Stellung. 

possess [pazes] besitzen. 

possession [pazejan] Besitz. 

possibility [posXbi'litö] Möglichkeit. 

possible [pQslbl] möglich. 

possibly [poslbtt] möglicherweise, 
wahrscheinlich. 

post [poust] Pfosten; Posten; Post; 
— Office Postamt, Post. 

post-haste [pou'st-hei'st] in großer 
Eile. 

postman [poustman] Briefträger. 

posture [postja+rj Stellung, Lage. 

pot [pQt] Topf, Krug. 

potato [peteitou] Kartoffel. 

pottery [potarf] Töpferei. 

pounce [pauns] (on . . .) (über . . .) her- 
fallen. 

pound [paund] Pfund (als Gewicht 
454 Gramm ; Geldwert = 20 Mark). 

pour [poa+r w , p^-f-rj gießen, er- 
gießen; eingießen; sich ergießen-; 
is —ing out wird eingegossen. 

poverty [povatf] Armut. 

powder [pauda-fr w ] Pulver. 

powder [pauda+r w ] bestreuen. 

power [paua-fr_] Macht, Kraft. 

powerful [pauaful] mächtig. 

practice [pwektis] Praxis, Anwen- 
dung; 33, 26 welsche Praktik (Zer- 
legen einer größerenZahl in kleine). 
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jyractise [prsektis] ausüben, sich 
üben, 

praise [preiz] Lob. 

praise [preiz] loben, preisen. 

prance [präns] sich bäumen. 

prank [prank] Possen, Schaber- 
nack; be up to — -s Geschichten 
(Streiche) machen. 

pray [prei] bitten, beten; bitte. 

prayer [pr®a-f-rj Gebet, Bitte. 

preach [prltf] predigen. 

precious [prejas] kostbar, köstlich. 

precipice [preslpis] Abhang, Ab- 
grund. 

prefer [prlfö+r J] vorziehen. 

preparation [preparei'Jan] Vorberei- 
tung. 

prepare [prfpsea+r J] zubereiten, zu- 
richten; sich anschicken. 

preposition [prepazi'Jan] Präposition, 
Verhältniswort. 

present [prezant] Geschenk. 

present [prezant] gegenwärtig, zu- 
gegen; at — jetzt; for the — für 
jetzt; tili the — bis jetzt. 

present [prizent] schenken, be- 
schenken. 

presently [prezantll] sofort, gleich. 

preserve [priza*v] Eingemachtes, 
Kompott. 

preserve [prfzav] bewahren, erhalten. 

press [pres] pressen, drücken; sich 
drängen; — down niederdrücken. 

pressure [pre/a+rj Druck. 

pretence [prftens] Vorwand, Schein 

pretend [pritend] vorgeben. 

pretty [pritl] hübsch; ziemlich. 

prevail [prfveil] die Oberhand ge- 
winnen; überlegen sein. 

prevent [prlvent] hindern, ver- 
hindern. 

previous [privjas] vorhergehend, 
früher; — to . . . vor. 

prey [prei] Raub, Beute. 

prey [prei] rauben, fressen; — upon 
... an . . . nagen; quälen. 



price [prais] Preis (Wert). 

prieJc [prik] stechen. 

prickle [prikl] stechen; kitzeln. «. 

pride [praid] Stolz. 

prim [prim] genau, regelrecht,, 
tadellos. 

prime [praim] Blütezeit, Frische. , 

prime [praim] vorzüglich, 

Frimmins [primtnz] (Name). 

primrose [primrouz] Primel', hoher 
Himmelsschlüssel. 

prince [prins] Prinz, Fürst. 

Prince's Risborough [prinslz rizbara] 
(Stadt in Buckinghamshire). 

princess [prlnses] Prinzessin. 

principal [prinsipal] hauptsächlich. 

principally [prinsrpali] hauptsäch- 
lich. 

print [print] Druck; gedrucktes 
Zeug. 

prison [priz(a)n] Gefängnis. 

prisoner [priz(a)na+rj Gefangener; 
to täke — gefangen nehmen. 

private [praivlt] Gemeiner. 

private [praivit] verborgen, geheim, 
privat. 

prize [praiz] Preis (Belohnung). 

prize [praiz] (wert)schätzen. 

probably [probabU] wahrscheinlich; 

process [prousls, prosis] Fortschrei- 
ten, Verlauf, Verfahren, 

procession [prase/an] Zug. 

procure [prakjua+rj verschaffen, 
sich verschaffen. 

produce [pradjüs] hervorbringen; 
erzeugen, vorzeigen. 

product [prodakt] Erzeugnis. 

production [pradiakfen] Erzeugnis. 

profess [prafes] versichern. 

profit [proflt] nützen. 

progress [prpgrls, prougrfs] Fort- 
schritt. 

projecting [pradjektin] vorsprin- 
gend. 

promise [promis] Versprechen. 

promise [promis] versprechen. 
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promote [pramout] befördern. 

prompüy [prgmptli] rasch, schnell. 

pronoun [prounaun] Pronomen, Für- 
wort. 

proof [prüf] Probe, Versuch; 92, 7 
Festigkeit, Tüchtigkeit; 

proper [propa+rj eigentlich; ge- 
eignet, gehörig, passend, richtig; 
tüchtig. 

property [propetF] Eigentum, Besitz. 

prophecy [prQflsi] Weissagung. 

prophesy [prof lsai] weissagen. 

proprietär [prapraifta+r w ] (Gutsbe- 
sitzer. 

prosperity [prospe'riti] Wohlstand, 
Gedeihen. 

proßperous [prosperas] glücklich; 
wohlhabend. 

protect [pratekt] schützen. 

protection [pratekfan] Schutz. 

Protestant [protestant] protestan- 
tisch, evangelisch. 

proud [praud] stolz. 

proudly [praudli] stolz. 

prove [prüv] beweisen; — tobe . . 
sich als . .'.-erweisen, (sich) zeigen. 

provide [pravaid] versorgen; liefern, 
sorgen, vorsehen. 

province [provins] Provinz. 

provoke [pravouk] reizen, ärgern. 

provoking [pravoukfn] beleidigend, 
ärgerlich. 

pry [prai] spähen, stöbern, nach- 
forschen. 

pr'ythee [pridl] bitte schön. 

psalm [säm] Psalm. 

psalmist [sännst] Psalmist. 

public-house [pra'blXk-hau's] Wirts- 

pudding [pudin] Pudding, [haus. 

puff [ptff] Atemstoß. 

puff [p^f] pusten, prusten; auf- 
blähen; — up blähen. 

pull [pul] ziehen, zerren, reißen. 

pump [pBmp] Pumpe. 

JPunch [p^nf] Kasperle, Hanswurst; 
— and Judy Kasperletheater. 



punctual [punktjual] pünktlich. 

punish [pBnXf] bestrafen. 

purchase [p3tj* *s] Kauf, Einkauf. 

purchase [p^t/Xs] kaufen. 

pure [pjua-hrj rein, lauter. 

purpose [pa*pas] Vorhaben, Zweck; 
o« — absichtlich. 

purr [p5-|-rj purren, schnurren. 

purse [pa"s] Börse, Geldbeutel. 

pursue [pasjü] verfolgen, betreiben; 
fortsetzen. 

pursuit [pa8jut] Verfolgung. 

push [puj 1 ] stoßen; drängen, treiben f 
— off abstoßen. 

pus8 [pus] Miez (Katze); — in-the- 
corner Plätzeverwechseln (Spiel). 

pussy [pusl] Miezchen. 

put [put] setzen, legen, stellen, 
stecken; — about (ein Schiff) 
wenden; — down 60, 14 sich setzen 
lassen ; — in . . . in . . . tun ; — on 
anziehen, aufsetzen; — out aus- 
strecken, auslöschen; 82, 29 trei- 
ben; — up 48, 17 einstellen; — 
up with . . . sich . . . gefallen 
lassen, ertragen. 

putty [puti] = pussy (191, 6). 

puzzle [prczl] in Verlegenheit setzen. 

Q. . 

Q [kjü] Q (Buchstabe). 

quack! [kwssk] quak! (Enten- 
schrei). 

quaint [kweint] eigentümlich, merk- 
würdig, 

quality [kwoliti] Beschaffenheit, 
Eigenschaft, Güte. 

quantity [kwontfti] Menge, Masse. 

quarrel [kworal] Streit, Zwist, Zank. 

quarr el [kworal] streiten, sich 
streiten. 

quarry [kwori] Steinbruch, Grube. 

quarry [kwori] (Steine) brechen, 
ausgraben. 

quarter [kw$ta-frj Viertel. 
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quarter [kw$ta+r w ] vierteilen; in 

vier Stücke schneiden. 
quarter-gallery [kw^tä-gseleri] obere 

(offene) Seitengalerie (des Schiffes). 
queen [kwln] Königin; Gemahlin 

(des Königs); — bee [kwln be] 

Bienenkönigin. 
queer-shaped [kwia'-Jei'pt] seltsam 

gestaltet. 
quell [kwel] dämpfen, stillen. 
quench [kwenf] auslöschen. 
question [kwestfan] Frage. 
question [kwestjen] fragen; be- 
fragen. 
quick [kwik] schnell; be — schnell 

machen, sich beeilen. 
quiekset hedge [kwi'kseQt he'dj] 

lebendige Hecke, Dornenhecke. 
quiet [kwaiat] Ruhe. 
quiet [kwaiat] ruhig, still. 
quietness [kwaiitnls] Ruhe. 
quip [kwip] Scherz. 
quit [kwit] verlassen. 
quite [kwait] ganz. 
quiver [kwiva-j-r J] zittern; schauern. 

M [ä-frj R (Buchstabe). 

rabbit [raebit] Kaninchen. 

race [reis] Rasse. 

race [reis] Lauf, Rennen; Wett- 
rennen; 145, 19 Erdenlauf. 

radiant [reidjant] strahlend, hell. 

raffle [rsefl] würfeln; ausspielen. 

rafter [räfta+rj Sparren. 

rag [weg] Lumpen, Lappen, Fetzen. 

rage [reidj] Wut. 

rage [reidj] wüten. 

ragged [rsegXd] zerrissen, zerlumpt* 

raid [reid] (feindlicher) Einfall, 
Überfall. 

railway [reilwei] Eisenbahn. 

rain [rein] Regen. 

rain [rein] regnen. 

rain-drop [rein-drop] Regentropfen. 

rainy [reini] regnerisch, Regen-. . 



raise [reiz] erheben, errichten; — . 
up aufrichten. 

Ralph [rself , reif] (Vorname). 

rampart [rsempet] Wall. 

ran [raen] s. run. 

random [reendam] aufs Geratewohl 
(abgefeuert). 

rang [rserj] s. ring. 

ränge [reindj] ordnen. 

rank [rserjk] Reihe, Glied. 

rapid [raepid] schnell, rasch, reißend. 

rapidity [rapiditi] Schnelligkeit. 

rapture [rseptja-fr_] Entzücken. 

rare [raea+rj selten; vorzüglich. 

rat [raet] Ratte. 

rather [räda-f-rj eher, lieber; ziem- 
lich, etwas; — too bad denn 
doch zu arg; — ,a bore doch recht 
langweilig; he feit — nervous er 
war ordentlich verlegen. 

ravage [raevids] Verwüstung. 

raven [reivan] Kolkrabe, Rabe. 

ravine [ravin] Schlucht. 

raw [r$] roh. 

ray [rei] Strahl. 

reach [rTtJ] erreichen. 

read [rld] lesen. 

read [red] s. read [rld]. 

readily [redili] bereitwillig. 

readiness [redmis] Bereitschaft. 

ready [redi] bereit; bereitwillig; 
flink, geschickt. 

real [rlal] wirklich. 

reality [riseliti] Wirklichkeit. 

reap [rip] ernten. 

reaper [rlpa+r J Schnitter. 

rear [ria+r w ] aufrichten, erheben ^ 
aufziehen, ziehen. 

reason [rizn] Grund; for this — au» 
diesem Grunde. 

reason [rizn] schließen, untersuchen; 
verhandeln, diskutieren. 

rebuild [ribi'ld] wiederaufbauen. 

rebuilt [ribi'lt] s. rebuild. 

rebuke [rlbjük] Tadel, Verweis. 
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vreceive [rislv] empfangen, auf- 
nehmen, erhalten. 

rech [rek] achten, sich kümmern. 

reckless [reklis] sorglos. 

rechon [rekn] rechnen, für . . . halten; 

. berechnen, aufzählen; — up zu- 
sammenrechnen. 

recollect [rekele'kt] sich (an . . .) 
erinnern, sich (auf . . .) besinnen. 

recollection [rekale'kjan] Erinnerung. 

reconcile [rekansail] versöhnen. 

recover [rikeva-f-rj wieder erlangen, 
zurückgewinnen; sich erholen. 

rectory [rekterl] Pfarrhaus. 

red [red] rot. 

redbreast [redbrest] Rotkehlchen. 

red -brich [re'd-bri'k] von rotem 
Backstein. 

Bed-cap [re'd-kae'p] Rotkappe. 

reed [rid] Rohr, Schilf. 

reef [rif] Felsenriff. 

reel [rü] taumeln. 

reflect [rfflekt] (upon . . .) (über . . .) 
nachdenken. 

reßection [rlflek/an] Wiederschein, 
Abglanz. 

refresh [rlfrej*] erfrischen. 

refreshment [rifrejmant] Erfrischung, 
Imbiß. 

regalia [rfgeiljo] Kroninsignien, 

. Kronjuwelen. 

regard [rigäd] betrachten; beachten. 

Begent-Street [ridjent-strlt] (Straße 
in London W.). 

regiment [redjfrnant] Regiment. 

region [ridjan] Gegend. 

regularly [regjülali] regelmäßig. 

reign [rein] Regierung, Herrschaft; 
in the — unter der R. 

reign [rein] regieren, herrschen. 

rejoice [rfdjgis] erfreuen, sich er- 

; freuen; — in sich über . . . 
freuen, sich an . . . erfreuen. 

relate [rfleit] erzählen, berichten. 

release [rflls] erlösen. 

religious [rilidjos] religiös. 



revfiain [rlmein] bleiben, übrig 
bleiben, . übrig sein. 

remains [rimeinz] Überbleibsel. 

remark [rimäk] Bemerkung. 

remarkably [rimäkabll] merkwür- 
dige außerordentlich. 

remember [rfmemba-fr J sich (an . . .) 
erinnern. 

remind [rfmaind] erinnern, mahnen. 

remit [rfmit] zurückschicken, zu- 
rückgeben. 

remorse [rfm^s] Gewissensbiß. 

retnote [rfcnout] entfernt, entlegen. 

remove [rfrnüv] entfernen, versetzen; 
abtragen. 

renovcn [rinaun] Ruf, Ruhm. 

repair [ripae-f-rj wieder gut ma- 
chen; sich begeben. 

repeat [rrplt] wiederholen. 

repent [rlpent] bereuen. 

repine [rrpain] sich grämen. 

replace [rXpleis] wieder stecken. 

reply [rrplai] Erwiderung. 

reply [riplai] erwidern. 

repose [ripouz] Ruhe. 

repose [ripouz] ruhen. 

represent [reprfze'nt] darstellen. 

representative [reprize'ntativ] Ver- 
treter. 

reprieve [riprlv] Frist, Aufschub. 

reproach [riproutf] tadeln. 

requesi [rlkwest] ersuchen, bitten. 

require [rfkwaio+r J erfordern, be- 
dürfen. 

rescue [reskjü] Rettung, Befreiung; 
to the — zu Hilfe. 

rescue [reskjü] retten. 

resentment [rXzentmant] Groll. 

reserve [rfzüv] zurückbehalten, be- 
wahren. 

resign [rfzain] verzichten, Verzicht 
leisten; — oneself sich ergeben, 
sich opfern. 

resist [rlzist] widerstehen, Wider- 
stand leisten. 

resistance [rizistons] Widerstand. 
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resolute [rezaljüt] entschlossen. . 

resolution [rezeljü'Jan] Entschlossen- 
heit, Entschluß. 

resotoe [rfzolv] beschließen; ent- 
schlossen sein, sich entschließen. 

respect [rfspekt] Achtung; pay one's 
— 8 seine Aufwartung machen. 

response [rispons] Antwort. 

rest [rest] Rest; the — die übrigen. 

rest [rest] Bast, Ruhe. 

rest [rest] rasten, ruhen, bleiben; 
ausruhen; — oneself sich aus- 
ruhen. 

restless [restlls] rastlos, unruhig. 

restore [rfsto9-f-r_, rfst$-fr J wieder- 
herstellen; zurückerstatten. 

resume [rfzjüm] wiederaufnehmen, 
wiederanheben; fortfahren. 

retire [rftaia+r J] sich zurückziehen. 

retreat [rftrlt] Zufluchtsort. 

return [rftön] Rückkehr; in — da- 
gegen, im Austausch. 

retum [rftün] zurückkehren; er- 
widern; abstatten. 

Beuby [rübi] Koseform für Reuben 
[rüban] Rüben. 

reunite [rijünai't] wiedervereinen. 

revenge [riven(d)s] Rache. 

revenge [riven(d)s] rächen. 

revile [rivail] schmähen, schimpfen. 

revive [rivaiv] Wiederaufleben 
(lassen). 

reward [rXw$d] Belohnung. 

reward [rfw$d] belohnen. 

Bhine [rain] Rhein. 

rhyme [raim] Reim, Gedicht. 

rib [rib] Rippe. 

ribbon [riben] Band. 

rice [rais] Beis. 

rieh [ritf] reich; stark; fett; satt. 

riches [ritjlz] Plur.Beichtum, Beich- 
tümer. 

richly [ritf VC] reichlich; gehörig; 
— green tief grün. 

rid [rid] befreien; get — of . . . los 
werden. 



riddle [ridl] Bätsei. 

ride [raid] Ritt, Fahrt. 

ride [raid] reiten, fahren; — on. . . 
auf . . . ruhen. 

ridge [ridj] (Gebirgs-)Kamm. 

rig [rig] auftakeln, ausrüsten. 

right [rait] Becht, Rechte; to the — 
zur rechten, rechts. 

right [rait] recht; gerade; all — 
[$1 rai't] ganz recht, gut im 
Stand; gut! to be — recht haben. 

righteousness [raitjasnls] Gerechtig- 

ring [riij] Bing, Kreis. [keit. 

ring [rin] läuten; erklingen, er- 
schallen, tönen. 

ring a ting tang [ri'n 9 tin tse'n] 
Klinglingling. 

ringlet [rinlft] Löckchen. 

ring-ting [ri'n-ti'n] klingling. 

ripe [raip] reif. 

rise [raiz] sich erheben, aufstehen; 
aufgehen. 

rising ground [raizfrj graund] An- 
höhe. 

risk [risk] Wagnis; Gefahr. 

risk [risk] wagen; es auf . . . an- 
kommen lassen. 

rive [raiv] spalten, trennen. 

riven [rivn] s. rive. 

river [riva-frj Fluß. 

road [roud] Weg, Straße. 

road-side [rou'd-sai'd] Seite der 
Straße; by the — an der Straße. 

roam [roum]. streifen, schweifen. 

roar [roa-fr w , r^-h^r] Brüllen, 
Brausen. 

roar [roa-fr w , r£-+-r w ] brüllen, 
brausen, lärmen, donnern. 

roast [roust] rösten, braten, brennen. 

roast beef [roust bif ] Binderbraten. 

rob [rob] berauben. 

robber [roba-fr J Bäuber. 

robe [roub] Gewand. 

Bobert [robat] Bobert. 

robin(-redbreast) [ro'bXn(-red'- 
bre'st)] Rotkehlchen. 
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Mobinson [rQbXns(a)n] Robinson; 
before you could say Jack — ehe 
man drei zählen konnte, im Nu. 

rock [rok] Fels. 

rocking - chair [ro'k&j-tjaea'+rj • 
Schaukelstuhl. 

rocky [roki] felsig. 

rod [rod] Rute, Stab. 

rode [roud] s. ride. 

roe [rou] Reh. 

rogue [roug] Schurke, Schuft, Schelm. 

roll [roul] rollen, wälzen; wallen, 
wogen; — on sich weiter wälzen. 

rolling [roulln] wellig. 

roof [ruf] Dach. 

rook [ruk] Saatkrähe. 

room [rüm, rum] Zimmer, Stube. 

rooster [rüsta-|-r w ] Hahn, Gockel. 

root [rüt] Wurzel. 

root [rüt] festwurzeln lassen, be- 
festigen. 

rope [roup] Seil; Strick. 

Böse [rouz] Rosa. 

rose [rouz] Rose. 

rose [rouz] s. rise. 

rosebush [rouzbu/] Rosenstrauch. 

rosy [rouzX] rosig. 

rough [ref] rauh, unbequem; un- 
freundlich. 

round [raund], — and — rund; im 
Kreise herum, umher. 

round-tower [rau nd-tau e-frj run- 
der Turm. 

rouse [rauz] ermuntern, aufrütteln. 

rove [rouv] schweifen. 

rover [rouva+r J] Herumschwärmer. 

row [rou] Reihe. 

row [rou] rudern. 

Boy [roi] (Name). 

royal [rgiel] königlich. 

ruh [reb] reiben, wischen, putzen. 

ruby [rübX] Rubin. 

rudder-tcheel [rBda-(h)wil] Steuerrad. 

ruddy [r*dT] rot, rötlich. 

rüde [rüd] roh, grob, ungezogen. 



rite [rü] bereuen; — for . . . be- 
klagen, um . . . trauern. 

rüffle up [refl «p] zerzausen. 

rüg [reg] (grober) Teppich; Decke. 

ruin [rüln] Ruin, Ruine; Plur. 
Trümmer. 

ruin [rutn] verderben, zu Grunde 
richten. 

rüle [rül] Regel; Bule of Three 
Regel de Tri. 

rule [rül] herrschen, regieren, be^ 
herrschen. 

rumour [rüme+rj Gerücht. 

run [ren] Lauf. 

run [ren] rinnen, laufen; 145, 19 
vollenden, zurücklegen; 127, 4 
lenken; — öfter . . . nachlaufen; 
— down ablaufen; — for nach . . . 
laufen; — off davonlaufen; — out 
hinauslaufen, hinausreichen; — r 
to meet entgegeneilen; — up 
hinauflaufen; 93, 7 sich erstrecken. 

rung [nm] 8. ring. 

rural [ruaral] ländlich. 

rush [re/] Binse. 

rush [ref] rasche Bewegung, An- 
lauf, Ansturm; Wallung. 

rush [re/] stürzen; rauschen; — 
forth hinausstürzen; — in herein- 
stürzen. 

Bussia [r«Ja] Rußland. 

rustle [resl] rascheln, rauschen. 

rustling [reslXn] Rascheln. 

rusty [resti] rostig 

Buih [rü])] Ruth. 



S. 



S, s [es] S (Buchstabe); s, 

ling(s). 
's [z, s] = is. 
Sabbath [saeba])] Sabbath. 
sabre [seiba-f-rj Säbel. 
sabre [seiba+r w ] niedersäbeln. 
sacred [seikrfd] heilig. 
sacrifice [saekrifais, -faiz] Opfer. 
sad [ssed] traurig, kläglich. 
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saddle [ssedl] Sattel. 

sadly [ssedlT] traurig, kläglich. 

sadness [sfiednl s] Betrübtheit^ Trauer. 

safe [seif] sicher, wohlverwahrt, 
wohlbehalten, unversehrt. 

safety [seift!] Sicherheit, Rettung; 
place of — sicherer Ort. 

said [sed] s. say. 

sail [seil] Segel; Segeln, Fahrt; 
set — unter Segel gehen. 

sail [seil] segeln; sich bewegen. 

sailing-ship [seilfr)-J*ip] Segelschiff. 

sail-maker [seil-meik9+r_] Segel- 
macher. 

saüor [seila+r w ] Seemann, Matrose. 

saint [seint;. sn(t)] heilig. 

Saint Bernard s. Bernard u. s. w. 

sainted [seintid] geheiligt. 

sähe [seik] Ursache, Grund; for the 
— of . . . wegen, um . . . willen. 

salad [seeted] Salat. 

sale [seil] Verkauf. 

Sally [saeli] Koseform für Sarah. 

sally [sseli] Ausfall. 

salmon [saeman] Salm, Lachs. 

salt [s$lt, solt] Salz; Salz-; gesalzen. 

same [seim] selber; the — derselbe. 

sanctity [sserjktiti] Heiligkeit. 

sand [ssend] Sand; Plur. Sandkörner; 
flache sandige Ufer, Watten; 
143, 16 Sandwüste. 

sanded [saendid] mit Sand bestreut, 

Sandie [ssendi] Koseform für Alexan- 
der [sellgzä'nda-t-rj Alexander. 

sang [ssen] s. sing. 

sank [saerjk] s. sink. 

Sarah [saaora] Sara. 

sash [ssef] Binde, Schärpe, Schleife. 

sat [sset] s. sit. 

satin [ssetln] Atlas, Satin, 

satisfy [ssetisfai] befriedigen, über- 
zeugen. 

Saturday[s2etQ&i] Sonnabend, Sams- 
tag. 

sauce [s£s] Sauce, Brühe. 



sauce-pan [s^s-pan] Pfännchen, 
Kochtopf. 

saucer [s$89-|-rj Untertasse ; a — of 
milk. eine Untertasse voll Milch. 

saucy [s$sjQ dreist, vorlaut. 

savage [ssevXdj] wild. 

save [seiv] retten, erhalten, sparen, 
zurücklegen. 

save [seiv] (for . . .) außer. 

saw [s$] s. see. 

sawyer [s§J9+r w ] Holzsäger. 

say [sei] sagen; he is said to be . . . 

. er soll . . . sein ; er ist, wie man 
sagt . . .; — yes ja sagen, zu^ 
sagen; I — hörst du! you don't 
— so das ist euer Ernst nicht. 

scald [skgld] sieden, abkochen. 

sealding [sk^ldin] siedend heiß. 

scale [skeil] erklimmen, ersteigen. 

scamper [sk83mp94-rj rennen, weg- 
rennen. 

scarcely [skseasli] kaum. 

scare [skaaa+r J] einen Schreck ein^ 
jagen, erschrecken. 

scatter [skseta-f-rj zerstreuen. 

scene [sin] Szene, Vorgang; Bühne, 
Schauplatz. 

scenery [sinarf] Landschaft, Gegend. 

school [skül] Schule; at — in der 
Schule; to — in die Schule. 

schooJhouse [skülhaus] Schulhaus, 
Schule. 

school-master [skül-mästa+r J] Schul- 
meister, Lehrer. 

science [saians] Wissenschaft. 

scold [skould] schelten. 

scorch [sk^tf] sengen, dörren. 

score [skoa+r_, sk^-hrj Zahl von 20, 
Stiege. 

score [skoa+r^, sk^+rj zählen, an- 
schreiben, angerechnet bekommen. 

Scotland [skotland] Schottland. 

Scotsman [skotsman] Schotte. 

Scott, Sir Walter [s9 w^lta (wQlta) 
skQt] (Dichter, 1771-1832). 

scour [skaua-frj scheuern. 
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scramble [skraembl] Drängen, 
Raufen (Fußball). 

scramble [skraembl] krabbeln, klet- 
tern; zappeln; — for . . . sich 
um . . . streiten. 

scrap [skrsep] Brocken; PI. Reste. 

Scratch [skrsetf ] kratzen, zerkratzen. 

scream [skrim] schreien, kreischen. 

screw [skrü] schrauben, drücken, 
verdrehen. 

scullery [skBlarf] Spülraum. 

sea [si] See, Meer; Seegang; at — , 
by — zur See; to — auf die See. 

sea-bird [sl-bsd] SeevogeL 

Seal [8ll] Siegel; Stempel, Zeichen. 

Seaman [slmon] Seemann. 

search [s3tj* ] Suchen, Durchsuchung* 
Nachforschung; in — of um zu 
suchen; to be, to go in — of auf- 
suchen, nach . . . suchen. 

search [s5t/] nachsuchen, suchen. 

searcher [süt/a-j-rj Sucher. 

sea-side [sf-sai'd] Küste, Strand; 
to the — an die See. 

season [slzn] Jahreszeit. 

seat [slt] Sitz, Stuhl. 

seat [slt] setzen; to be — ed sitzen. 

sea-weed [sl-wld] Seetang. 

second [sekand] Sekunde. 

second [sekond] zweiter. 

secret[8ikrit] geheim, geheimnisvoll. 

secretly [slkrftll] insgeheim. 

secure [sttgue-f-rj sicher. 

secwre [stkjua+rj sichern, ver- 
wahren. 

see [si] sehen; besuchen; zusehen; 
(dafür) sorgen; on —ing htm bei 
seinem Anblick, als sie ihn er- 
blickte ; — if . . . sieh einmal zu, 
ob; we'll — about (hat das wollen 
wir einmal sehen; — sights Sachen 
(Merkwürdigkeiten) sehen. 

seed [sld] Same, Samenkorn. 

seek [slk] suchen. 

seeker [slka+rj Sucher, Suchender. 

stem [sim] scheinen. 



seen [sin] s. see. 

seize [alz] ergreifen, packen; — 
on ... an sich reißen. 

seldom [seldam] selten. 

select [sllekt] auswählen. 

seif [seif] selbst. 

self-denying [se'lf - dXnai'in] selbst- 
verleugnend, selbstlos. 

selfish [selflf] selbstsüchtig. 

self-sacrifice [se'lf-sfle'krifais , -faiz] 
Selbstaufopferung. 

self-sacrificing [se'lf - saa'krff ai9ln ] 
aufopfernd. 

self-same [se'lf-sei'm] nämliche, selbe. 

seil [sei] verkaufen; sich verkaufen 
(lassen). 

send [send] senden, schicken; — for 
... holen lassen. 

sense [sens] Sinn; Verstand; take 
leave of one's — s den Verstand 
verlieren. 

sent [sent] s. send. 

sentence [sentens] Satz, Spruch, 
Urteil. 

sentence [sentens] verurteilen. 

sentinel [sentlnal] Schildwache; 132, 
28 wachsam. 

separate [separlt] abgesondert, ge- 
trennt. 

separate [separeit] trennen. 

fifeptem&er[srptemba+r J] September. 

serene [slrln] heiter, klar. 

serge [s^dj] Serge (geköperter Woll- 
stoff). 

serious [siarfos] ernsthaft. 

servant [savant] Diener, Dienerin; 
Dienstbote. 

serve [sa"v] dienen, bedienen; auf- 
tragen. 

Service [sSvIb] Dienst. 

set [set] Satz, Sortiment; Untergang. 

set [set] setzen, hinsetzen; unter- 
gehen; (ein)fassen; with — teeth 
mit aufeinandergebissenen Zäh- 
nen; — about something an etwas 
gehen, etwas anfangen; — (a) 
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thinhing zum Nachdenken brin-r 
gen; — dancing zum Tanzen 
bringen; — free in Freiheit setzen; 

— off ausziehen, abreisen; — one > 8 
watch Wache halten; — oneself 
to do someihing sich daran machen, 
etwas zu tun; — out aufbrechen; 

— to icork sich an die Arbeit be- 
. geben; — up aufstellen, errichten. 

seUle [setl] setzen; fortsetzen, ord- 
nen; beruhigen; sich setzen; 

— down sich niederlassen. 
seven [sevn] sieben. 

sever [sev9+r w ] trennen. 

several [several, sevral] mehrere, 
einige. 

severe [srvi9+r w ] streng, hart. 

severely [siviatt] strenge. 

sew [sou] nähen. 

sexton [sekstan] Küster. 

shade [Jeid] Schatten. 

shadow [Jsedou] Schatten. 

shady [Jeidi] schattig. 

shaft [/äft] Schacht. 

sh<*99y [J»g*] zottig, struppig. 

shake [J*eik] schütteln; — . . . at 
mit . . . drohen; — one's head 
nicken; 170, 16 — down fallen 
lassen; erschüttern; sich schüt- 
teln, zittern, beben. 

shaJcen [Jeikn] s. shake. 

shäll [Jffil; J9l, J*l] soll; werde. 

shalt [Jselt] s. shall. 

shame [Jeim] Scham, Schande. 

shameless [Jeimlis] schamlos, un- 
verschämt, frech. 

shan't [/ änt] = shall not. 

shape [Jeip] Gestalt. 

shape [Jeip] bilden, gestalten. 

share [/®9-hrJ Anteil. 

sliarlc [/äk] Haifisch. 

sharp [J*äp] scharf, schneidig; 
spitz. 

sharpness [Jäpnis] Schärfe. 

shatter [Jsete+rJ zertrümmern; zer- 
brechen. 



shaving [Jeivfcg] Hobelspan. 

shawl [J*$l] Schal, Umschlagetuch. 

shear [J*i9+rJ scheren. 

she [fi; fi] sie. 

sheath [Jip] Scheide. 

shed [Jed] vergießen, ausgießen. 

sheen [/In] Helle, Glanz. 

sheep [jTip] Schäf(e). 

sheepfold [/ Ipfould] Hürde, Pferch. 

sheet [Sit] Schicht, Überzug; Stück 
Leinwand, Leintuch ; Segel ; Bogen 
Papier. 

sheet iron [fit aian] gewalztes Eisen, 
Eisenblech. 

Sheffield [Jeflld] (Stadt in York- 
shire). 

shelf [/elf] Sims, Brett. 

shell [fei] Schale,Muschel ; Bombe(n) f 
Granäte(n). 

shelter [Jelta+r w ] Schutz; take — 
Schutz suchen. 

shelter [Jelt9+r w ] schützen. 

sheriff [Jerff] Sheriff (oberster Graf- 
schaftsbeamter). 

shift [J*ift] verschieben, ändern. 

Shilling [/ ilin] Schilling (= 1 Mark).. 

Shindler [jindla-f-rj (Name). 

shine [Jain] scheinen, glänzen, 
strahlen, leuchten; — out hervor- 
leuchten. 

ship [,fip] Schiff. 

ship-builder [/ip-bilda+rj Schiff- 
bauer. 

ship-building [Jip-bildin] Schiffsbau, 

shipowner [J*ip-oun9-j-r_] Schiffs- 
eigentümer, Reeder. 

shipwrecked [Jiprekt] schiffbrüchig» 

Shirt [/ät] Hemd. 

shiver [J"iv9+r J vor Kälte zittern, 
schaudern, frösteln. 

shock [/ok] Stoß, Erschütterung. 

shock [Jok] erschüttern. 

shocking [/okü}] abstoßend, ab- 
scheulich. 

shod [Jpd] s. shoe. 

shoe [/ ü] Schuh. 
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shoe.[Sn\ beschlagen. 

shoemaker [Jümeike+O Schuh- 
macher. 

shone [.fon] s. shine. 

shook [Juk] s. shake. 

shoot [Jüt] schießen, erschießen. 

shop [Jqp] Laden. 

shopman [Jopman] Krämer; Laden- 
diener. 

shore [Jo9+r w , /^4-r J Ufer. 

shorn [J* $n] s. shear. 

short [J^t] kurz; for — zur Ab- 

f kürzung, kurz; — uay grade 
(nächste) Weg. 

shortly [J^tli] kurz, in Kürze; in 
kurzem, bald. 

shot [/ot] Schuß; Schüsse, Ladung. 

shot [J*ot] s. shoot 

Shottery [shotari] (Dorf bei Strat- 
ford on Avon). 

should [Jud; Jud] s. shall. 

Shoulder [Jbulde+r J Schulter; — - of 
mutton Hammelbug. 

shout [Jaut] Ruf, Rufen, Geschrei. 

shout [Jaut] rufen, schreien. 

shovel [J«v(8)l] Schaufel, Schippe. 

show [Jou] Schau, Schauspiel; Aus« 

, Stellung, Schaubude; Schein. 

show [Jbu] zeigen. 

shower [Jaua+r w ] (Regenschauer, 
Platzregen. 

shower [.faua+rj regnen lassen. 

showl [Jaul] s. shovel. 

shown [Jbun] s. show. 

shrank [Jraenk] s. shrink. 

shriek [Jrik] Aufschrei, Schrei. 

shriek [JVik] schreien, kreischen; 
— out aufschreien. 

shrill [Jril] schrill, grell. 

shrink [ Jrink] einschrumpfen ; — back 
zurückfahren, zurückschrecken. 

shroud [Jraud] Leichentuch, Sterbe- 
kleid; Want (eines Schiffes). 

shroud [Jraud] einhüllen, ver- 
hüllen. 

shrub [Jrßb] Strauch, Busch. 



shrubbery [Jrobarf] Buschwerk. 

shrunken [Jrenkn] s. shrink. 

shut [JW) schließen; — in ein- 
schließen; — up zuschließen; 41, 
12 den Mund halten, schweigen. 

shutter [Jflta-f-r J\ Fensterladen. 

shy [J*ai] scheu, schüchtern, zurück- 
haltend. 

sick [sik] krank; I am — es ist 
mir übel. 

sickness [siknls] Krankheit. 

side [said] Seite; Abhang; Partei; 
by the — of . . . neben. 

sideboard [sai'db^'d] Nebentisch; 
Serviertisch. 

siege [sldj] Belagerung. 

sigh [sai] Seufzer. 

sigh [sai] seufzen. 

sight [sait] Sicht, Angesicht; An- 
blick, Schauspiel; Merkwürdig- 
keit; catch — of . . . gewahr 
werden ; come in — of . . . zu Ge- 
sicht bekommen. 

sign [sain] Zeichen. 

signal [signel] Zeichen. 

sign-post [sain-poust] Pfosten mit 
Wirtshausschild. 

silence [sailans] Stille, Ruhe. 

silent [sailent] schweigend, schweig- 
sam, ruhig, still. 

silk [silk] Seide. 

silly [sili] einfältig, albern, töricht. 

silver [silva-frj Silber; Silber-, 
silbern. 

Silver-hair [silv8-haß8-fr w ] (Name). 

silvery [silvarf] silbern. 

simple [simpl] einfach, schlicht. 

simpleton [simplten] Einfaltspinsel. 

simply [simpll] einfach; einfaltig; 
nur. 

since [eins] seit, da ja, da; seit- 
dem; long — längst; some Urne 
— vor einiger Zeit; — then seit- 
dem. 

Sinclair [sinklsea-|-r w ] (Name). 
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sinewy [sinjüi] sehnig. 

sing [sin] singen. 

Single [singl] einzig, einzeln, ein- 
fach. 

sink [sink] sinken; zum Sinken 
bringen, senken. 

sip [sip] Schlückchen. 

sir, Sir [s3+r w ; 89+rJ Herr . . . (An- 
rede); (vor dem Taufnamen) Be- 
zeichnung des persönlichen Adels 
(wie unser „von"). 

sister [sista+rj Schwester. 

Sisty [sisti] Koseform für Pisistra- 
tus [paisi'stratos]. 

sit [sit] sitzen; — down sich setzen; 

— on aufsitzen, sitzenbleiben; 

— out durchsitzen. 
Situation [sitjüeijan] Lage. 
six [siks] sechs. 

sixpenee [siksp(a)ns] 6 Pence (= 50 

Pfennig). 
sixtyfold [8ikstifould] sechzigfältig. 
size [saiz] Größe, Umfang. 
skate [skeit] Schlittschuh laufen. 
skeleton [skeliten] Gerippe. 
skilful [skilful] geschickt. 
skill [skil] Geschicklichkeit. 
skin [skin] Haut; broke every hone 

in his — schlug ihm alle Knochen 

im Leibe entzwei. 
skip [skip] hüpfen, springen. 
sky [skai] Himmel. 
slab [slaeb] Platte; Gedenktafel. 
sladn [slein] s. slay; the — die Ge- 
fallenen. 
slate [sleit] Schiefer; Schiefertafel, 

Tafel. 
slave [sieiv] Sklave. 
slay [slei] erschlagen. 
sledge [sledj] Schmiedehammer. 
sleep [sllp] Schlaf; to — in (den) 

Schlaf; 30, 4 eingeschlafen. 
sleep [sllp] schlafen. 
sleepy [sllpi] schläfrig. 
sleet [sllt] Regen und Schnee (oder 

Hagel). 



sleeve [slTv] Ärmel. 

slender [slenda+rj schlank, dünn. 

slept [slept] s. sleep. 

slice [slais] Schnitte, Scheibe, 

Stück(chen). 
slid [slid] s. slide. 
slide [slaid] Eisbahn, Bahn. 
slide [slaid] gleiten, schlittern. 
slight [slait] leicht, gering. 
slightly [slaitli] leichthin, wenig. 
slip [slip] Ausgleiten, Versehen. 
slip [slip] ausgleiten; schlüpfen, 

entschlüpfen; gleiten lassen. 
slipper [slipa+r^] Pantoffel. 
Slipper - Slopper [sli'pe - slo. 'po+rj 

(scherzhafter Name). 
slippery [slipari] schlüpfrig, glatt. 
slop [slop] schlabbern, schütten. 
slope [sloup] Abdachung, Fläche. 
slow [slpu] langsam. 
slumber [slBmbd+r w ] schlummern. 
small [sm$l] klein. 
smart [smat] aufgeweckt, fix; fein, 

geputzt. 
smart [smät] schmerzen. 
smash [srnsej"] zerschlagen, zer- 
brechen; — all to bits kurz und 

klein schlagen. 
smear [smi9+r w ] beschmieren. 
smell [smel] Geruch. 
smell [smel] riechen, duften. 
smelt [smelt] s. smell. 
smelt [smelt] schmelzen. 
smelter [smelta+r J Schmelzer. 
smile [smail] Lächeln. 
smile [smail] lächeln. 
smite [smait] schlagen; 152, 32 

stechen. 
smith [smi|)] Schmied. 
smithy [smi]>i, smidi] Schmiede. 
smock-frock [smok-frok] Kittel. 
smoke [smouk] Rauch. 
smoke [smouk] rauchen. 
smoky [smoukl] räucherig. 
smooth [smüd] glatt, eben; sanft, 

weich. 



Victor u. Dörr, engl. Lesebuch. Unterstufe. 7. Aufl. 
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smooth [smüd] glätten; — down 
glatt streichen. 

snail [sneil] Schnecke. 

enake [sneik] Schlange. 

snap [snaep] Schnapp, Biß. 

snap [snaep] schnappen; — off ab- 
beißen. 

snap! [sneep] schnapp! 

snatch [sn»t/] (up) aufschnappen, 
aufraffen. 

snooze [snüz] Schläfchen; to have 
a — ein Schläfchen halten. 

8nore [snoe+r w , sn$+r J schnarchen; 
schnauben, brausen. 

snow [snou] Schnee. 

snow - d/rift [ snou - drift ] Schnee- 
gestöber. 

snowdrop [snoudrop] Schneeglöck- 
chen. 

snoicstorm [snoust^m] Schneesturm. 

mug [sn«g] behaglich. 

so [sou; sou] so, gar; also, denn; 
I am — glad [sou' glee'd] ich 
freue mich sehr; — as to so daß; 
or — oder dergleichen, etwa. 

soap [soup] Seife. 

soar [sQ9+r w , s$+r J sich aufschwin- 
gen, aufsteigen, schweben. 

sob [sob] Schluchzen. 

sob [sob] schluchzen. 

social [soujal] umgänglich, ge- 
sellig. 

sod [sod] Basen, Basenstück, Scholle. 

sofa [soufa] Sofa. 

so ft [sgft, s$ft] sanft, weich, lieb- 
lich; sacht, lind, leise. 

80Ü [sqü] Boden. 

sold [sould] s. seil. 

soldier [souldja-fr J Soldat. 

solemn [solam] feierlich. 

solemn-looking [so/lem-lu'kXn] feier- 
lich-dreinschauend. 

solemnly [solemlX] feierlich. 

solid [solid] fest, gediegen. 

solitary [solitarf] einsam. 

Solomon [solaman] Salomo. 



8ome [sram; sam] irgend ein; 
einiges; einige. 

somebody [s^mbodt, -bedX] jemand. 

Somerset [ssmaset] (Grafschaft im 
SW. von England) ; — House (ein 
Begierungsgebäude im Strand, 
London W.). 

something [sBmJin] (irgend) etwas. 

sometimes [s^mtaimz] zuweilen, 
manchmal. 

somewhat [sram^wot] etwas, ein 
wenig. 

somewhere [sBm(h)waßa+r w ] irgend- 

son [ssn] Sohn. [wo. 

song [sog] Gesang. 

soon [sün] bald; as — as sobald 
als; — er eher, lieber; no — er . . . 
than kaum . . ., als. 

soot [sut, sst] Euß. 

sooihe [süd] besänftigen, beschwich- 
tigen, liebkosen; einwiegen. 

sorrow [soröu] Sorge, Kummer. 

sorrow [soröu] sorgen, sich grämen. 

sorrow ful [soröuful] traurig, betrübt. 

sorry [sorf] traurig; I am — es. 
tut mir leid. 

8ort [s$t] Sorte, Art. 

sought [s$t] s. seek. 

Soul [soul] Seele. 

sound [saund] Ton, Schall, Geräusch. 

sound [saund] ertönen; klingen, 
schallen. 

sound [saund] gesund, gediegen; 
tüchtig. 

sour [saua-frj sauer. 

source [s$s] Quelle, Ursprung. 

sousing [säusln] Bad, Überguß. 

south [sauf] Süd; Süd-, südlich. 

/Sow<Ä-J.menca[sau|)-9me'rika] Süd- 
Amerika. 

southern [sBdan] südlich, Süd-. 

Southey [saudX] B. (Dichter, 1774 
bis 1843). 

Southwark [sradak] (Teil von Lon- 
don, S.). 
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sovereign [sov(9)rIn] Herrscher; 
Sovereign (Goldstück =* 20 Mark). 

sow [sau] Sau. 

sow [sou] säen, besäen. 

sotcer [soua+r J Sämann. 

space [speis] Baum, Zeitraum. 

spacious [speijes] geräumig. 

spade [speid] Spaten, Grabscheit. 

Spain [spein] Spanien. 

späke [speik] s. speak. 

span [speen] Spanne. 

span [sp®n] überspannen. 

Spantard [spanjed] Spanier. 

spar [spä+rj Spiere. 

spare [spsea+r w ] sparen, ersparen; 
erübrigen; missen, entbehren. 

spark [späk] Funke. 

sparkle [späkl] funkeln. 

sparrow [sp®röu] Sperling. 

speak [splk] sprechen; — truth 
die Wahrheit sagen. 

speaking - trumpet [splkirj - torempXt] 
Sprachrohr. 

spear [spia+rj Speer. 

specimen [spesfrnln] Probe. 

speck [spek] Flecken. 

speck [spek] beflecken. 

speckled [spekld] gefleckt. 

spectral [spektral] geisterhaft. 

sped [sped] s. speed. 

speech [spltf] Rede; Sprache. 

speed [spid] Eile. 

speed [spid] eilen; dahinfliegen. 

speedily [spidXli] eilig. 

spell [spei] Zauber. 

spend [spend] ausgeben; verbrau- 
chen; zubringen. 

spent [spent] s. spend; erschöpft, 
kraftlos, schwach. 

spiee [spais] Spezerei, Gewürz. 

spider [spaide+rj Spinne. 

spül [spil] verschütten. 

spin [spin] spinnen. 

spinning-wheel [spinln-(h)wü] Spinn- 
rad. 

sptre[spai9+rJ(Turm-)Spitze,Turm. 



spiriC [spirft] Geist; Mut. 

spirited [spirftld] munter, lebhaft. 

spit [spit] Bratspieß. 

Spitälfields [spitelf Ildz] (Vorstadt im 
0. von London). 

spite [spait] Mißgunst; in — of 
trotz. 

splash [splß3f] spritzen. 

splendid [splendid] glänzend, pracht- 
voll. 

splendowr [splenda+rj Glanz, Herr- 
lichkeit. 

splish splash [spli/ spl®/] Plitsch- 
platsch, Geplätscher. 

split [split] spalten, zersprengen; 
laugh fit to — one's sides lachen, 
als ob man platzen wollte. 

splutter [sptote-fr J sprudeln, pras- 
seln. 

spoil [spoil] verderben; verwöhnen. 

spoilt [spoilt] s. spoil. 

spoke, spoken [spouk, spoukn] s. speak. 

spoon [spün] Löffel. 

sport [sp$t] Spiel, Spaß, Kurzweil, 
Sport. 

spot [spot] Fleck; Stelle, Punkt, Ort. 

spot [spot] beflecken. 

Sprat [sprat] (Scherzname). 

spray [sprei] Reis, Zweig. 

spread [spred] ausbreiten; ziehen; 
sich ausbreiten. 

sprightly [spraittf] lebhaft, lebendig, 
munter. 

spring [sprin] Quelle; Frühling. 

spring [sprin] springen; — - up auf- 
gehen. 

spring-time [sprin -taim] Frühlings- 
zeit. 

sprung [spren] s. spring. 

spvm [sp^n] 8. spin. 

8 Py [spai] erspähen, gewahren. 

squall [skw^l] Windstoß, Bö. 

sgueak [skwik] Quieken. 

sgueak [skwik] quieken. 

sgueak! [skwik] quiek! 

squeeze [skwlz] drücken, quetschen. 
18* 
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Squills [skwilz] (Name). 

stob [stseb] stechen. 

stach [stsek] Heuhaufen, Schober. 

Staffordshire [steefadje+rj (Graf- 
schaft im Innern von Eng- 
land). 

stained [steind] befleckt, yoll 
Flecken. 

stair [stae9+r w ] (Treppenstufe; Plur. 
Treppe. 

stairway [stseawei] Treppe. 

stake [steik] Pfahl. 

stale [steil] schal; matt. 

stalk [st$k] Stiel, Stengel. 

stall [st$l] Verkaufsstand. 

stalwart [st^lwat] tapfer, stark. 

stand [stsßnd] Stand, Gestell. 

stand [staend] stehen ; stehen bleiben; 
113, 20 stellen. 

Standard [staended] Standarte,Fahne, 
Flagge, Banner. 

Standing [stsendin] Ansehen, Gek 
tung. 

star [stä+rj Stern. 

starling [stalin] Staar. 

starry [stäri] gestirnt, sternenhell. 

Start [stät] Ruck, Stoß, Vorsprung. 

start [stät] in Bewegung setzen, in 
Gang bringen; auffahren, her- 
yorstürzen, sich erheben; auf- 
brechen, fortgehen; abgehen; 
71, 9 reißen; 63, 6 entspringen; 
sich in Bewegung setzen, seinen 
Lauf beginnen; — back zurück- 
fahren; — down 71, 33 hinunter- 
stürzen; — for sich nach . . . auf- 
machen; — off 55, 29 hinweg- 
fliegen; — out hinausziehen; — 
shop einen Laden anfangen. 

startle [stätl] aufscheuchen, er- 
schrecken. 

starve [stäv] verhungern, erfrieren; 
umkommen. 

State [steit] Zustand ; Staat ; — affairs 
Staatsgeschäfte. 

stately [steitll] stattlich, würdevoll. 



Station [steigen] Standort, Stelle, 
Platz; Station, Bahnhof. 

stationer [steijana-f-r J] Schreibmate- 
rialienhändler. 

statue [stsetjü] Statue, Standbild. 

stay [stei] bleiben, verweilen, sich 
aufhalten, sich Zeit nehmen; 
hemmen, aufhalten; — up auf- 
bleiben. 

steadfastly [stedfostll] fest. 

steadily [stedili] standhaft, fest; 
stetig. 

steady [stedi] standhaft, beständig; 



steal [stil] stehlen; sich stehlen, 
sich schleichen. 

stealthy [steljrj heimlich, hinter- 
listig. 

steam [stlm] dampfen. 

steam engine [stfm endjin] Dampf- 
maschine. 

steamer [stlme+rj Dampfer, Dampf* 
schiff. 

steamship [stim/ip] Dampfschiff. 

steed [stld] Roß. 

steel [stil] Stahl; von Stahl. 

steel-pen [stfl-pe'n] Stahlfeder. 

steep [stlp] Abhang, steile Küste. 

steep [stlp] steil. 

steer [stia+rj steuern. 

steersman [stiazmen] Steuermann. 

stem [stem] Stamm, Stengel. 

step [step] Tritt, Schritt; Stufe. 

Step [step] treten, schreiten, 
gehen. 

stept [stept] = stepped s. step. 

stern [stön] ernst, finster, streng. 

Stevenson [stivensen], B.-L. (Dichter, 
1845—1894). 

Steward [stjüed, stjuerd] Aufwärter, 
Küchenmeister. 

stick [stik] Stock, Stab; Reis. 

stick [stik] stecken, stechen; stecken 
bleiben, kleben; — down hin- 
unterstecken; — oneself out sich 
vorstrecken; — to bei . . . aus- 
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halten, bei . . . verharren; stuck 
. . . into me stach mich mit . . . ; 
— up hinaufstecken ; in die Höhe 
stehen, aufragen. 

sticky [stikf] klebrig. 

stiff [stif ] steif. 

stifte [staifl] ersticken. 

stüe [stail] Stieg (Übergang über 
eine Hecke). 

still [stil] still, ruhig; noch, immer 
noch; immer, beständig; doch, 
dennoch. 

still [stil] stillen, beruhigen. 

stillness [stilnls] Stille. 

sting [stirj] Stachel. 

stir [stö+rj rühren, bewegen; sich 
regen, sich rühren; — up auf- 
rühren, umrühren, aufrütteln. 

stock [stok] Stock, Stamm; — still 
stockstill. 

stock [stok] versorgen. 

stocking [stoklg] Strumpf. 

Stodart [stodot], M. A. (Dichterin). 

stole, stolen [stoul, stouln] s. steal. 

stomach [stemek] Magen. 

stone [stoun] Stein (als Gewichts- 
maß [stran; sten] =: 14 Pfund; 
bei Fleisch 8 Pfund); steinern. 

stony [stounl] steinig. 

stood [stud] s. stand. 

stool [stül] Schemel, Stuhl (ohne 
Lehne). 

stoop [stüp] sich bücken, sich neigen. 

stop [stgp] anhalten, einhalten, auf- 
halten; bleiben; stehen bleiben. 

störe [stQ9-fr w , st$+rj Vorrat. 

storm [st§m] Sturm. 

storm [st$m] stürmen, bestürmen. 

stormy [st$mf] stürmisch, wild. 

story [st$rX] Geschichte. 

story [st$ri] Stockwerk. 

stout [staut] (ein starkes dunkles 
Bier). 

stout [staut] stark, kräftig; dick. 

stow [stou] weglegen, packen. 



straight [streit] gerade ; geradeaus, 
stracks. 

strain [strein] Lied, Weise, Melodie. 

strain [strein] filtrieren, durch- 
seihen. 

Strand [straend] Strand; Strand 
(Straße in London W.). 

Strand [strsend] stranden. 

Strange [strein(d)5] fremd, seltsam. 

stränge - looking [strei'n(d)s - lu kirj] 

. seltsam-aussehend. 

stranger [streind^a-fr J\ Fremder. 

Stratford [strsetfed] (Stadt in Essex ; 
Vorstadt von London NO.). 

strath [strä]>] Talgrund, Grand (in 
Schottland). 

straw [str$] Stroh. 

strawberry [str$b(9)rf] Erdbeere; — 
jam [str^brf dsaem] Erdbeer- 
marmelade. 

straw-hat [str^-hse't] Strohhut. 

straw-plaiting [str^-plsetlrj] Stroh- 
flechten. 

stray [strei] herumirren, herum- 
schlendern. 

stream [strlm] Strom, Fluß, Bach. 

stream [strlm] strömen, fluten ; 124, 23 
wehen. 

streamlet [strimllt] Wässerchen, 
Bächlein. 

street [strlt] Straße; in the — auf 
der Straße. 

strength [strerj])] Kraft. 

Stretch [streif] Strecke. 

Stretch [stret/] strecken; sich er- 
strecken; — out ausstrecken. 

strew [strü] streuen; bestreuen. 

strict [strikt] genau; streng. 

strife [straif] Kampf, Streit. 

strike [straik] schlagen, treffen; auf 
. . . aufstoßen; scheitern; it 
— s me es kommt mir vor, es 
scheint mir; — a bargain einen 
Kauf abschließen; — out aus- 
holen, schwimmen; — up an- 
stimmen, anheben. 
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string [strin] Bindfaden, Schnur; 
Saite. 

string up [strin «p] anbinden. 

Strip [strip] Streifen. 

stripling [striplXn] Bürschchen, 
Schlingel. 

strive [straiv] streben. 

streike [strouk] Streich, Schlag; Stoß 
(beim Schwimmen); he doesn't 
know how to swim a — er hat 
keine Ahnung vom Schwimmen. 

streike [strouk] streicheln. 

streill [stroul] umherstreifen. 

strong [stron] stark. 

stronghöld [stro'nhou'ld] Feste. 

strove [strouv] s. strive. 

strow [strou] streuen. 

Struck [strek] s. strike. 

struggle [stregl] Kampf. 

struggle [stregl] kämpfen, sich 
wehren, zappeln. 

strut [stret] stolzieren. 

stuck [stak] s. stick. 

study [stedl] Studierzimmer. 

stuff [stuf] Stoff, Zeug; 60, 32 Essen; 
41, 13 dummes Zeug, Unsinn, 
Blech. 

stuff [stuf] ausstopfen, füllen; aus- 
statten, versehen. 

stupid [stjüpXd, stjupld] dumm. 

sty [stai] Schweinestall, Koben. 

subdue [sabdjü] unterwerfen, bän- 
digen. 

subjeet [sBbdjlkt] Untertan; Gegen- 
stand. 

sübject [sBbdjtkt] unterworfen, 
dienstbar. 

subjunetive mood [sebdjBnktlv müd] 
Konjunktiv. 

sublime [sablaim] erhaben, herrlich. 

submit [sebmit] (sich) unterwerfen. 

substantiell [sebsteenfel] gediegen. 

Substitute [substttjüt] (an die Stelle) 



subtraction [sabtraekf(a)n] Abziehen, 
Subtraktion. 



sueeeed [saksid] Erfolg haben; J — 
es gelingt mir. 

success [sakses] Erfolg. 

suecour [sraka-f-rj helfen, unter- 
stützen, beistehen. 

such [s-et/] solch; — as wie z. B.; — 
like (yolkstüml.) solcherlei. 

such [sBk] Baugen. 

su d den [sndn] plötzlich; on a — 
plötzlich. 

suet [sjült] Nierenfett. 

suffer [sefe+rj leiden, dulden. 

sufficiently [sefi/antlf] genügend. 

sugar [Juge-hrJ Zucker. 

sugar -basin [Juga-beisn] Zucker- 
schale, Zuckerdose. 

sugar-plum [Juga-plBm] kandierte 
Frucht, Bonbon, Zuckermandel. 

suit [sjüt] Anzug; — of block 
schwarzer Anzug. 

suit [sjüt] sich anpassen, ent- 
sprechen. 

sullenly [s^lanlX] finster, tückisch. 

sum [s«m] Summe. 

summer [s-ema+r J\ Sommer. 

summon [s-eman] auffordern; auf- 
bieten. 

summons [sramanz] Anruf, Auf- 
forderung. 

sun [s«n] Sonne. 

sunbeam [sranbim] Sonnenstrahl. 

Sunday [s^ndl] Sonntag. 

sunder [sunda+rj sondern, teilen. 

Sunderland [sundaland] (Stadt in 
Durham). 

sunflower [sranflaua+rj Sonnen- 

sung [sran] s. sing. [blume. 

sunk [s-enk], sunken [stiukn] s. sink. 

sunlight [ssnlait] Sonnenlicht. 

sunny [sBni] sonnig. 

sunrise [svnraiz] Sonnenaufgang. 

sunset [simset] Sonnenuntergang. 

sunshine [simjain] Sonnenschein. 

sup [s«p] Schluck. 

supper [s-epa+rj Abendessen. 

supperless [srapalls] ohne Abendbrot. 
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supply [seplai] Vorrat; Zufuhr. 

supply [seplai] versehen, versorgen; 
liefern. 

suppose [sepouz] vermuten; anneh- 
men; f ür . . . halten; supposing 
angenommen (daß). 

sure [fua+rj sicher; to be — sicher- 
lich, gewiß, wahrscheinlich; he is 
— to do that er wird das sicher- 
lich tun; I am — you must be 
... du bist gewiß . . . ; — enough 
denn auch wirklich. 

surely [fuali] sicherlich, wirklich. 

surface [ssfas] Oberfläche. 

surpass [sapäs] übertreffen. 

surprise [sapraiz] Überraschung, 
Überrumpelung; to take by — 
überraschen, überrumpeln. 

surpnse [sepraiz] überraschen. 

Surrey [sBrf] (Grafschaft im SO. von 
England). 

Surround [saraund] umgeben. 

survivor [savaive+r J\ Überlebender. 

suspieious [sospifas] verdächtig. 

Sussex [s«slks] (Grafschaft im S. 
von England). 

Susy [s(j)üzl] Suschen. 

swalhw [swqIou] Schwalbe. 

swattow [swglöu] schlucken, ver- 
schlucken. 

swam [swaem] s. suirn. 

swan [swon] Schwan. 

swarm [sw$m] Schwann. 

8icarm [sw$m] schwärmen. 

sway [swei] schwanken, schwingen; 
(hin und her) bewegen. 

swear [sw839+r_] schwören. 

sweat [swet] Schweiß. 

sweep [swlp] fegen, kehren; — on 
dahin sausen. 

sweepingbroom [swipin-brum] Kehr- 
besen. 

sweet [swit] süß, wohlriechend; 
lieblich, hold, reizend; sanft. 

sweetheart [swlthät] Geliebte(r), 
Schatz. 



sweetty [swlttt] süß, lieblich. 

sweet -smelling [swft-sme'lln] süß- 
duftend. 

swell [swel] schwellen, sich er- 
heben. 

swift [swift] schnell, rasch, jäh. 

swiftness [swiftnls] Schnelligkeit, 
Raschheit. 

swim [swim] schwimmen. 

swimmer [swime-|-r J\ Schwimmer. 

swing [swin] Schaukel. 

swing [swin] schwingen; hängen, 
schweben; sich schaukeln. 

swoon [swün] in Ohnmacht fallen. 

swop [swop] (volkstüml.) Tausch. 

sword [s$d] Schwert. 

swore, sworn [swoa-fr w , sw$n] s. 

swum [swBm] s. swim. [swear. 

sylläble [silabl] Silbe. 

sylvan [silven] waldig, Waldes-. 

symbol [simbel] Symbol, Abzeichen. 



T [tl] T (Buchstabe). 

table [teibl] Tafel, Tisch; Tabelle. 

table-cloth [teibl -klo]>] Tischtuch. 

table land [teibl laend] Tafelland, 
Hochebene. 

tackle [tsekl] packen, anfassen. 

tau [teil] Schwanz; turn — aus- 
kneifen, umkehren. 

tailor [teila-fr w ] Schneider. 

take [teik] nehmen ; übernehmen ; ein- 
nehmen, inAnspruch nehmen ; mie- 
ten, pachten; führen, begleiten; 

— down to supper zu Tisch führen ; 

— one's place sich aufstellen; — 
care of Sorge für . . . tragen ; — fire 
Feuer fangen ; — heart Mut fassen ; 

— ill krank werden; — leave Ab- 
schied nehmen; — off abnehmen; 

— out (fishing) mit hinaus neh- 
men (zum Fischen) ; oneself away 
sich fort machen; — part teil- 
nehmen; — ... round mit . . . 
herumtanzen; ... herumwirbeln; 
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— round the invitations die Ein- 
ladungen austragen; — up auf- 
nehmen; 29, 28 in . . . einstimmen; 
84, 10 hinaufgeleiten. 

Ulken [teikn] s. talce. 

tale [teil] Erzählung, Märchen. 

tälk [i$k] Gespräch. 

talk [t$k] plaudern, reden, sprechen; 

— to . . . mit . . . sprechen. 
tälJcative [t$katrv] geschwätzig, 

schwatzhaft. 

toll [t$l] hochgewachsen, groß. 

tarne [teim] zahm. 

tarne [teim] bezähmen. 

tan [tcen] Lohe; lihe the — 101, 2 
lohfarbig, braunrot. 

tan [tsen] gerben. 

tangle [taengl] Gewirr, Gestrüpp. 

top! [t«p] poch! 

tart [tat] Kuchen, (Obst-)Pastete. 

task [täsk] Aufgabe, Arbeit. 

taste [teist] Geschmack. 

taste [teist] schmecken, versuchen. 

taught [t$t] s. teach. 

Taylor [teile+r J (Ann, 1782—1866, 
und Jane, 1783 — 1824, Dichte- 
rinnen). 

tchick [tjik] 206, 24 „knack" 
machen. 

tea [tl] Tee; after— nach dem Tee. 

tea-bell [ti-bel] Teeglocke. 

teach [tltj] lehren. 

team [tlm] Gespann; Zug, Reihe. 

tea-plant [ti-plänt] Teestrauch. 

teapot [tlpot] Teekanne. 

tear [tie+rj Träne. 

tear [taea+rj zerreißen. 

tease, teaze [tiz] quälen, plagen. 

tea-set [tl-set] Teeservice. 

tea-time [tf-tai'm] Zeit zum Tee- 
trinken. 

tedious [tldjas] langweilig. 

teeth [tl|>] s. tooth. 

telegraph [tellgrsef, -gräf ] Telegraph. 

teil [tel] zählen; erzählen; sagen; 

— tfie difference den Unterschied 



herausfinden; — of . . . 13, 30 
anzeigen ; 1 am told man sagt mir. 

temper [temp8+r_] Gemütsart, 
Laune ; bad temper Unverträglich- 
keit. 

tempest [templst] Sturm, Unwetter. 

temple [templ] Tempel; Temple (Ge- 
bäude, früher im Besitz der 
Tempelherren, jetzt den Londoner 
Juristen gehörig; London W.). 

tero^ato'onftemptei'/enJVersuchung. 

ten [ten] zehn. 

tender [tende+rj zart. 

tenderly [tendalf] zärtlich, mit zärt- 
licher Sorge. 

Tennyson [tenisen] (Alfred, Lord, 
Dichter, 1809—1892). 

term [töm] bestimmter Zeitraum; 
(Schul-)Dritteljahr; Bezeichnung; 
Plur. Beziehungen, Verhältnis. 

term [tum] bezeichnen, benennen. 

terrace [teros] Terrasse. 

terrible [teribl] schrecklich. 

terribly [terfblX] schrecklich. 

terrific [teri'fXk] schreckenerregend. 

terrify [terlfai] erschrecken. 

terror [tero+rj Schrecken. 

testimonial [testftnou'njal] Zeugnis. 

Thames [temz] Themse. 

than [dsen; Cten] als. 

thank [Jsegk] danken; — you danke. 

thankful []>aenkful] dankbar. 

thanks [faenks] Dank. 

that [tot; det] das; jener, dieser; 
— curious (volkstüml.) so neu- 
gierig; [det] daß. 

thatch [|)83tf] (mit Stroh u. ä.) decken. 

the [dl; dX, de] der, die, das; um 
so, desto; — . . . — je . . . desto. 

thee [dl] dich, dir; du. 

theft []>eft] Diebstahl, Räuberei. 

their [dsee+rj ihr. 

theirs (their's 153, 4 u. ö.) [daeez] 
ihrer, der ihre. 

them [dem; dem] sie, ihnen; 46, 28 =» 
themselves [dem-, damse'lvz] sich. 
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then [den] dann, damals. 

there [daee+rj, da, dort; — is (are) 
es ist (sind) vorhanden; es giebt. 

therefore [dseaf§+r w ] deshalb. 

ihereof [daearo'v] davon. 

these [alz] s. this. 

they [dei; dei] sie. 

they've [deiv] = they have. 

thick [J>ik] Dicke; in the — of 
mitten in. 

thick [Jik] dicht, dick. 

thicket [Jikit] Dickicht. 

thickness []>iknls] Dicke. 

thief []>If] Dieb, Räuber. 

thin [Jin] dünn. 

thine [dain] dein; deiner, der deine. 

thing []>in] Ding, Sache; Wesen, 
Tier. 

think [])ink] denken, glauben, mei- 
nen; für . . . halten; — to oneself 
bei sich denken, darüber nach- 
denken; I — good es dünkt mir 
gut; — nothing of . . . sich nichts 
aus . . . machen; I — so das 
denke ich, das glaube ich. 

thinking [finkin] Denken; to set a 
— zum Nachdenken veranlassen. 

third [J>5d] dritter. 

thirst []>5st] dürsten. 

thirty [Jsti] dreißig. 

thirtyfold [Jstitfbuld] dreißigfältig. 

this [dis] dieser; — morning heute 
morgen. 

thistle [Jisl] Distel. 

thither [dida-fr J\ dorthin. 

tho' [dou] =» though. 

Thomas [tomes] Thomas. 

Thomson [tomsen], J. (Dichter, 1700 
bis 1748). 

thorn [J)$n] Dorn. 

thorough [jBra] gründlich, voll- 
ständig. 

thorp []><?p] Dorf. 

thou [dau] du. 

though [dou; dou] obgleich, wenn 
auch; jedoch, übrigens, allerdings. 



thought [J)$t] Gedanke; take — 

34, 16 Vorsorge treffen. 
thought [I>$t] s. think. 
thought ful Q>$tful] gedankenvoll, 

nachdenklich, besorgt. 
thousand [fauzond] tausend. 
thrash [Jrsef] dreschen. 
thread []>red] Faden, Zwirn. 
thread [Jred] durchwandeln. 
threaten []>retn] drohen, bedrohen. 
three [Jri] drei. 

three-pence []>rip(a)ns, ]>re-] 3 Pence. 
threescore [Jrfsk^'+rJ ein Schock, 

sechzig; — and ten siebzig. 
thresh [JreJ*] dreschen. 
threshing f floor [Jre'Jln fl$+r_] 

Dreschtenne. 
threshold [Jrejbuld] Schwelle. 
threw Urü] s. throw. 
thrice []>rais] dreimal. 
thrill [Jril] Beben. 
thrill []>ril] durchschauern; beben. 
tforive [praiv] gedeihen, fortkommen. 
thriven [Jrivn] s. thrive. 
thro' []>rü] = through. 
throat [|>rout] Kehle, Schlund, Hals. 
thröb [J>rob] Pochen; tciih — s of 

pain schmerzbewegt , schmerz- 

durchbebt. 
throb [JrQb] pochen, beben. 
throne []>roun] Thron. 
throng [Jron] drängen, sich drängen. 
through [Jrü] durch, hindurch. 
throughout [früau't] durch, während. 
throw []>rou] werfen; — stones mit 

Steinen werfen; — up in die Höhe 

werfen. 
thrush [pref] Drossel. 
thumb |jBm] Daumen. 
thump Qremp] Puff, Stoß. 
thumpl [fr'emp] bum! 
thunder [J^nda-fr^ Donner; Kra- 
chen. 
thunder [jBndo+rJ donnern. 
thunder - sound [Jrande - saund] 

Donnerschall. 
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thunder-storm [J>Bnda-st5m] Ge- 
witter. 

Thursday [f>3zdT| Donnerstag. 

thus [fos] so. 

thy [dai] dein. 

tick [tik] ticken. 

ticket [tikit] Fahrkarte. 

tickle [tikl] kitzeln. 

tick-tock [ti'k-to'k] Ticktack. 

tide [taid] Gezeit; Flut, Ebbe; 
71, 31 Strom; ebbing — Ebbe. 

tidüy [taidUTj nett, säuberlich. 

tidy [taidTj ordentlich, reinlich, 
blank, nett. 

tidy up [taidl <ep] (sich) ordentlich 
machen. 

tie [tai] Fessel, Band; Binde. 

tie [tai] binden, festbinden, be- 
festigen; — up zubinden, herauf- 
binden, zusammenbinden. 

tight [tait] enge, dicht; fest, stramm. 

tili [tu; til] bis. 

timber [timba+rj Bauholz. 

time [taim] Zeit, Mal; at a — auf 
einmal; for a — für einige Zeit, 
eine Zeit lang; in — , in good — 
bei Zeit; zur rechten Zeit; at 
the sarne — gleichzeitig; ly the — 
. . .bis; by this — unterdessen. 

timepiece [taim-pis] Uhr. 

timid [timid] furchtsam, schüchtern. 

tin [tin] Zinn. 

ting tang [tin taen] Kling-Klang. 

tmkle [tinkl] klingen. 

tiny [tainX] winzig, niedlich. 

tiptoe, on [on ti'ptou] auf den Zehen. 

tired [taiad] müde; gel — of . . . 
müde werden. 

'tis [tiz] = it t8. 

title [taitl] Titel. 

Tiverton [tivatan] (Stadt in Devon- 
shire). 

to [tu; tu, ta] zu, nach; bis (zu); um 
zu; the hou&e he had been — das 
Haus, in dem er gewesen war; 



as — was . . . anbetrifft; — and 
fro auf und ab, hin und her. 

toast [tonst] geröstetes Brot. 

Toby [toubl] Abkürzung for Tobias 
[tabaias]; 114, 20 (Handename). 

to-day [ta-dei] heute. 

toe [tou] Zehe. 

togeiher [tageda+r J zusammen. 

toil [toil] Mühe, Anstrengung, Arbeit. 

toil [toil] sich mühen, arbeiten. 

told [tould] s. Uli 

toll [toul] (langsam, feierlich) läuten. 

Tom [tom] Abkürzung für Thomas; 
22, 20 Hinz (Name des Katers). 

tomb [tum] Grab. 

tom-cat [tom-kaet] Kater. 

Tommy [tomT] Koseform für Thomas. 

to-morrow [ta-moröu] morgen; — 
morning morgen früh. 

tone [toun] Ton. 

tongue [ten] Zunge; Sprache. 

to-night [ta-nait] heute abend. 

too [tu] allzu, zu; dazu, auch. 

took [tuk] s. take. 

tooth [tuj>] Zahn; Zinke. 

top [top] Spitze, oberstes Ende; at 
the — (of . . .) oben (auf . . .); on 
top of . . . oben auf. 

topple [topl] (over) (um)stürzen. 

torch [tQtf] Fackel. 

torment [t^me'nt] quälen. 

tom [t$n] s. tear. 

torrent [torant] Gießbach, Berg- 
strom. 

Torrid Zone [torid zoun] heiße Zone. 

torture [t^tja-fr J Qual. 

torture [t^t/a-frj quälen, foltern. 

toss [tos, t$s] Wurf. 

toss [tos, t$s] hin und her werfen, 
stoßen, schütteln, schleudern. 

totally [toutali] gänzlich. 

touch [tetfl Berührung. 

touch [t'Btf] berühren. 

tough [traf] zähe. 

tourney [tuani] Turnier. 

tow [tou] Werg. 
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toward [tüw$d ; gew. : t$d] gegen, 

nach . . . hin. 
towards [tüw^dz ; gew. : t$dz] gegen, 

nach . . . hin. 
tower [taua+r J Turm. 
town [taun] Stadt; in — in der Stadt. 
toy [toi] Spielzeug. 
trace [treis] Spur. 
trace [treis] verfolgen, aufspüren. 
trade [trsek] Spur, Pfad. 
trade [fcreid] Gewerbe, Geschäft, 

Handel. 
Trafalgar Square [trafselga 

skwaea-fr J\ (Platz in London W.). 
tragical [trsedsXkal] tragisch, traurig. 
trau [treil] ziehen, schleifen. 
train [trein] Zug, Schar. 
tramp [traemp] trampeln, treten. 
transact [träns-, traens®'kt] ver- 
handeln, fertig machen. 
trap [traep] Falle; Wagen; horse and 

— Einspänner. 
travel [trsevl] reisen. 
traveller [traev(a)la-|-r w ] Reisender, 

Wanderer. 
traverse [trsevs's] durchschreiten. 
treacherous [tretjaras] verräterisch. 
treacle [trikl] Melasse; Sirup. 
tread [tred] Tritt, Schritt, Gang. 
tread [tred] treten, wandeln, gehen. 
treason [trizn] Verrat. 
treasure [treja+rj Schatz. 
treasure [tre^a-fr^] schätzen, wert 

halten. 
treasury [trejari] Schatzkammer. 
treat [trlt] behandeln; bewirten; — 

with a feast . . . ein Fest geben. 
tree [tri] Baum; in a — auf einem 

B.; into a — auf einen B. 
tremble [trembl] zittern. 
tremendous [trimendas] furchtbar, 

riesig, kolossal. 
trespass [trespas] Übertretung, 

Sünde. 
trespass [trespas] sich vergehen, 

sündigen. 



tress [tres] Locke, Strähne. 

trial [traial] Verhör, Untersuchung, 

Prozeß. 
trice [trais] Augenblick; in a — 

im Nu. 
trick [trik] Streich, Kniff, List, 

Possen; Kunststück. 
trick [trik] überlisten. 
trifte [traifl] Kleinigkeit. 
trifte [traifl] away vertändeln. 
trim [trim] schmuck, nett. 
trim [trim] putzen. 
trip [trip] Straucheln, Fehltritt; 

(kleine) Reise, Ausflug. 
trip [trip] trippeln. 
triumph [traiamf] triumphieren. 
trod [trod] s. tread. 
trodden [trodn] s. tread. 
trot [trot] traben. 
trouble [trebl] Mühe; Unruhe. 
trouble [trabl] stören; bekümmern, 

betrüben. 
trousers [trauzaz] Beinkleider, 

Hosen. 
trout [traut] Forelle(n). 
truce [trüs] Waffenstillstand; sang 

— 132, 27 bliesen zur Ruhe. 
trudge [tredj] (mühsam) traben. 
true [trü] wahr; treu; to speäk — 

die Wahrheit sagen. 
true-love [trü-luv] Herzliebchen. 
truly [trülX] wahrhaftig, sicherlich. 
trumpet [trampet] Trompete. 
trtmk [trank] Rumpf. 
trust [trest] (an)vertrauen. 
truth [trü])] Wahrheit; the — ofit 

die reine Wahrheit. 
truthful [trüjful] wahrhaft. 
try [trai] Versuch; to have a — 

einen V. machen. 
try [trai] versuchen. 
tuck in [tek in] einstecken, ein- 
schlagen. 
Tuesday [tjüzdX] Dienstag. 
tumble [tsmbl] taumeln, stolpern, 

purzeln. 
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tumbler [temblo+rj Trinkglas. 

tune [tjün] Melodie. 

tunefully [tjünfull] melodisch. 

tunnel [ten(9)l] Tunnel. 

twrban [töban] Turban. 

TurTcey-lurkey [t^kl-l^kX] (Scherz- 
name des Puters). 

turn [tön] Wendung, Drehung; Tour 
(beim Tanz) ; have a — tanze ein- 
mal mit herum ; to give a — to . . . 
mit . . . einmal herum tanzen; 
Reihe; it is your — du bist an der 
Reihe; by — 8 der Reihe nach; 
in their — ihrerseits. 

turn [tun] wenden, umwenden, 
drehen; aufschlagen; sich wen- 
den, sich drehen; werden; — 
a corner um eine Ecke gehen; — 
again umkehren; — away weg- 
jagen; — into . . . zu . . . verarbei- 
ten; — off fortweisen; — out weg- 
jagen; ausgeben; ausfallen, sich 
erweisen; — round wenden, um- 
wenden; sich umdrehen; — tau 
Fersengeld geben; — to . . . sich 
in . . . verwandeln; — upon . . . 
sich zu . . . hinwenden. 

turning [tanlrj] Biegung; Straßen- 
ecke. 

turnip [tanlp] Rübe. 

turret [terft] Türmchen. 

'tw as [twoz] = it was. 

tweedle-dum tweedle-dee [twIdl-dB'm 
twldl-df ] dideldum dideldumdei. 

twenty [twentl] zwanzig. 

twice [twais] zweimal. 

twig [twig] Zweig. 

twilight [twailait] Zwielicht, Däm- 
merung. 

twin [twin] Zwilling. 

twine [twain] flechten, winden. 

turirikle [twin kl] blinken, funkeln, 
flimmern. 

twist [twist] drehen, winden ; — up 
10, 6 umrennen. 

Twitchett [twitfit] (Name). 



twitter [twito+rj zwitschern. 
'twixt [twikst] =» betwixt. 
ttco [tu] zwei; in — entzwei. 
two-pence [t«p(9)ns] 2 Pence. 
Tyne [tain] (Fluß im NO. von Eng- 
land). 
tyrant [taierant] Tyrann. 

U. 

U [jü] U (Buchstabe). 

ugly [«Bgll] häßlich. 

un [an] = one [wen] (volkstüml.). 

unable [«nei'bl] unfähig, außer 
stände. 

unavailing [«navei'lXij] unnütz. 

unchanged [ , entfei'n(d)5d] unver- 
ändert. 

uncle [snkl] Onkel. 

unchse [Bnklou'z] sich öffnen, auf- 
gehen. 

uncomfortable [■BnkB'mfatabl] unbe- 
haglich, unbequem. 

uncommon [Bnko'man] ungewöhn- 
lich. 

uncompleted [■enkamplfted] unvoll- 
endet. 

unconscious [«nkQ'nJas] unkundig, 
nicht wissend. 

under ["ende-l-r^] unter; to be — ... 
unter . . . stehen, . . . untergeben 
sein. 

Underground [-e'ndagrau'nd] unter- 
irdisch; unter der Erde. 

underneath [■endanf])] unten, 
drunten. 

understand [Bndastae'nd] verstehen j 
hören, erfahren. 

undo [sndu ] aufheben, vernichten. 

undone [■endis'n] ungetan, zu nichte. 

undress [«ndre's] ausziehen. 

uneasy [srnfzl] unruhig, mißmutig. 

unequal [■enl'kwal] ungleich. 

unflinching [«nfli'n/in] ohne Wan- 
ken. 

unfortunate [Bnf^tfantt] unglück- 
Hch. 
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ungovernable[ , BngB'v9n9bl] zügel- 
los, wild. 

ungrateful [■engrei'tful] undankbar. 

unguarded [Bngä'did] unbewacht. 

unhdllowed [Bnhro'löud] unheilig. 

urihappity [■enhge'plll] unglück- 
licherweise. 

unhappy [■enhse'pl] unglücklich. 

unhonoured [■eno'nad] ungeehrt. 

unhook [ranhu k] loshaken. 

Unicom [jünik^n] Einhorn (Schiffs- 
name). 

unknown (jennou'n] unbekannt. 

uriless [ßnle's] wenn nicht. 

unlock [Bnlo'k] aufschließen. 

unlucky [ttnta'kf] unglücklich. 

unnoticed [Bnnou'tlst] unbeachtet. 

unperceived [■enpasfvd] unbemerkt. 

unpleasant [«nple'znt] unangenehm. 

unsafe [Bnsei'f] unsicher. 

unseenily [•ensi'mli] unziemlich. 

unshaded [-enjei'did] unbeschattet. 

unsleeping [«nslfpin] immer 
wachend. 

imsung [jens^'n] unbesungen. 

until [ranti'l] bis. 

unto [«ntu, Bnta] = to. 

unwept [Bnwe'pt] unbeweint. 

up [^p] auf, herauf, hinauf; oben; 
herbei; vorbei, vorüber; — to ... 
bis zu, zu . . . hin; — and down 
auf und ab ; be — auf sein, wach 
sein; vorüber sein, um sein; be 
— to prariks auf Schelmereien 
ausgehen, Streiche machen. 

upbraid [Bpbrei'd] zur Rede stellen, 
tadeln; höhnen. 

uplifted [-epli'ftid] emporgerichtet. 

upon [apon] auf; an; — which 
worauf. 

upper (JBp9+rJ ober. 

upright [Yprai't] aufrecht. 

uproarious [Bpr^rias] lärmend. 

upset (jepse't] umwerfen, umstürzen. 

upstairs [tt'pstsea'z] oben (im Hause); 
die Treppe hinauf. 



tvrchin [a"tj*in] Knirps, Wurm. 

urge \]5d^] drängen, auf . . . bestehen. 

us [ras] uns. 

usage [jüzids] Benutzung, (üble) Be- 
handlung. 

use [jus] Gebrauch, Nutzen; of — 
von Nutzen, nützlich; it was 
no — es half nichts. 

t«se[jüz] brauchen, gebrauchen; be- 
handeln; I — d to thmk ich 
pflegte zu denken; be — d to 
an . . . gewöhnt sein. 

useful [jüsfül] nützlich. 

useless [jüslis] nutzlos, unnütz. 

usual [jü^üel] gewöhnlich. 

utmost [«tmoust] äußerst. 

utter [rata+r J\ äußern, aussprechen, 
hervorbringen. 

utterly [«toll] völlig. 



V [vi] Y (Buchstabe). 

vacant [veikant] leer, öd. 

vain [vein] eitel, nichtig, vergeblich; 
in — vergebens. 

vale [veil] Tal. 

valiant [vssljant] tapfer. 

volley [vsell] Tal. 

valour [vsela-f-r J\ Tapferkeit. 

valuable [vaeljüabl] wertvoll. 

value [vseljü] Wert; in — im W. 

van [vaen] Gepäckwagen. 

vanish [vsenXf ] vergehen, schwinden. 

vapour [veipa+rj Dampf. 

varied [vaearid] verschieden, mannig- 
faltig. 

various [vaearfas] mannigfaltig, ver- 
schieden. 

vary [vseari] wechseln, verschieden 
sein. 

vase [väz] Vase. 

vast [väst] weit, unermeßlich, un- 
geheuer. 

vault [v$lt] Gewölbe. 

vaunt [v$nt] prahlen. 

vehemently [vlimantli] heftig. 
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vehiele [vilkl] Fuhrwerk. 

venture [ventJVfrJ wagen. 

verb [va"b] Verbum, Zeitwort. 

vermin [va"mih] Ungeziefer. 

verse [va~s] Vers. 

very [verl] wahr; (der)selbe; selbst, 
sogar; gerade; sehr, ganz. 

vesper [vespa+r_] Abend, Abend-. 

vessel [vesl] Fahrzeug, Schiff; — of 
bürden Lastschiff. 

vexation [veksei'Jan] Ärger, Ver- 
druß. 

vicissitude [vXsisltjüd] Wechsel(fall), 
Veränderung. 

victim [viktim] Opfer. 

victor [vikta+r J Sieger. 

victorious [vikt^rfas] siegreich. 

victudls [vitlz] Lebensmittel. 

view [vjü] Aussicht; Sicht; keep in 
— im Auge behalten. 

view [vjü] erblicken, besehen, be- 
trachten. 

vigü [vid^l] Wache. 

vile [vail] niedrig, schlecht. 

vi'let [vaillt] = violet. 

village [viUdj] Dorf. 

village green [villd^ grin] Dorfanger. 

villager [vittdja+r J Dorfbewohner. 

villain [vilin] Schurke. 

vine [vain] Rebe, Weinstock. 

Vinegar [vinlga-f r J] (Scherzname). 

vinegar [vinlga-frj Essig. 

violence [vaialans] Heftigkeit. 

violent [vaialant] heftig. 

violet [vaiallt] Veilchen. 

virtuous [vütjüas, -tj*üas] tugendhaft. 

visible [vizibl] ersichtlich, sichtbar. 

vision [vijan] Traumerscheinung, 
Erscheinung, Bild. 

visit [vizlt] Besuch; pay a— einen 
Besuch abstatten. 

visit [vizlt] besuchen ; Besuche 
machen, verkehren. 

voice [vQis] Stimme. 

volley [vglX] sich krachend ent- 
laden, donnern, brüllen. 



volutne [vQljüm] Band, Umfang; 
Masse; — s of flames Flammen- 
garben. 

volunteer [volantia'+rj Freiwilliger. 

voracious [vörei/as] gierig, ge- 
fräßig. 

vow [vau] Gelübde. 

vow [vau] geloben, feierlich erklären. 

vowel [vaufl, vaual] Vokal. 

voyage [vQÜdj] Seereise. 

W. 

W [dubl-jü] W (Buchstabe). 

waddle [wodl] watscheln. 

wade [weid] waten, durchwaten. 

waft [wäft] leicht dahintragen, 
hauchen. 

wag [wseg] wedeln. 

waggon [wsegan] Wagen. 

waggoner [wsegana+rj Fuhrmann. 

waggon-load [wcegan-loud] Wagen- 
ladung. 

wail [weil] wehklagen. 

waist [weist] Taille, Leib. 

waistcoat [weskat] Weste. 

wait [weit] (for . . .) (auf . . .) 
warten. 

wake [weik] wecken, aufwecken; 
erwachen. 

waken [weikn] aufwecken. 

Wales [weilz] (Teil von Groß- 
britannien). 

walk [w$k] Gang, Spaziergang, 
Weg ; to go for a— spazieren gehen. 

walk [w$k] gehen, zu Fuß gehen, 
spazieren gehen; — up heran- 
kommen, herbeikommen. 

Walker! [w$ka] (volkstüml.) Unsinn ! 

wall [w$l] Mauer. 

walnut [weinet] Walnuß, Nuß. 

walnut-sliell [ weinet -Jel] Nuß- 
schale. 

Walter [w$lta+r w , wqI-] Walter. 

wander [wonda-f r w ] wandern. 

want [wont] Bedürfnis, Mangel; for 
— of aus Mangel an. 
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warte [wont] bedürfen, brauchen; 
wünschen, (haben) wollen; I — 
to see ich möchte . . . gern sehen. 

war-broken [w$-broukn] kampfes- 
müde. 

ward [w$d] Krankenzimmer. 

warm [w$m] warm. 

warm [w$m] to . . . sich für . . . 
erwärmen. 

warmth [w$m]>] Wärme. 

warn [w$n] warnen, mahnen. 

warning [w§nlrj] Warnung. 

warrior [worfa+r w ] Krieger. 

was [wqz; wez] s. be. 

wash [wqJ*] Waschen, Wäsche; have 
a — wasche dich. 

wash [wo/] waschen, spülen, be- 
spülen. 

wasrit [woznt; waznt] = was not 

wasp [wosp] Wespe. 

waste [weist] Einöde, Heide, Wilde. 

waste [weist] abnutzen; hin- 
schwinden. 

watch [wotj*] Wachen, Wache, Lauer ; 
Taschenuhr. 

watch [wotj*] wachen; bewachen; 
überwachen; acht auf . . . haben, 
beobachten, zusehen; nachsehen; 
— for . . . auf . . . warten. 

tca<cft«;ord[wQtJw3d]Parole, Losung. 

watchfül [wot/fül] wachsam. 

water [w$ta+r_] Wasser. 

water [w$te+r Jbe wässern,begießen. 

waterbreak [w^tabreik] sich kräu- 
selnde Welle. 

Waterloo [w^talü'] Waterloo; — 
Bridge (Brücke in London); — 
Place (Straße in London W.). 

wave [werv] Woge, Welle. 

wave [weiv] wogen, schweben, 
schwanken; wallen. 

waver [weiva+r w ] wanken, schwan- 

wax [wseks] werden. [ken. 

way [wei] Weg; Art, Weise; Mittel, 
quite the other — gerade umge- 
kehrt; any — irgendwie, jeden- 



falls; give — , make — Platz 
machen; make ontfs — sich einen 
Weg bahnen, gehen; by the — 
side an den Weg; that's the — 
with ... so geht's mit . . .; on 
their — auf dem Weg. 

we [wl; wl] wir. 

weäk [wik] schwach. 

wealth [wel]>] Reichtum. 

wealthy [wei])*] reich. 

wear [wree+O tragen; abtragen; 
einfressen; sich tragen; — feto 
72, 20 zur Neige gehen. 

weary [wiarf] müde; ermüdend; 
mühselig. 

weather [wecte+rj Wetter. 

weave [wlv] weben; — into ... zu 
. . . weben. 

weaver [wlva-frj Weber. 

wedding [wedig] Hochzeit; — night 
Hochzeitsabend. 

Wednesday [wenzdl] Mittwoch. 

wee [wl] klein, winzig. 

weed [wid] Unkraut, Seetang. 

week [wik] Woche. 

weep [wlp] weinen. 

weigh [wei] wiegen, abwägen. 

weight [weit] Gewicht. 

welcome [welkam] Willkommen. 

welcome [welkem] willkommen; 
make — willkommen heißen; be 
— to . . . eingeladen sein zu . . ., 
dürfen. 

welcome [welkam] bewillkommnen. 

welfare [welfaea-fr J Wohlfahrt, Ge- 
deihen. 

well [wei] wohl, gut; gesund; nun; 
ei ; as — as [az wei az] sowohl . . . 
als auch; 48, 6 they did very — 
es schmeckte ihnen sehr gut; 
sie ließen sich's gut schmecken; 
64, 26 it's all very — for you du 
hast gut reden. 

we'll [wil] =■ we will. 

well a-day [wei a-dei] ach! o je! 
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well-hnown [we'1-nou'n] wohl be- 
kannt. 

well-sprinkled [we'1-spri'nkld] gut 
besprengt, regenreich. 

Welsh [we\f] welsch, wallisisch. 

Welshman [weljman] Walliser. 

wend [wend] wenden, lenken; — 
one's way seinen Weg nehmen. 

went [went] s. go. 

wept [wept] s. weep. 

were [wa"+r w ; wa+rj s. be. 

we're [wia+r J] = we are. 

wert [wüt; wat] s. be. 

west [west] Westen, West-. 

westem [westan] westlich, West-. 

West-Indies [we'st-i'ndlz] West- 
indien. 

Westminster [wes(t)mXnsta-}-rJ Teil 
von London (SW.); — Abbey 
Westminsterabtei (Kirche in 
London). 

Westmoreland [westmaland] (Graf- 
schaft im NW. von England). 

wet [wet] feucht, naß. 

we've [wiv; wiv] = we have. 

whack! [(h)wsek] bums! puff! 

whale [(h)weil] Walfisch. 

what [(h)wot] was, was für ein; 
— with . . . and teils mit . . . teils 
mit. 

whatever [(h)wote'va-hr w ] was auch 
nur; alles, was. 

wheat [(h)wit] Weizen. 

wheel [(h)wil] Rad. 

when [(h)wen] wann, als; worauf. 

whence [(h)wens] woher, von wo; 
from — von wo. 

whenever [(h)wene'va+r J\ wann auch 
immer, jedesmal wann, wenn . . . 
einmal. 

where [(h)waea+r w ] wo, wohin. 

whereas [(h)wewez] wogegen. 

where 3 er [(h)werse9-fr w ] s. wherever. 

wherever [(h)wereve+r w ] wo auch 
nur, überall, wo(hin). 

whether [(h)wecta+r w ] ob. 



whey [(h)wei] Molken. 

which [(h)witj*] welcher; was, das. 

while [(h)wail] Weile, Zeit; for a — 

eine Zeitlang. 
while [(h)wail] während. 
whilst [(h)wailst] während. 
whip [(h)wip] Peitsche, Geißel. 
whip [(h)wip] hauen, züchtigen. 
whisper [(h)wispa-fr w ] Flüstern, 

Flüsterton. 
whisper [(h)wispa-frj flüstern. 
whistle [(h)wisl] Pfiff. 
whistle [(h)wisl] pfeifen. 
Whitby [(h)witbl] (Stadt in York- 

shire). 
White [(h)wait] (Name). 
white [(h)wait] Weiß. 
white [(h)wait] weiß. 
white - faced [(h)wait - feist] mit 

weißem Gesicht. 
Whitehaven [(h)waitheivn] (Stadt in 

Cumberland). 
whitewashed [(h)waitwoJ*t] weiß ge- 
tüncht. 
whither [(h)wida-f-rj wohin. 
Whittington [(h)witint9n] (Name). 
who [hü; hu] wer (wen); welcher. 
whoever [hüe'v9(r)] wer auch immer; 

jeder, der. 
whole [houl] Ganzes; on the — im 

ganzen. 
whole [houl] ganz. 
wholesdle [houlseil] im ganzen, en 

gros. 
wholesome [houlsam] gesund. 
who'll [hül] = who will, 
whom [hüm, hum] wen, welchen. 
whoop [hüp] (lauter) Schrei, Juchzer. 
whose [hüz] s. who. 
why [(h)wai] warum, weshalb; ei, 

nun; — , yes ach ja; fhatfs — und 

deshalb. 
wicked [wikid] gottlos, schlecht, 

schlimm. 
wicker basket [wika bäsklt] Weiden- 
korb. 
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wichet [wikft] Tor (Kricket). 

wide [waid] weit; breit. 

widow [widöu] Witwe. 

wife [waif] Weib, Frau; Gattin. 

wild [waild] wild, heftig, ungestüm. 

wilderness [wildanls] Wildnis. 

wild-flovcer [wai'ld-flau'a] wild wach- 
sende Blume. 

wild-hangvng [wai'ld-hsB'qln] an wil- 
dem Bergeshang. 

wüd-rose [wai'ld-rou'z] wilde Rose. 

will [wil] Wille; with a — mit 
aller Macht. 

will [wil; wfl] will, wird; he would 
stop [hl W d sto/p] er tat es nicht 
anders als sich aufzuhalten. 

William [wiljam] Wilhelm. 

willing [wilfr)] willig, willens, bereit. 

win [win] gewinnen. 

wind [wind; poetisch auch: waind] 
Wind. 

wind [waind] winden, wickeln, ein- 
schlagen ; sich winden, sich schlän- 
geln; — up aufziehen. 

tcinding [waindln] Windung. 

winding stair [waindln staea(r)] 
Wendeltreppe. 

windlass [windlas] Haspel, Winde. 

window [windöu] Fenster. 

window -sill [windöu -sil] Fenster- 
bank, Sims. 

windy [windl] windig. 

tvine [wain] Wein. 

wine-cup [wain-k«p] Weinbecher. 

wing [wirj] Schwinge, Flügel. 

wink [wink] Augenblick. 

wink [wink] (at . . .) zublinzeln; über 
. . . wegsehen. 

winter [winta+r^] Winter. 

winter-time [winta-taim] Winterzeit. 

wipe [waip] wischen, abwischen. 

wire [waia+r w ] Draht; Draht-. 

wise [waiz] weise; klug. 

wisli [wi/] Wunsch. 

wish [wi/] (for . . .) ... wünschen; 



wollen; I — you were . . . ich 
wollte, du wärst . . . 

wisp [wisp] Wisch, Bündel. 

with [wid; wld] mit, bei; vor; 
brought ... — them brachten . . . 
mit; to mdke honey — zum Honig 
machen. 

wither [wide-fr^] dörren, vertrock- 
nen, verdorren. 

within [wldin] innerhalb; innen. 

without [widaut] außerhalb; ohne; 
draußen. 

witty [witl] witzig, verständig. 

woe [wou] Weh, Leid, Unglück. 

woke [wouk] s. wake. 

Wolfe [wulf], Charles (Dichter, 
1791—1823). 

wolf [wulf] Wolf. 

wolf-scaring [wulf-skasarirj] Wölfe 
scheuchend. 

woman [wumen] Frau. 

won [wen] s. win. 

wondtr [wenda+rj Wunder. 

wonder [wimda-f-r_] sich wundern; 
neugierig sein , gern wissen 
mögen. 

wonderful [wendafül] wundervoll, 
wunderbar, merkwürdig. 

wonderment [wendamant] Verwun- 
derung, Erstaunen. 

wondrous [w«ndras] wunderbar, er- 
staunlich. 

wood [wud] Wald, Holz. 

wood- cutter [wud-keta+r_] Holz- 
hauer. 

wooden [wudn] hölzern. 

woody [wud*] waldig. 

wool [wul] Wolle. 

woollen [wulin] wollen. 

Worcester [wusta+r_] (Hauptstadt 
von Worcestershire). 

uord [wa"d] Wort, Losung; Nach- 
richt; give the — das Kommando 
geben. 

Wordsworth [wa"dzwa]>], W. 
(Dichter, 1770—1850). 
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wore [woa-fr_, w$+r j s. wear. 

work [w3k] Werk, Arbeit; at — 
bei, an der Arbeit; set to — sich 
an die Arbeit machen; an die 
Arbeit stellen, mit . . . beauf- 
tragen; go to — arbeite was. 

work [wsk] arbeiten; bewirken; 
— up bearbeiten. 

workbox [wükboks] Arbeitskästchen. 

workman [wskmen] Arbeiter. 

workmanship [w^kmanflp] Arbeit, 
Kunst. 

world [w3ld] Welt; in ihe — auf 
der Welt. 

worm [wem] Wurm. 

worn [w$n] s. wear; erschöpft. 

worry [w^rlf) würgen, zausen. 

worse [wüs] schlechter, schlimmer. 

worship [w3j*ip] verehren, anbeten. 

worth [wa*I>] Wert. 

worih [w3]>] wert. 

worthy [w^di] würdig, wert. 

would [wud; wud] s. will. 

wouldn't [wudnt] = would not. 

wound [wund] Wunde. 

wound [wund] verwunden. 

wound [waund] s. wind. 

wove [wouv] (auch=«;0t?e») s.weave. 

woven [wouvn] s. weave. 

wrap [raep] einhüllen, einschlagen; 
winden; falten. 

wrapt [rsept] = wrapped s. wrap. 

wreath [rl|>] Gewinde, Locke; 
Streifen. 

wreath(e) [rid] sich winden; 124, 20 
züngeln. 

wreck [rek] Wrack; Zerstörung, 
Verwüstung. 

wreck [rek] scheitern machen; to be 
— ed scheitern, Schiffbruch leiden. 

wren [ren] Zaunkönig. 

wrestle [resl ringen. 

wretch [retf ] Unglücklicher, Elender ; 
Schuft. 

icretched [retj*ld] elend, jämmerlich, 
armselig. 



wring [rin] (w)ringen, auswringen. 

wrinkled [rinkld] gerunzelt, runzlig. 

write [rait] schreiben; — up an- 
schreiben. 

writer [raifo-f-rj Schriftsteller. 

written [ritn] s. write. 

wrong [roij] Unrecht. 

wrong [ron] unrecht, verkehrt, 
falsch. 

wrong [r^n] unrecht tun; schädigen. 

wrote [rout] s. write. 

wrought [r$t] verarbeitet ; ge- 
schmiedet. 



X [eks] X (Buchstabe). 



r [wai] Y (Buchstabe). 
yard [jäd] Elle (=91,4 cm); Segel- 
stange, Raa. 
yard [jäd] Hof. 
yarn [jän] Garn. 
yawn [j$n] gähnen. 

!/« [ ji] Ä you- 

year [jia+r_, js+r J Jahr. 

yearly [jialX, jali] jährlich. 

yearn [ jan] sich sehnen, schmachten. 

yellow [jelöu] gelb. 

yellow-faced [ jelou-feist] mit gelbem 
Gesicht. 

yes [jes] ja. 

yesterday [jestadX] gestern. 

yet [jet] noch; 124, 6. 10 jetzt, 
noch nicht; doch, dennoch; not — 
noch nicht. 

yield [jüd] (up) aufgeben. 

yon [jon] jener. 

yonder [ jonda+r j jener ; der . . . dort. 

Yonge [j*n], Ch. M. (Schriftstel- 
lerin, 1823—). 

yore of — [av joa+r^, j$+r J einst, 
in alten Zeiten. 

Torkshire [ j$kj9-j-rj (Gratschaft im 
N. von England). 
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you [jü; jü] ihr, euch; du, dir, 

dich; Sie, Ihnen. 
you'd [jüd] = you had; you would. 
you'll [jül; jül] = you will, 
young [jBn] jung. 
youngster [jtfnsta+rj Bürschchen. 
your [j$+r w , j$r+ v ; ja+rj:J euer; 

dein; Ihr. 
you're [jua-fr J = you are. 
ycturs [j$z] euer, der eure; dein, 

der deine; Ihr, der Ihre. 
yourself [j$-; ja'self] du, dich; Sie 

selbst; sich. 



yourselves [j$-; jase'lvz] ihr, euch, 

Sie selbst; sich. 
youth [jü])] Jugend; Jüngling. 
youthful [juf>ful] jugendlich. 

Z. 
Z [zed] Z (Buchstabe). 
zeal [zu] Eifer. 
zone [zoun] Zone, Erdstrich 

d*c. ptsetara] etc., das &c-Zeichen. 





Lautzeichen. 




i = i 


in jwY [pit] Grube. 


b = & 


in oetf [bet] wetten. 


I — ea 


„ pea [pi] Erbse. 


m = m 


„ met [met] begegnete. 


ia =» eer 


„ peer [pia] gucken. 


w — w 


„ wine [wain] Wein. 


e = e 


„ pet [pet] Liebling. 


f=f 


„ fine [fain] fein. 


ei = ay 


„ j9oy [pei] bezahlen. 


V = V 


„ vine [vain] Rebe. 


ae = a 


„ pat [paßt] Schlag. 


t = t 


„ fear [tia] Träne. 


aea = atr 


„ pair [psea] Paar. 


d = d 


„ dear [dia] teuer. 


a = a 


„ papa [papä] Papa. 


n ==s n 


„ near [nia] nahe. 


a" = urr 


„ purr [pa"] schnurren. 


]) =*th 


„ thin [|)in] dünn. 


« = u 


„ but [bst] aber. 


et — # 


„ JÄen [den] dann. 


ä = a 


„ pa [pä] Papa. 


s =■-« 


„ seal [sil] Siegel. 


ai = ay 


„ buy [bai] kaufen. 


z = z 


„ zeal [zll] Eifer. 


au « ow 


„ bow [bau] sich ver- 


S=ti 


„ nation [neijan] Volk. 




beugen. 


3 « si 


„ occasion [okeijan] Ge- 


u = « 


„ put [put] setzen. 




legenheit. 


Ü =s 0OÄ 


„ pooh [pü] pah. 


r = r 


„ read [rid] lesen. 


ua = oor 


„ poor [pua] arm. 


1«Z 


„ lead [lid] führen. 


ou = o 


„ wo [nou] nein. 


j = 2/ 


„ yes [jes] ja. 


9 — o 


„ pot [p9t] Topf. 


k^c 


„ cold [kould] kalt. 


^ = aw 


„ paw [p$] Pfote. 


8 = 9 


„ gold [gould] Gold. 


9i = oy 


„ boy [b9i] Knabe. 


n =W0 


„ long [l9n] lang. 


oa = our 


„ pour [p9a] gießen. 


h = Ä 


„ hold [hould] halten. 


P ==i> 


„ |>e* [pet] Liebling. 
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VERWANDTE DEUTSCHE UND FRANZÖSISCHE STOFFE. 



[Die Verweise beziehen sich auf: Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmärchen. — 
Vi&tor, Deutsches Lesebuch in Lautschrift. I. Teil. 2. Aufl. Leipzig, 
Teubner 1903. (V., D. L.) — Hessel, Mustergedichte. L— IV. Teil. 4. Aufl. 
Bonn, Weber. 1898. I. 6. Aufl. 1900. (H., Mged. L— IV.) — Hessel, 
Musterprosa. L— IV. Teil. 4. Aufl. 1898. I. 5. Aufl. 1900. (H., Mpr. 
I., IL, III., IV.) — Kühn, Französ. Lesebuch f. Anfanger. 4. Aufl. Biele- 
feld, Velhagen & Klasing. 1899. (L. A.) — Kühn, Französ. Lesebuch. 

Unterstufe. 9. Aufl. 1902. (L. ü.)] 
Zu S. 3, Motto, vgl. V., D. L., Nr. 26: Was du lernst, das lerne recht. — 

Kühn, L. A. 7, Nr. 22 u. L. U. 20, Nr. 45: Äux enfants de Tecole. 
Zu S. ö, Nr. 8, vgl. Kühn, L. A. 16, Nr. 35, L. U. 1, Nr. 1: Le reveil 
Zu S. 6, Nr. 4, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 181: Gute Nacht, mein Kind. — 

Kühn, L. A. 2, Nr. 4: Fais dodo; L. U. 3, Nr. 6: Le sommeil 
Zu S. 6, Nr. 5, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 19: Dieffenbach, Die Sterne. 
Zu S. 11, Nr. 18, vgl. H., Mpr. I, Nr. 146: Der wunderbare Pudding. 
Zu S. 18, Nr. 16, vgl. V., D. L., Nr. 3, I: Der ist ins Wasser gefallen. 

II: Das ist der Daumen. — Kühn, L. A. 3, Nr. 10; L. U. 8, Nr. 7: 

Lts doigts. 
Zu S. 18, Nr. 17, vgl. Kühn, L. A. 5, Nr. 18; L. U. 7, Nr. 20: La viUe de 

Paris renversee. 
Zu S. 14, Nr. 18, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 179: JockeL — Kühn, L. U. 5, Nr. 16: 

Randonnee. 
Zu 8. 16, Nr. 20, vgl. Kühn, L. A. 2, Nr. 7; L. U. 9, Nr. 24: Amusettes. 
Zu S. 15, Nr. 21, vgl. V., D. L., Nr. 23, IH: Es schrieb ein Mann an 

eine Wand. 
Zu S. 16, Nr. 25, vgl. Kühn, L. A. 4, Nr. 13; L. U. 4, Nr. 9: Les jours. — 

Kühn, L. U. 4, Nr. 10: La semaine du paresseux. 
Zu S. 27, Nr. 54, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 177: Bruder Jakob. 
Zu S. 27, Nr. 55, vgl.H., Mged. I, Nr. 141: Beinick, Versuchung. — H., 

Mged. I, Nr. 142: Reinick, Der Faule. — Kühn, L. A. 9, Nr. 26: 

L'ecole buissonnicre. 
Zu S. 34, Nr. 73, vgl. V., D. L., Nr. 28, I: Rate, was ich hab' ver- 
nommen. 
Zu S. 38, Nr. 81, vgl. Kühn, L. A. 10, Nr. 27: Les vacances. 
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Zu S. 38, Nr. 82, vgl. V., D. L., Nr. 5, I. n. 

Zu S. 43, Motto, vgl. H., Mged. HI, Nr. 21: Eichendorff, Der frohe 

Wanderern arm. 
Zu S. 47, Nr. 94, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 62: Hey, Fuchs und Gans. — Kühn, 

L. A. 33, Nr. 62: Monsüwr le renard. 
Zu S. 50, Nr. 97, vgl. H., Mged. in, Nr. 73: Hebel, Das Spinnlein. 
Zu S. 52, Nr. 103, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 148: Rückert, Des Hahn Gockels 

Leichenbegängnis . 
Zu S. 53, Nr. 104, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 16: Dieffenbach, Die Mühle. 
Zu S. 64, Nr. 111, vgl. H., Mged. IH, Nr. 127: Reinick, Der Strom. 
Zu S. 67, Motto, vgl.H., Mged. III, Nr. 83: Hoffmann v. Fallersleben, 

Heimat. — Kühn, L. U. 160, Nr. 23: Ma Normandie. 
Zu S. 69, Nr. 112, vgl. H., Mged. IV, Nr. 17: Claudius, Bei dem Grabe 

meines Vaters. 
Zu S. 69, Nr. 113, vgl. Kühn, L. U. 132, Nr. 3: Ma mere. 
Zu S. 74, Z. 15-16, vgl. H., Mpr. HI, Nr. 66: Hörn, Die Sage vom 

Mäuseturin. 
Zu S. 86, Nr. 125, vgl. H., Mged. IV, Nr. 155: Eichendorff, Auf meines 

Kindes Tod. — H., Mged. IV, Nr. 133: Rückert, Kindertoteulieder. 
Zu S. 86, Nr. 126, vgl. H., Mged. IV, Nr. 181: Feuchter sieben, Nach 

altdeutscher Weise. 
Zu S. 87, Nr. 127, vgl. H., Mged. HI, Nr. 178: Vogl, Das Erkennen. 
Zu S. 88, Nr. 128, vgl. H., Mged. III, Nr. 178: Vogl, Das Erkennen. 
Zu S. 89, Motto, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 53: Harries, Heil Dir im Siegerkranz. 
Zu S. 91, Nr. 129, vgl. H., Mged. III, Nr. 85: Hoff mann, Das Lied der 

Deutschen. — - Kühn, L. U. 161, Nr. 24: Porchat, La France est belle. 
Zu S.92, Nr. 130, vgl. H., Mged. III, Nr. 156: Simrock, Warnung vor 

dem Rhein. 
Zu S. 102, Nr. 137, vgl. Kühn, L. U. 140, Nr. 12: Le village. 
Zu S. 116, Nr. 147, vgl. Kühn, L. U. 155, Nr. 17: Souvestre, La chanson 

des matelots. 
Zu S. 118, Nr. 149, vgl. H., Mged. HI, Nr. 52: Giesebrecht, Der Lotse. 
Zu S. 125, Nr. 151, vgl. Kühn, L. U. 64, Nr. 4: Devouement traditionnel. 
Zu S. 127, Nr. 153, vgl. H., Mged. HI, Nr. 29: Fouque*, Turmwächters Lied. 
Zu S. 131, Nr. 158, vgl. H., Mged. III, Nr. 29: Fouque*, Turmwächters Lied. 
Zu S. 136, Nr. 165, vgl. H., Mged. III, Nr. 31: Freiligrath, Die Trompete 

von Vionville. 
Zu S. 138, Nr. 166, vgl.H., Mpr. IV, Nr. 25: Arndt, Freiheit undVaterland. 
Zu S. 139, Motto, vgl. H., Mged. III, Nr. 157: Spitta, Abendfeier. 
Zu S. 141, Nr. 167, vgl. H., Mged. IV, Nr. 76: Tieck, Herbstlied. 
Zu S. 141, Nr. 168, vgl. H., Mged. IV, Nr. 139: Rückert, Aus der Jugendzeit. 
Zu S. 143, Nr. 170, vgl.H., Mged. IV, Nr. 190: Freiligrath, O lieb, so 

lang du lieben kannst. 
Zu S. 144, Nr. 171, vgl. H., Mged. IV, Nr. 134: Rückert, Das Meer der 

Hoffnung. 
Zu S.146, Nr. 172, vgl.H., Mged. IV, Nr. 124: Lenau, Blick in den Strom. 
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Zu S. 147, Nr. 173, vgl. H., Mged. IH, Nr. 87: Hoffmann, Abendlied. 
Zu S. 152, Nr. 177, vgl. H., Mged. IV, Nr. 155: Eichendorff, Auf meines 

Kindes Tod. — H., Mged. IV, Nr. 109, 4: Unland: Künftiger Frühling. 
Zu S. 162, Nr. 186, vgl. H., Mpr. I, Nr. 37: Der Wolf und die 7 Geißlein. 
Zu S. 169, Nr. 188, vgl. S. 172, Nr. 189 u.: Grimm, Hans im Glück. Der 

Frieder und das Katherlieschen. — Kühn, L. U. 72, Nr. 10: Jeanne et 

Brimboriau. 
Zu S. 172, Nr. 189, vgl. S. 169, Nr. 188 u.: Grimm, Hans im Glück. — 

Kühn, L. U. 48, Nr. 87: Gribouük. 
Zu S. 176, Nr. 191, vgl. Grimm, Die Bremer Stadtmusikanten. — Kühn, 

L. U. 71, Nr. 9: L'äne et ses compagnons. 
Zu S. 185, Nr. 193, vgl. H., Mpr. I, Nr. 9: Whittington. 
Zu S. 198, Nr. 197, vgl. Kühn, L. A. 14, Nr. 33 Schluß. 
Zu S. 199, Nr. 200, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 104: Kamp, Mailied. — Kühn, 

L. A. 42, Nr. 70: Lejöli printemps; Nr. 71: Les charmes du printemps; 

L. U. 27, Nr. 55: Marelle, Le printemps; L. U. 29, Nr. 59: Voici venu 

le mois des fleurs. 
Zu S. 200, Nr. 203—205, vgl. H., Mged. I, Nr. 24: Enslin, Es regnet. 
Zu S. 201, Nr. 207, vgl. Kühn, L. A. 60, Nr. 84; L. U. 45, Nr. 81: Noel 
Zu S. 201, Nr. 210, vgl. Kühn, L. U. 46, Schluß v. Nr. 82: Noel. 
Zu S. 203, Nr. 212, vgl. Kühn, L. U. 46, Nr. 84: Souhaits du nouvel an. 
Zu S. 204, Nr. 214, vgl. H., Mpr. I, Nr. 4: Bechstein, Das Schlaraffenland. 

— H., Mpr. I, Nr. 25: Curtman, Die verkehrte Welt. 

Zu S. 204, Nr. 215, vgl. V., D. L., Nr. 46: Hey, Vogel am Fenster. 
Zu S. 205, Nr. 219, vgl. H., Mpr. I, Nr. 67—70: Kellner, Der Frühling usw. 

— Kühn, L. A. 43, Nr. 72; L. U. 28, Nr. 66: Le printemps; L. A. 44, 
Nr. 76; L. U. 32, Nr. 64: L'ete; L. A. 47, Nr. 80; L. U. 39, Nr. 74: 
L'automne; L. A. 49, Nr. 84; L. U. 42, Nr. 77: L'hiver. 
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SSon Dr. 3Ü>irif £mH|* f 3)ireftor be3 ©gmnafiumä unb ber 
SRcalfd^uIe ju &ödjft a. SR. 9iad(> ben beften Quellen für £au3 
unb ©djule bargeftettt. äRit jmölf Driginattitljograpljien öon Stöbert 
©ngelä. Breite, öerbefferte Sluftage. 3n fünftlerifdjem Original* 
letnenbanb JL 6. — 

$en attetjrtoflrbigen ©agen, bie in grauer SSorjeit ber ©eift beS beutfdjen SSolfeS fldj 
öoit feinen ©Ottern unb gelben gefdjaffen Ijat, trollen «bolf ßangeä beutfdje ©ötter* unb 
gelbenfagen neue greunbe unter ber beutfdjen Sugenb gewinnen, nrie fte iljnen fdjon Saufenbe 
getoonnen ijaben. ftn neuer ©cftalt, ausgestattet mit 12 prächtigen mehrfarbig lithographierten 
Safein be3 rüljmtid|}ft befannten SKinftlerS Stöbert ©ngelä, tritt baä ©utb, oon neuem bor feine 
&efer. ©er)eimni$bolt, wie btö töaufdjen ber beutfdjen Urw&lber, Hingen bie TOaren bon ben 
alten beutfd&en ©öttern, bon ftiu unb SB ob an, bon $onar unb JBalbur, bon 3rret)a, golba unb 
Nertljug. Unb mödjtig unb ergreifenb Hingt bie 6age bon ben großen Xaten unb ergreifenben 
©djitffalen unferer gelben, ©toffe unb 2)arfteQung fmb gleich geeignet, bie Sugenb p gewinnen 
unb au begeiftern. 




tlfonftytn. t& 



S)em beutfdjen SSoHe unb fetner Sugenb huebererääljtt öon 
Äfflrl ijrittr* Ä*A* 3tt>eite, öotlftänbig umgearbeitete Auflage, beforgt 
öon Dr. »runo Suffe. I. SSonb. 1. leit: Oubrun. 2. Seil: 
Nibelungen. SRit 7 Driginattitljograpfjieen öon Stöbert SngelS. 
gn gefdjmatf ö. Seinenbanb mit Segnung öon Stöbert SngetS Jt3. — 

3n feiner gelbenfage ljat ba8 beutfdje SSoI! beS 9Rittelalter8 fein ©enfen unb Süfilen, 
fein Sieben unb fein gaffen am Ilarften ausgeprägt, in it)r offenbart fidj ber ©eift beutjd&er 
SSorjeit nodj beute am edjteften. S)arum barf bie beutfdje Jftugenb nie bergejfen, wie ©iegfrieb 
mit bem Examen ftritt, wie bie ftöniginnen. miteinanber Roberten, wie ber ftnftere gagen am 
Sinbbrunnen ben argtofen gelben erfdjlug unb wie bie furchtbare ftriemljilb ben sßorb beS 
©arten an ben Nibelungen rächte. &tttö fott fie bie (Erinnerung an ©ubruns auSljarrenbe 
Sreue, an bie liftenreidje Serfcblagenljeit be§ fdjmiebeftmbigen SBielanb, an bie füljnen Säten 
2>ietridj3 bon 93ern unb feiner ©efeffen, beS greifen gilbebranb, beS ftarten ÄBittiaj unb be« 

S rimmen geime, bewatjren! ©agu miH bieg öue^ *u teinem Seile mit Reifen. ®8 bietet reine 
eutfdje ©age, »ie fte öor 3a^unberten ber Jöurgpfaff ober toer fonft beS ßefen« funbig 
war, auf bem gerrenfc^Ioffe oorla«, bie langen SBintertage 3U türmen, ober toie fte ber faörenbe 
epielmann unter ber arunen ßinbe ben laufcbenben_®orfbcttJot)nern bortrug. 

' herausgegeben öon Dr. <fl)$\wx M\ß\ftttbL äßit öielen 
Seid^nungen unb farbigen Driginaflitljograpljieett öon ©ric^ 
fiuit^an. 2 SSänbdjen. ©eb. je JL 2.20. 

$as ©ud^ enthält ^unbert SolförnÄrcb^en, bie na# forgfältiger ©urc^fidjt ber gefamten 
beutfdjen 9Rar$enliteratur anägetodljlt flnb. (SS ftnb nur folc^e aufgenommen, bie in ben 
©rtmmfdjeit Äinber« unb gauSmftrdjen enttoeber überhaupt nta^t ober bodj 
in hjefentlit^ anberer »$orm oor^anben ftnb. ÄEju lange Ijaben fie im verborgenen 
gelegen; bon i^rem «Berte l)at mo^l nur ber ftenner gemußt Nun fott biefeä tüirriict) neue 
SKarcbenbucft iljre Äenntni» in meitere Äreife tragen, ben Sllten ju ftitter fjfreube, ben jungen 
*u jubetnber ßuft, aber aud^ ju magrem Nufcen. 3>enn bor allen anberen ©icbtmerlen oermag 
hat VR&täien, „ein reines, eble» unb fr&ftigeS ©möftnben in ber ftugenb ju mecten", au% 
bem allein ein träftigeä 5© ollen, ein träftiger © Baratt er ermädjft. ®8rub,t in bemSRftrdjen 
nic^t minber aXi in aller $id)tung ein ©c^a^, ber retdjticben ©eminn bringt, mer immer i^n 
nü^en mag. Unb biefen @c^a^ nufebar au machen, fott biefeS 58uc^ Reifen. 
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Hus Itatur unö (Mftestöelt 



Preis bes 
Bänbdjens 



nur 



1 Iltarf. 



Sammlung roiffenfdjaftlid) - gemeinoerftänblidjer 
Darftellungen aus allen (Bebteten bes IDiffens 

in Bänbdjen von 130—160 Seiten. 

3ebes Banbdjen ift in fid} abgefdjloffen unb ein3eln 

fäuftief). 



(Befdjntatfü. 
gebunden 



nur 



1.25tltart 



Als tpertoofles, nüfrltcfyes (5efd)enf empfehlen fid) befonöers: 

5 Bänbdjen, nad) tDaf)I r gebunben, in gefdjmadoollem, 
bauerljaftem <Befd}enfläftd)en, bas fid) 3um Aufteilen 
tote Aufgängen eignet, 3um preife oon 6 Ittf. 50 Pf. 

Befonöers feien empfohlen: 

(Beograpl)ifd)e Bibliotfref. IKebi3hiifd)e Bibliotfret. 



<B ruber, Deutf d>es tDirtfdmftsIeben. 
<B untrer, <5cfdjid)tc öcs Zeitalters 6er €nt« 
bedungen. 

5 äff er t, Die polarforfdjung. 
anf on, Itteeresforfd)ung unb Itteeresteben. 
Kird)f)off, tttenfd) unb (Erbe. 
Sd) einer, Der Bau bes tDeltalls. 
tD eif e, Die beutfdjen DoKsftämme unb Canb- 
fdjaften. 

£ed)nifd}e Bibliotfret. 

£aunljarbt,Hm f auf enben IDebf tu^I 5er Seit. 
Itterdel, 3naemeurtedjnit 6er tteu3eit 
SAeffer, ttttfroffope. 
Sdjeib, Die ITtetalfe. 
Dater, tDärmerraftmaf deinen. 
IDebbing, Das (EtfenbüttentDefen. 

naturtpiffenfd)aftlid}e Bibliotfret 



Hu erb ad», Die (Brunöbegrtffe ber tnobemen 
naturte^re. 

Blodjmann, £uft, IDaffer, £id)t unb IDfirme. 

(Edftein, Kampf jtoifcfyen Tltenfd) unb (Tter. 

(Biefen^agen, Unfere XDtdjttgften Kultur- 
pflanzen. 

(Braetj, Das £tdjt unb bie Sarben. 

fjaade, Bau unö Ztbtn bes (Tieres. 

t)ef f e, Hbftammungslet)re unb Darwinismus. 

Deutle Bibliotfref. 

B ruinier, Das beutfdje Dolfslieb. 

<B ruber, Deutf djes tDtrtfdjaftsleben. 

fj e i I , Deutf dje Stäbte u. Bürger im tltittelalter. 

Kaufcfd), Die beutfdje Jlluftration. 

£oening, Die öeutfdje Retd)st>erfaffung. 

tlTattf)aet, Deutf d)e Baufunft. 

Otto, Deutf djes $rauenleben. 

Otto, Das öeuttae r)anöu>erf. 

IDeif e, Die öeutfdjenDolfsftämme unb Canö- 

fdjaften. 
H) i t f o to s f i , Das öeutf dje Drama öes 19. 3afy> j 

frunöerts. l 



Biernadi, tftoöerne Jjetluriffenfdjaft. 

B u dj n e r , (Bef unbfjeitslebje. 

5renfael, (Ernährung unb Dolfsnaljrungs- 

mtttel. 
Sadjs, Der menfd)Ud>e Korper. 
Sdjumburg, (Tubertulofe. 
3 an ber, £eibesübungen. 
3 an ber, tleroenfqftem. 

PoBstpirtffiaftlicfre Bibliotftef. 

©ruber, Deutf djes tDirtfdjaftsleben. 
Qausijofer, Beoölterungsle^re. 
£oening, Die beutfdje Retdjsoerfaffung. 
£otj, Derieipsentundelung in Deutfdjlanb. 
Ittaier, Schale Bewegungen unb Ttljeortett. 
Otto, Das beutfdje r)anbtDert. 
Unolb, Huf gaben unö 3iele öes tttenfdjen- 
Iebens. 

Päbagogifd)»pl)iIofopl). Bibliotfref. 



(Btefebredjt, (BrunÖ3üge öer israelitifdjen 

Heligionsgefdjidjte. 
K reib ig, Die fünf Sinne bes tltenf djen. 
Külpe, Die pbilofopljie ber (Begernuart. 
Reimte, Die Seele bes lltenfcb.en. 
Unolb, Huf gaben u. 3iele ö. ITCenfdjenlebens. 
XDeinel, (Bleidmiffe 3efu. 
3anöer, Leibesübungen. 
3tegler, allgemeine päbagogif. 

Kulturfriftorifdfre Bibliotfref. 

Böl)mer*Homunbt, Die 3efuiten. 
Bortnsfi, Das (Theater. 
Kautjfd), Die beutfdje 3IIuf tratton. 
ttlattriaei, Deutf dje Baufunft 
Otto, Das beutfdje Qanötoerf. 
Sd|tDemer, Reftauration unö Resolution. 
Soöen, palafrina. 
IDeber, 1848. 

TD eif e, Schrift unb Bud|tDefen. 
tDeife, Die beutfd)en Doltsftämme unb £anö* 
fd)aften. 



Auf IDunf^ ausführliche illul 



fpefte umfonft unb pofifrei. 
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